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This is the first of a series of three volumes which are intended to present a 
complete Corpus of all the church buildings, of both the Western and the 
Oriental rites, built, rebuilt or simply in use in the Crusader Kingdom of 
Jerusalem between the capture of Jerusalem by the First Crusade in 1099 and 
the loss of Acre in 1291. Volume ti will complete the general topographical 
coverage begun in volume 1, while volume 11 will deal specifically with the 
major cities of Jerusalem, Acre and Tyre (which are excluded from the 
preceding volumes). 

The project of which this series represents the final, definitive publication, 
has been sponsored since 1979 by the British School of Archaeology in 
Jerusalem. When complete, the Corpus will contain a topographical listing of 
all the 400 or more church buildings of the Kingdom that are attested by 
documentary or surviving archaeological evidence, and individual descriptions 
and discussion of them in terms of their identification, building history and 
architecture. Some of the buildings have already been published before, while 
many others are published here for the first time. A feature of the Corpus, 
however, is the standardized format in which the evidence for each building is 
presented; this also extends to the plans and elevations, based for the most part 
on new field surveys, which are drawn to a uniform style and (so far as is 
practicable) scale. The Corpus will therefore be an indispensable work of 
reference for all those concerned with the medieval topography and 
archaeology of the Holy Land, with the history of the church in the Crusader 
Kingdom of Jerusalem, and with the architecture of the Latin East. 
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Gertrude Bell Photographic Archive, courtesy of the University of 
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Abu Ghosh, church of the Resurrection (no. 1): from W. 


Abu Ghosh, church of the Resurrection (no. 1): N aisle (photo courtesy of the 


Israel Antiquities Authority, neg. no. 26.162). 

Abu Ghosh, church of the Resurrection (no. 1): nave, looking W (photo 
courtesy of the Israel Antiquities Authority, neg. no. 26.163). 

Abu Ghosh, church of the Resurrection (no. 1): N door. 

Abu Ghosh, church of the Resurrection (no. 1): crypt and spring. 


Abu Ghosh, church of the Resurrection (no. 1): painted decoration in crypt. 


Abu Ghosh, church of the Resurrection (no. 1): caravanserai. 

‘Abud. church of St Mary (no. 2): E end. 

‘Abud, church of St Mary (no. 2): capital in S arcade. 

‘Abud, church of St Mary (no. 2): nave. 

‘Abud, church of St Abdia (no. 3): from SE. 

‘Ain al-Habis (Desert of St John): medieval tower, converted into chapel of 
St Elizabeth. 

‘Ain al-Kanisa (no. 5): remains of church from N. 

Kh. ‘Ain al-Kanisa (no. 5): detail of apse. 

‘Ain Karim, church of St John (no. 7): from SW. 

‘Ain Karim, church of St John in the Woods (no. 8): passage from crypt to 
well. 

‘Ain Karim, church of St John in the Woods (no. 8): apse. 

‘Ain Karim, church of St John in the Woods (no. 8): courtyard. 

‘Ain Karim, church of St John in the Woods (no. 8): vaulted structure 2. 
‘Allar as-Sufla, church (no. 9): N wall, interior. 

‘Allar as-Sufla, church (no. 9): spring of transverse arch. 

‘Allar as-Sufla, church (no. 9): apse window. 

‘Allar as-Sufla, church (no. 9): N wall, exterior. 

‘Allar as-Sufla: courtyard, showing church (no. 9) and structures 1-3. 
‘Amwas, church (no. 10): from SW. 

‘Amwas, church (no. 10): from SE. 

‘Amwas, church (no. 10): nave. 

‘Amwas, church (no. 10): N apse of Byzantine church, with medieval wall 
abutting it. 
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PREFACE 





This volume represents the first stage in the publication of a project which 
began in October 1979, under the auspices of the British School of 
Archaeology in Jerusalem, with the purpose of compiling a corpus of all the 
church buildings of the Crusader Kingdom of Jerusalem. Besides bringing 
together all the available published material relating to these buildings, the 
project's central aim was to provide up-to-date field surveys of the surviving 
structures. 

A moving force behind the setting up of the project and the enlisting of 
specialist advice and financial support to enable it to proceed was the then 
director of the British School, the Revd John Wilkinson. The project has also 
benefited from the advice of Dr Alan Borg and Professor Jaroslav Folda. Most 
of the field work was undertaken between May and October 1981 and in 
September 1982, when I was joined in Jerusalem by Peter E. Leach. The 
resulting drawings testify to Mr Leach’s combined skills as architect and 
archaeologist, and to his dedication to the task. The text has likewise benefited 
considerably from the expertise of Professor Bernard Hamilton, who has very 
generously found time to read through the entries in draft and guide me 
through the intricacies of Crusader ecclesiastical history. 

The project has been sponsored throughout by the British School of 
Archaeology in Jerusalem, to whose Council and, in particular, successive 
Honorary Secretaries, Dr Kay Prag, Mr Peter Dorrell and Dr Graeme Auld, I 
am extremely grateful for support and patience. It has also received financial 
support at different times from the British Academy, the Society of Antiquaries 
of London and the Seven Pillars of Wisdom Trust. 

Most of the initial work of identifying and visiting sites was completed 
during the period when I was Assistant-Director of the British School of 
Archaeology in Jerusalem, from January 1979 to August 1984. From 
September 1984 until December 1985, a fellowship awarded by the Trustees 
of Harvard University at Dumbarton Oaks, Washington D.C., provided me with 
the facilities for completing the scanning of primary sources and for making 
significant inroads into writing the text. However, the necessity of earning a 
living soon intervened. Work now proceeds at a gentler pace, at weekends and 
during holidays, and I am therefore especially grateful to my publishers for 
having the confidence to undertake publication of the complete corpus in what 
for me are intended to be manageable instalments. 

During the course of the project, a large number of institutions, 
organizations and individuals have contributed in many different ways. 
Thanks must go first of all to the owners and guardians of buildings, who have 
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allowed us access to them. These include: the Armenian Catholic Church in 
Jerusalem; the Armenian Patriarchate of Jerusalem; the Department of 
Antiquities of Jordan; the Franciscan Custody of the Holy Land; the Greek 
Orthodox Patriarchate of Jerusalem; the Islamic Wagqf Administrations of 
Jerusalem, Jaffa, Gaza and Hebron; the Israel Antiquities Authority; the Israel 
National Parks Authority; the Lutheran Church, Jerusalem; the Syrian 
Orthodox Church, Jerusalem; and the Father Superiors and communities of the 
churches of Abu Ghosh and St Anne's, Jerusalem. 

For access to libraries and archives I am grateful to the W.F. Albright 
Institute, Jerusalem; the Ecole Biblique et Archéologique Frangaise, Jerusalem; 
the Israel National Library, Jerusalem; the Israel Antiquities Authority, 
Jerusalem (containing the archives of the Department of Antiquities of the 
Government of Palestine, 1918-48); the British Institute at Amman for 
Archaeology and History; the National Library of Scotland, Edinburgh; the 
Palestine Exploration Fund, London; Tantur Ecumenical Institute, near 
Bethlehem; the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford (containing the photographic 
archive of K.A.C. Creswell); and the Courtauld Institute of Art, University of 
London. 

Among the individuals who have helped me in investigating the church 
buildings included in this volume, I would thank especially: Mr ‘Abd al-Jawad 
al-Abbasi (Abu Muhammad), for his tactful diplomatic assistance with our 
survey work at ‘Abud, al-Bira, Dair al-Balah, Fahma, Gaza and Hebron; Mr 
Rafat Abu Sha’‘ban, Director of the Muslim Wagqf Department, Gaza; Fr 
Eugenio Alliata, OFM, for survey material, information and discussion on the 
church of St John at ‘Ain Karim; the late Fr Bellarmino Bagatti, OFM, for his 
assistance in obtaining access to sites in the possession of the Franciscan 
Custody of the Holy Land, and for survey material, photographs, information 
and discussion on the churches of ‘Abud, ‘Ain Karim, Bethlehem and al-Bira; 
the late Fr Pierre Benoit, OP, for the loan from the Ecole Biblique of the late Fr 
L.H. Vincent's drawings of the church at Jacob’s Well; Dr Meir Ben-Dov, for 
discussion of Belvoir Castle; the late Dr Crystal-M. Bennett, formerly Director of 
the British Institute at Amman for Archaeology and History; Dr Meron 
Benvenisti, for loan of books and other material; Miss Jill Bonner, for 
bibliographical assistance; Mr Brian Bowen, for help with work at Karak 
(1981 and 1983); Mr Michael Brooks, for printing the photographs; Mr 
Richard Brotherton, for the loan of survey notes for the great mosque at 
Hebron; Dr Michael Burgoyne, for interpreting the Arabic inscription at 
al-Bira; Mrs Erica Cruikshank Dodd, for information on churches in Beirut and 
southern Lebanon; Professor Kaspar Elm; Dr Marie-Louise Favreau-Lilie; Dr 
Andrew Garrard, Director of the British Institute at Amman for Archaeology 
and History; the late Albert Glock; Mr Richard Harper, Director of the British 
School of Archaeology in Jerusalem; Dr Jack Hanbury-Tenison, for help in 
surveying buildings in Ascalon (1983); Mr Kevork Hintlian, for assistance 
with Armenian churches, and in particular with the survey of the Armenian 

convent buildings in Bethlehem (1988); Professor David Jacoby; Professor 
Zehava Jacoby; Mr C.N. Johns, for discussion of the churches at ‘Atlit; the late 
Mr J. Kaplan, for information on the excavations at Jaffa; Professor Benjamin 
Z. Kedar, for his collaboration in investigating al-Fula (la Feve); Dr Amos 
Kloner, for information on his excavations at Bait Jibrin; Fr Alab Khalil 
Madanat, for help in surveying the Greek Orthodox churches in Karak; Dr 
Christoph Maier and Mr Jim Metcalf, for their help in surveying Khirbat ‘Iqbala 
(1986); Professor H.E. Mayer; Professor Cyril Mango, for advice on the Greek 
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inscription from Dair Hajla; Fr Jerome Murphy-O’Connor, OP; Dr Yusuf 

Natsheh, Director of the Department of Islamic Archaeology, Administration of 

Awgal and Islamic Affairs, Jerusalem; Professor Avraham Negev, for 

information and drawings relating to the excavation of the Crusader cathedral 

of Caesarea; Dr David Nicolle, for information on ‘Ain al-Habis (Jordan); 

Professor Asher Ovadiah; Mr Matthew Pease, for completing the survey of Kh. 

‘Iqbala (1987), and undertaking that of the Armenian convent in Bethlehem 

(1988): the late Professor Joshua Prawer; Mr Sami Rabbadi, for help in survey 

work at Karak (1981); Dr Julian Raby; Mr Donald S. Richards, for deciphering 

Arabic inscriptions at al-Bira and Karak; Professor Jonathan Riley-Smith; Dr I. 

Roll, for information on Arsuf; Dr Shefali Rovik, for information on the 

Templars and assistance with survey work at al-Ba‘ina/Dair al- Asad; Dr Axel 

Seeberg; Professor Irfan Shahid, for help with Arabic sources; Professor Robert 

Thomson; Professor Yoram Tsafrir; and Mr John Woodhead, for helping me to 

find the church at Jezreel on the third attempt (1989). 


RDP 
Edinburgh, January 1991 
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INTRODUCTION 





From different parts of the earth, from each tribe and tongue, and from every nation 
that is under heaven, pilgrims and people of religion devoted to God flocked to the Holy 
Land, drawn by the odour of the saints and of the Holy Places. 

Old churches were repaired, new ones built. Monasteries of regulars were constructed 
in suitable places, through the largesse of princes and the alms of the faithful. Ministers 
of churches and the other things required for divine worship and service were 
adequately and properly established everywhere. Holy men, moreover, renouncing 
worldly things, drawn by various desires and affections and set aflame by religious 
ardour, sought out for themselves places appropriate to their way of life and greater 


devotion. 


James of Vitry, Bishop of Acre (1216-28) 


The period from the conquest of Jerusalem by the First 
Crusade in 1099 until the fall of Acre in 1291 witnessed 
the most intensive campaign of church-building to take 
place in Palestine between the fifth century and the late 
nineteenth century. More than 400 church buildings are 
known to have been built, rebuilt or simply in use during 
the almost two centuries for which the Crusader 
Kingdom of Jerusalem was established in the Holy Land. 
Of these, roughly one-half are documented archae- 
ologically, that is to say by surviving physical remains of 
some kind, be they an almost complete structure, a 
ruined shell, buried foundations, or no more than a col- 
lection of disarticulated architectural fragments. 

Apart from surviving archaeological remains, our 
sources for the study of the church buildings of the Cru- 
sader Kingdom are varied. From the period of the 
Kingdom itself there survive numerous charters and 
papal documents relating directly to churches, religious 
houses and their possessions. Churches also occasionally 
feature in chronicles, both Christian and Muslim, and 
some detailed descriptions — though more often of the 
holy sites associated with churches than of the buildings 
themselves — are to be found in the accounts of Christian 
as well as Muslim and Jewish pilgrims. Pilgrims and 
other travellers continued to visit the Holy Places of 


Historia Orientalis, L1 (IHC, 111, 318). 


Palestine after the fall of Acre to the Mamluks in 1291, 
and from their accounts it is often possible to document 
the gradual process of delapidation, and in some cases 
restoration, to which medieval church buildings were 
later subject (cf. R6hricht 1890; Schur 1980). 

Plans and diagrams had been made of the holy sites in 
Palestine since the seventh century, when Abbot 
Adomnan of Iona incorporated Bishop Arculf’s drawings 
of the Byzantine churches of Jacob’s Well, Mount Sion, 
the Mount of Olives (or Ascension) and the Holy Sep- 
ulchre into his Description of the Holy Places (c. AD 685). 
A number of maps of the Holy Land, Jerusalem and Acre, 
produced from the twelfth century to the early four- 
teenth, also illustrated churches, though their represen- 
tations of individual buildings were rarely intended to be 
naturalistic (cf. R6hricht 1892, 1898a; Prawer 1953). 
The tradition of illustration was carried on by later 
travellers, such as John Poloner (1422), whose map has 
not survived, William Wey (1458; cf. Réhricht 1904), 
Bernhart van Breydenbach (1488; cf. R6hricht 1901), J. 
Zvallart (1585), and Cornelius van Bruyn (1698). The 
earliest attempt at publishing detailed measured draw- 
ings of churches in the Holy Land seems to have been 
that of Fr Bernardino Amico (1620), whose example 
was later emulated by another Franciscan, Fr Elias Horn 
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2 Churches of the Crusader Kingdom 


(1725-44). Their work, however, and the descriptions of 
Fr Francesco Quaresmi (1626), were concerned almost 
exclusively with churches associated with the Holy 
Places or ones in which the Franciscans had a particular 
interest. 

The start of the modern archaeological study of Cru- 
sader church buildings in the Holy Land is marked by 
the publication in 1860 of Count Melchior de Vogiié’s 
Les Eglises de la Terre Sainte (cf. Boase 1977: 70n, 72; 
Folda 1982: ix—xii); this also dealt with earlier Byzantine 
churches and with medieval ones built by Eastern com- 
munities under Latin rule. During the nineteenth 
century and in the years of the present century before 
the First World War, the topographical exploration and 
description of Palestine was carried forward by succes- 
sive Western expeditions (cf. Ben-Arieh 1979). Among 
the most notable, as far as the identification and descrip- 
tion of Crusader sites and monuments is concerned, are 
perhaps those of Cdrs C.L. Irby and J. Mangles (1823), E. 
Robinson (1842, 1856), F. de Saulcy (1853, 1854), V. 
Guerin (1868, 1874, 1880), E.G. Rey (1871, 1883), the 
Survey of Western Palestine of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund (Conder and Kitchener 1881; Warren and Conder 
1884), Ch. Clermont-Ganneau (1880, 1884ab, 1885, 
1888, 1896, 1901), C. Schick (reports in PE(F)Q(S) 
between 1872 and 1902) and R.E. Briinnow and A. von 
Domaszewski (1904). From the 1850s, drawings and 
engravings of sites and buildings began to be supplemen- 
ted by photographs, which are sometimes more valuable 
for documenting monuments now vanished than are 
surviving descriptions (cf. Album Missionis Terrae Sanctae 
1893; de Clercq 1881; Hill, Ritchie and Hathaway 
1985; Onne 1980; Ory 1975; Schiller 1979, 1980; 
Folda 1977: 281-8). 

The foundation of the Dominican convent of St 
Stephen on the site of the Byzantine and Crusader 
churches of the same name just north of the walls of 
Jerusalem in 1884, and the establishment of the associ- 
ated Ecole Biblique et Archéologique Frangaise six years 
later, gave a significant impetus to topographical and 
archaeological research on the period of the Crusades, 
most notably through the work of Frs F.-M. Abel and 
L.-H. Vincent. A series of scholarly papers and mono- 
graphs, often incorporating Abel's research on the docu- 
ments and Vincent's finely detailed drawings of the 
buildings, covered such churches as those at Nablus, 
Jacob’s Well, Bait Jala, al-Qubaiba, ‘Amwas, Nabi 
Samwil, Bethlehem, Hebron and Jerusalem. 

In the same period, diplomatic and political pressure 
from France and Russia, the self-appointed guardians of 
Roman Catholic and Orthodox interests in the Holy Land 
respectively, persuaded the Ottoman authorities to adopt 


a more flexible interpretation of the traditional Muslim 
regulations concerning the repair and construction of 
church buildings in Palestine. In 1856 the French 
government was granted the church of St Anne in Jeru- 
salem, and in 1873 that of Abu Ghosh; both were sub- 
sequently restored and were the subject of monographs 
by the architect C. Mauss (1888, 1894). In the seven- 
teenth century the Franciscan Custody had acquired and 
partially rebuilt the shrines at Nazareth (1620) and ‘Ain 
Karim (1621); now the Franciscans were permitted to 
undertake excavations as a preliminary to reconstruc- 
tion work at Gethsemane (1909-20), Nazareth (1889, 
1893, 1907-9), al-Qubaiba (1873, 1887-90, 1900-2), 
Bethphage (1880), and elsewhere. Many of the Greek 
Orthodox churches in Jerusalem and the surrounding 
countryside were also rebuilt before the First World War 
with Russian help, but usually with no effort being made 
to record what was revealed and destroyed in the 
process. At Jacob’s Well (1893-1915) and St Mary 
Major/Parua in Jerusalem (destroyed for a market, 
c.1900), however, the French Dominicans were able to 
investigate and record the buildings while work was in 
progress; similarly, it is also to them that we are now 
indebted for most of what we know of the church of St 
Mary Latin in Jerusalem, which was rebuilt by the 
Lutherans and reconsecrated in the presence of Kaiser 
Wilhelm II on 31 October 1898. 

With the removal of the Ottoman administration in 
1917 and the establishment, under Mandates of the 
League of Nations, of French administrations in Syria 
and Lebanon and of British ones in Palestine and Trans- 
jordan, the protection and recording of medieval 
monuments were put on a sounder administrative basis. 
In Syria and Lebanon, the Service des Antiquités et des 
Beaux-Arts commissioned the renowned medieval archi- 
tectural historian, Camille Enlart, to undertake a survey 
of Crusader religious and civil architecture (later to be 
complemented by a three-volume survey of military 
architecture carried out by Paul Deschamps (1934, 
1939, 1973)). Enlart’s book, Les Monuments des croisés 
dans le royaume de Jérusalem, though incomplete and 
published posthumously between 1925 and 1928, 
represents the most detailed and comprehensive 
treatment yet made of Crusader ecclesiastical architec- 
ture. Its particular value lies not only in its full descrip- 
tions and illustrations, but also in Enlart’s analysis of 
styles and influences, informed by his deep knowledge of 
the medieval architecture of France and Cyprus. Despite 
its title, however, the survey concentrated on the areas 
covered by the French Mandate, and these, for the most 
part, were outside the Kingdom of Jerusalem in the strict 
sense. His descriptions of buildings in Palestine, apart 








from those in Jerusalem itself, were often based on 
second-hand information; indeed, in the Kingdom of 
Jerusalem as a whole he describes only about sixty 
churches (out of a possible 200), and provides ground 
plans of less than a score, some of these being in any 
case quite inaccurate (e.g. Mount Tabor, Jacob's Well). 

In Palestine, the British authorities initiated structural 
surveys of the churches of the Holy Sepulchre (Harvey 
1935b) and Bethlehem (Harvey 1935a) and, with 
Dominican help, of the great mosque and former Cru- 
sader cathedral in Hebron (Vincent, Mackay and Abel 
1923). The work of the Department of Antiquities, 
between 1918 and 1948, also had important con- 
sequences for the study of the archaeology of the Cru- 
saders in Palestine. The series of schedules of historical 
sites and monuments (which have continued to be 
up-dated by the Israel Department of Antiquities since 
1948), provide an indispensable tool for identifying sites 
(Palestine 1929, 1933, 1944, 1948; cf. Israel 1964; 
Johns 1937). These were backed up by a series of record 
files (which may still be consulted in the archives of the 
Israel Antiquities Authority, in the Palestine Archaeo- 
logical (or Rockefeller) Museum in Jerusalem), contain- 
ing inspectors’ reports, plans, photographs and squeezes 
of inscriptions. The Department also undertook exca- 
vations on Crusader sites at Bethlehem (1932-4), ‘Atlit 
(1930-4) and St Mary in the Valley of Jehoshaphat 
(1937); and the British School of Archaeology, founded 
in 1919, investigated the medieval Greek church in 
Sabastiya (1932). A higher degree of professionalism, 
both in conducting excavations and in publishing them, 
may also be detected in the excavations by others, 
carried out under the watchful eye of the Department's 
director and his professional staff (e.g. the Franciscan 
excavations at ‘Ain Karim (1938-46, 1941-2), al- 
Qubaiba (1940-4), Bethany (1946—53)). 

Since 1948, excavations have taken place under Jor- 
danian auspices on the Mount of Olives (Ascension 
1959-60) and at the Damascus Gate, Jerusalem 
(1964-6), and consolidation works have been carried 
out on the churches at Montreal (Shaubak 1981-3). In 
Lebanon, new surveys associated with works have been 
carried out on the church of St Thomas in Tyre (1971-2) 
and the castle chapel in Sidon (1973). Important exca- 
vations have also been undertaken on Crusader ecclesi- 
astical sites in Israel, at Nazareth (1955-62), Belvoir 
Castle (1963-8), Caesarea (1960-2), St Mary of Carmel 
(1960-2), Ascalon (1985), Bait Jibrin (1981), Dabburiya 
(1978) and Tall Qaimun (1977-_ ). Crusader church 
remains are still coming to light, as for example at Tiber- 
ias in 1984; and others already known about continue to 
be excavated, as for example at Jezreel (1990). 


Introduction 3 


Despite the ever-expanding body of archaeological 
material relating to Crusader churches in the Kingdom of 
Jerusalem, none of the most recent published accounts of 
Crusader ecclesiastical architecture has moved much 
beyond the narrow corpus of material already treated by 
Enlart (e.g. Boase 1967, 1977: 69-139; Deschamps 
1964; Smail 1973: 123-63; Prawer 1972, 416-68). 
This is perhaps hardly surprising, since much of the new 
material that has come to light since (and in some cases 
even before) Enlart is either unpublished or scattered 
through a variety of monographs and journals rarely 
obtainable in a single library. The principal aim of the 
present Corpus is therefore to make this archaeological 
information more easily accessible and to provide thereby 
a starting point for further work of a particular or com- 
parative kind. At the same time, in order that the Corpus 
should be as comprehensive as possible, and in view of 
the fact that church remains are still being discovered, it 
is not limited to archaeologically attested structures 
alone, but also includes churches known only from docu- 
mentary sources. It is hoped that the identification and 
suggested location of these churches will be of value not 
only to future archaeologists, but also to historians of the 
Church in the Kingdom of Jerusalem (cf. R6hricht 
1887a). 

Because of the potential scale of the project, strict 
parameters for defining what should or should not be 
included have had to be set from the start. As already 
remarked, the Corpus covers only the Latin Kingdom of 
Jerusalem in the strict sense, that is to say the areas 
corresponding to Mandated Palestine and Transjordan 
(i.e. the modern states of Israel and Jordan, and the 
Israeli-occupied Palestinian territories of East Jerusalem, 
the West Bank and the Gaza Strip), southern Lebanon as 
far north as Juniya, the Jaulan (or Golan Heights, 
a part of Syria presently under Israeli occupation), Sinai 
and such other parts of Egypt as were invaded at various 
times by the Franks in the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies. 

The Corpus is arranged topographically, with each 
individual church building identified canonically by a 
consecutive number. In cases of uncertain identification, I 
have usually chosen to err on the side of inclusion rather 
than exclusion, and where an earlier identification fails to 
convince or is to be rejected, I have often included a short 
discussion of the reasons for rejecting it at the appropriate 
place in the topographical sequence, but without giving 
the building a number. Because the Corpus is concerned 
specifically with church buildings (including chapels), 
ecclesiastical complexes in which there was more than 
one church or chapel receive more than one number. On 
the other hand, the mere assumption that a certain place 
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would have had a church is not normally considered 
sufficient reason in itself for including it, unless there is a 
specific documentary reference or some archaeological 
trace. It may be assumed, for example, that most — 
though not necessarily all — of the castles held and garri- 
soned by military orders would have had chapels, but it 
would be tedious and possibly misleading to list them all. 
Field chapels used on campaign are not included (cf. 
Usamah Ibn Mungidh (trans. Hitti, 116); Joinville (trans. 
Shaw, 291)). Similarly, references to a religious house or 
order possessing a house (domus) in a certain town should 
not necessarily be taken to imply that it was occupied by 
religious, since such properties were often simply rented 
to lay persons. 

In general, my approach throughout the Corpus has 
been to present the documentary and archaeological 
evidence from which the building history of each par- 
ticular monument may be reconstructed, and to give a 
list of sources from which more information may be 
obtained. Limitations of space and time have meant that 
architectural discussion of an art-historical as opposed to 
a purely descriptive kind has been kept to a minimum. 
Similarly, the institutional histories of monastic houses, 
religious orders and cathedral chapters are investigated 
only in so far as they affected, or may have affected, the 
building history of a particular church and its associated 
buildings. 

Finally, some particular points concerning the entries 
in the Corpus should be noted. Because most places in the 
Holy Land have been called by different names in different 
periods and by different peoples, sites included in the 
Corpus are designated by a ‘normative’ name. In most 
cases this is either the name most familiar to English 
readers (e.g. Acre, Jerusalem, Lydda, Jaffa) or, where such 
does not exist or is liable to mislead, the modern Arabic 
name, which very often also corresponds to the medieval 





Arabic and Crusader names. Alternative site names are 
given below each section heading, and an alphabetical 
key to them is provided by the index at the end of the 
volume. Place-names appearing in ancient (non-Biblical) 
and medieval sources are printed in italics to distinguish 
them from the modern or ‘normative’ use. 

In order to assist in comparison, the drawings have 
been prepared as far as is practicable to a uniform scale of 
1:200; a guide to the conventions used in the drawings is 
given below. 
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Qaryat al-Inab; Cr. Castellum Emaus/Emmaus, 
Chastel des Emauz, Fons Emaus, Fontaine 
d’Esmals/Emaus, Fontenoid 


No. 1 Church (of Our Lord’s Resurrection) 
1603.1349 


History 


During the twelfth century, at least two places in Pal- 
estine were identified as the Biblical Emmaus, where 
Christ appeared to Cleopas and some other disciples after 
His crucifixion and resurrection (Luke 24. 13-35). The 
earlier tradition, which located Emmaus at ‘Amwas, is 
still found in Western accounts of the First Crusade 
(1099) and in a Greek source as late as 1185 (see no. 
10). But it seems that the large discrepancy between the 
actual distance of ‘Amwas from Jerusalem and the figure 
of 60 stades (about 7.5 miles) given in the Latin Bible 
would have encouraged Westerners to seek an alter- 
native site closer to the city (see Abel 1967: 11, 315, 420; 
Vincent and Abel 1932: 305-15). 

Among the holy sites at ‘Amwas (Nicopolis) mentioned 

by pilgrims from the fourth century onwards were a 
church and a health-giving spring. An abundant spring 
also existed at Qaryat al-Inab, today known as Abu 
Ghosh. located only about 8 miles from Jerusalem and, 
like ‘Amwas, on the road to Ramla. In March 1047 it 
was seen by Nasir-i Khusraw: 
In the village of Kariat-al-‘Anab there is a fine spring of sweet 
water gushing out from under a stone, and they have placed all 
around troughs, with small buildings contiguous (for the shelter 
of travellers). (PPTS, tv, 22) 


Excavations have confirmed this description and shown 
that the caravanserai, dating from the ninth century and 
evidently serving the Ramla-Jerusalem road through Bab 
al-Wad, was constructed next to a Roman cistern enclos- 
ing the mouth of the spring (de Vaux and Steve 1950: 
58-91). 

Neither archaeology nor written evidence, however, 
attests the existence of a church at Abu Ghosh before the 
twelfth century. A church is indeed recorded at Cariath- 
iarim, Biblical Kiriath-Jearim, by Peter the Deacon writing 
in 1137 (CCSL, cLxxv, 97). But Peter’s text is mostly a 
compilation made from sources of the late fourth century 
to the early eighth. The church of the Ark of the Coven- 
ant, to which he refers, is probably to be identified with 
the remains of a fourth- or fifth-century basilica exca- 
vated at Dair al--Azar, overlooking the spring of Abu 





Ghosh from a site 400 m to the west of it (Ovadiah 1970: 
18-19, no. 5; de Vaux and Steve 1950: 9-11; Wilkinson 
1977: 163-4; Kiihnel (G) 1988: 149-50). There is 
besides no indication in any twelfth-century Western 
source that a connection was then being made between 
Kiriath-Jearim and Abu Ghosh (cf. de Vaux and Steve 
1950: 11). Thus, any hope of relating Peter the Deacon's 
church to the twelfth-century church at Abu Ghosh 
should be abandoned (cf. Clermont-Ganneau 1896: 11, 
60-3; Folda 1977: 259-61). 

The earliest recorded mention of the church which still 
survives at Abu Ghosh enclosing the spring seems to be 
that made by Belard of Ascoli: 


The village of Emmaus [castellum Emaus] is near to the house [of 
Zechariah, or ‘Ain Karim] by one large mile, and is the same 
distance from Jerusalem ... In that village indeed, in the place 
in which Christ appeared to the two disciples, there is now a 
church. (JHC, 1, 46) 


Unfortunately the date of this text is not precisely known. 
G.-A. Neumann’s conclusion that it was written before 
1120 is based on tenuous and negative evidence (1881: 
229); it may possibly date to any time between 1112 and 
c.1165. 

The church is not mentioned by any other twelfth- 
century pilgrim text. The site was evidently a place of 
pilgrimage, however, for it is mentioned in a number of 
pilgrim sources. These suggest that it was normally 
approached from Jerusalem itself, either directly or as 
part of an excursion taking in ‘Ain Karim and other sites 
(e.g. Anon. 0 (1170), 8 (IHC, m1, 14); Anon. vii (c.1160), 
6 (IHC, 1m, 80); Anon. vu (c.1185), 5 (IHC, ur, 86)). 
Theodoric (c.1175), for instance, after speaking of ‘Ain 
Karim and Belmont (Suba), writes, 


Near these mountains is the village of Emmaus [castellum 
Emaus], which the moderns call Fontenoid, where the Lord 
appeared to two of His disciples on the very day of His resurrec- 
tion. (ch. xxxviu, ed. Bulst, 42; PPTS, v, 57) 


Somewhat curiously perhaps, none of these texts gives 
any suggestion that Abu Ghosh lay on the main Abbasid 
road between Jerusalem and Ramla that passed through 
Bab al-Wad (cf. de Vaux and Steve 1950: fig. 16). Theo- 
doric, for instance, continued his journey to Lydda by 
way of Nabi Samwil and either al-Qubaiba or the Beth 
Horon pass (chs. XXXVIII-Xxx1x, ed. Bulst 42-3). But this 
does not necessarily mean that Abu Ghosh had lost its 
function as a road-station on that route. 

When Theodoric visited Abu Ghosh, the village and 
probably the church would have been in the hands of the 
Hospitallers. It is uncertain, however, exactly when it had 
come into their possession. The ‘land of Emmaus’ that 
was leased to the Hospital by Robert of Sinjil in 1141 
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seems more likely to have been located around ‘Amwas 
(see no. 10). Between 1163 and 1169, however, the 
revenues of Abu Ghosh (castellum Emaus) along with 
those of the neighbouring villages of Aqua Bella (Kh. 
‘Iqbala), Belueer (Qastal) and Saltus Muratus (?Qaluniya) 
were offered by the master of the Hospital, Gilbert of 
Assaily, to Duke Bela of Hungary. against the duke's 
projected visit to the Holy Land. The Hospital had already 
received from the duke 10,000 gold bezants with which 
to purchase landed estates which would provide him and 
his wife with an income while they were in Palestine: but 
the Hospitallers had been unable to find any lands for sale 
near Jerusalem, and therefore offered some of their own. 
As it turned out, however, Duke Bela never set foot in the 
Holy Land at all, and the villages and their incomes 
therefore seem to have remained firmly in Hospitaller 
hands. It is not clear, however, when the Hospital had 
acquired castellum Emaus and the other named properties 
(Cart. des Hosp., 1, 222-3, no. 309; RRH, 120-1, no. 
458). 

In 1187, Abu Ghosh and the area around it were lost 
to Saladin. In June 1192, Richard I, advancing from Bait 
Nuba (presumably along the Roman road from Yalu 
through Kh. al-Qasr), surprised a party of Muslims at 
la fontaine d’Esmals and pursued the fugitives to within 
sight of Jerusalem (Ambroise, line 9846; Itin. Ric., v, 49 
(RS, Xxxvul..i, 369); cf. Aba Shama (RHC Or, v, 54)). 

Doubtless Abu Ghosh would have been returned to 
Frankish hands between 1229 and 1244. The only 
mention of it made during this period, however, is by 
pilgrims referring to the spring and the castellum where 
Christ appeared to the disciples (Anon. x (1250- __) (IHC, 
1, 106); Michelant and Raynaud, Itinéraires, 47-8, 99, 
1047 (c.1230), cf. 159 (c.1261)). Thirteenth-century pil- 
grims speak of Emmaus in relation to Jerusalem only and 
like their twelfth-century predecessors give no indication 
that it might also be visited by travellers going to and 
from Ramla. 

Indeed, it seems likely that the more usual route up to 
Jerusalem would now have been the one given by the 
Pelrinages et pardouns de Acre (c.1280), which passed from 
Ramla through Betynoble (Bait Nuba) and Montioie (Nabi 
Samwil) (ch. 1, 1 (ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 229)). 
Emaus, which is also included in this itinerary mid-way 
between Bait Nuba and Nabi Samwil, was possibly 
already being identified with al-Qubaiba (q.v.), where the 
traditional site of Biblical Emmaus has been mistakenly 
located by Westerners down to modern times. The migra- 
tion of Emmaus to al-Qubaiba, however, was not firmly 
established until the fifteenth century. In 1283, Burchard 
of Mount Sion was therefore still able to speak of Emmaus 
in terms which seem to indicate Abu Ghosh (chs. VII, X 


(ed. Laurent 77, 84)); and Ricoldus of Montecroce also 
places it eight miles from Jerusalem and notes that there 
was there a beautiful church (ch. vi, 20-1 (ed. Laurent, 
113); cf. de Vaux and Steve 1950: 105-6). 

In the early sixteenth century, the southern road from 
Ramla to Jerusalem through Bab al-Wad seems once 
more to have been the most frequented one. Emmaus, 
however, was by now firmly established by the Fran- 
ciscans at al-Qubaiba. Other explanations therefore 
had to be found for the abandoned twelfth-century 
church at Abu Ghosh. For reasons which seem to have 
been influenced more by local Muslim folklore than by 
any other consideration, the place was identified as 
Anatoth and the church as that of St Jeremias (see Abel 
1967: 11, 420-1; de Vaux and Steve 1950: 116-18). The 
caravanserai, despite having been restored at the end of 
the fourteenth century (de Vaux and Steve 1950: 
105-14), was now once more in ruins and was identified 
by Boniface of Ragusa (1577: 101) as a former Fran- 
ciscan convent, whose friars had all been massacred by 
bandits some eighty years before. The story was without 
any foundation, but it was adopted and embellished by 
later Franciscan writers (cf. de Vaux and Steve 1950: 
118). 

In 1873, possession of the derelict church at Abu 
Ghosh, then being used as a stable, was obtained for the 
French Government by the Marquis de Vogiié, French 
ambassador in Istanbul, as compensation for the Latins’ 
loss (as they saw it) of the church of St George at Lydda to 
the Greeks three years before. The building had already 
been studied by de Vogiié himself (1860: 340-4, pl. xxv) 
and was investigated further by Ch. Clermont-Ganneau 
in 1870 and 1874 (1896: 1, 23; 11, 60-4). More accurate 
plans of the nave and crypt were made by C. Mauss in 
1874 during the clearing of debris from the building 
(1894). 

In 1901, the church and surrounding land were 
handed over to the Benedictines of La Pierre-qui-Vire and 
excavation and restoration work began in earnest 
(Moreau 1906). While this work continued and a 
building to accommodate the monks was being erected 
against the east end of the church, plans and section 
drawings, including water colour copies of the sur- 
viving paintings inside the church, were made by the 
Comte de Piellat (cf. Enlart 1925: pls. 139-139bis; de 
Vaux and Steve 1950: pl. v; de Sandoli 1974: fig. 96; 
Kiihnel (G) 1988: 152 n.21, pls. xxxvii-Lx1). Exca- 
vations in the area immediately east of the church by the 
Ecole Biblique in 1944 uncovered ruins of the pre- 
Crusader caravanserai and of structures dating from the 
period of Crusader occupation (de Vaux 1946a; de Vaux 
and Steve 1950). 








Description 


The eastern part of the medieval church was built directly 
over the walls of a Roman cistern, the western part on the 
natural rock (fig. 2). Immediately east of it lay the ninth- 
century caravanserai, which was now modified to serve a 
new function in association with the church (fig. 4). In 
the centre of the cistern, henceforth turned into a crypt, a 
rectangular tank was cut into the rock to receive the 
water from the spring; the overflow was now channelled 
out through a new conduit beneath the east wall to feed a 
pair of open tanks further down the hillside (de Vaux and 
Steve 1950: 95-8, fig. 13). The rock-cut tank is aligned 
due east, unlike the church itself; and traces of an altar 
emplacement in the stone which covers it also add weight 
to the argument that would identify it with the Spring of 
Emmaus that was venerated in the twelfth century. 

The size and proportions of the church were, it seems, 
dictated in large measure by those of the Roman cistern 
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1 Abu Ghosh. church of the Resurrection (no. 1): plan at ground level. 


that it covered and by the two rock-cut staircases that 
had given access to it from the west (figs. 1-3). Overall the 
church measures some 27.5 by 20.6/21.3 m with walls 
over 2.5 m thick. The illustrations by Mauss and photo- 
graphs taken before 1901 (pl. ta) indicate that the church 
was even then almost completely intact, unlike the build- 
ings lying east of it. Subsequent restoration work has 
entailed little more than repointing and replastering the 
walls and vaults, sealing the roof and building up the 
parapets and part of the chevet (pl. 1b). The external 
appearance of the masonry is of large roughly shaped 
blocks of hard limestone laid in courses, with more finely 
cut freestone being used for the door and window sur- 
rounds, and large rusticated blocks for the quoins. Inside. 
the walls and piers are all faced with well-cut ashlar, 
while the vaults are more roughly constructed and 
plastered. 

Internally the nave measures some 20.2 by 15.6 m 
(pls. 11-111). It is divided into three aisles of almost equal 
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2 Abu Ghosh, church of the Resurrection (no. 1): plan at crypt level. 


width, each of four bays. The two eastern bays of the 
central nave are almost square in plan, following the 
arrangement of the crypt below, while the remaining 
western pair are more compressed, possibly because the 
more the nave was extended in this direction the more 
solid rock would have had to be removed to make way for 
it. On the east, each aisle terminates in a semi-circular 
apse with a pointed semi-dome contained in the thickness 
of the chevet. The central apse had a double-splayed 
pointed-arched east window, set just above the lower 
cornice. 

The vaulting is carried on rectangular piers and pilas- 
ters. The arches of the nave arcades spring from imposts 
with quirked cavetto mouldings. They are each composed 
of two rows of voussoirs, the inner being somewhat 
narrower than the outer, which in turn is flush with the 
clearstorey wall. Where the arcades meet the west wall 
they spring from paired elbow-columns with thick-leafed 
capitals and abaci representing simple projections of the 


continuous cornice which runs around the interior of the 
building. The central nave, like the aisles, is groin- 
vaulted, the four bays being separated from one another 
by transverse arches, springing from single elbow- 
columns with similar thick-leafed capitals; here the abaci 
form part of the upper cornice which is also continuous 
about the whole building. Each bay of the clearstorey 
contains a double-splayed pointed-arched window. 

The aisles are groin-vaulted, the bays being defined by 
transverse arches springing from the cornices of the piers 
and pilasters. Each bay except the western one is lit by a 
window similar to those of the clearstorey. 

The principal door to the church is in the third bay of 
the north wall (pl. tv). Somewhat curiously, it is not set 
centrally in the bay, but is displaced by about 0.30 m to 
the west. While this is hardly noticeable on the inside, itis 
all too evident on the outside, where the top of the arch is 
awkwardly out of alignment with the window above it. 
The door itself is rectangular, some 1.60 m wide, and set 
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1a Abu Ghosh, church of the Resurrection (no. 1): from the south-west, photographed by Gertrude Bell in March 1900. 
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\bu Ghosh, church of the Resurrection (no. 1): from the west. 
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1 Abu Ghosh, church of the Resurrection (no. 1): the north 
aisle looking east. 


back from the outer wall face in a pointed-arched recess 
1.0m deep. Here again the architectural elements are 
rather clumsily arranged: the hood-mould which 
encloses the plain roll- and cavetto-mouldings of the 
outer arch has a horizontal return, parallel and similar to 
a cyma-recta moulding immediately below it, which con- 
tinues back to serve as impost for the inner arch of the 
door. In this way the arches appear disarticulated. A 
particular feature of the outer arch is a pair of rounded 
spiral fleurons which nestle at the ends of one of the 
concave mouldings (cf. Deschamps 1964: 225, 292). 

A second, smaller door entered from the first bay of the 
north aisle leads to a staircase, which continues up east- 
ward within the wall; this formerly gave on to the roof of 
a building ranged against the east wall of the church 
(today it leads into the convent building). A third door, set 
in the centre of the southern apse, probably communi- 
cated with a sacristy in the same building, but at the same 
level as the nave. 

The crypt corresponds in plan with the six eastern bays 
of the church and is enclosed by low groin-vaults sup- 


ut Abu Ghosh, church of the Resurrection (no. 1): the nave, 
looking west. 


ported on two massive rectangular piers. The north and 
south walls are those of the Roman cistern, though 
masked by the pilasters supporting the vaulting and 
pierced by internally splayed pointed-arched windows 
(de Vaux and Steve 1950: 37-9). A narrow doorway in 
the second bay of the north wall gives access from ground 
level outside, by means of a short staircase. The east wall 
of the Roman cistern appears to have been substantially 
rebuilt in order to accommodate the three apses, mirror- 
ing in plan those of the level above. In a sunken area in 
the central bay of the crypt stood the altar constructed 
over the spring, which has been described above (pl. v). 
On the west, the rock-cut face of the Roman cistern was 
obscured by Crusader masonry, including the piers which 
form the foundation for two of the piers of the nave 
above. 

It seems that, as originally planned, access to the crypt 
from the nave was to have been by means of the two 
rock-cut staircases which had formerly given access to 
the water level in the Roman cistern. The eastern ends of 
these were therefore provided with rectangular doorways 
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3. Abu Ghosh, church of the Resurrection (no. 1): section through the nave and crypt. looking N. 


and the passages were vaulted over and, where neces- 
sary, provided with stone steps. This projected arrange- 
ment, however, seems to have been abandoned, probably 
before it was ever completed, in favour of the system 
existing today of a single broad flight of steps opening 
from the central western bay of the crypt, and turning to 
the right where it came up to the line of the church’s west 
wall (de Vaux and Steve 1950: 12-13, 98). The steps, it 
will be noted, are laid parallel to the sides of the tank 
enclosing the spring, and thus run obliquely to the direc- 
tion of the stair-passage. The reason for this change of 
plan may have been that the earlier system would have 
taken up almost two bays of the central nave, whereas 
the present arrangement occupies less than one. 
Externally the church appears as a stark box-like 
structure with flat terraced roofs, the clearstorey flanked 
by rectangular buttresses with sloping heads. The west 
window with its triple-recessed exterior has been restored 
with a rounded head, though a pointed one would have 
been more consistent with the shape of the window itself. 
Like the north door, the extended impost moulding is set 
one course below the horizontally returned ends of the 
hood-mould. The outer face of the east window, now 
obscured by a modern building, is also covered by a 


hood-mould but is otherwise similar to the nave 
windows. 


Decoration and Furnishings 


Architectural sculpture is represented by no more than 
the thick-leafed capitals of the elbow-columns in the nave 
and the rounded spiral fleurons of the north door. 
Although the interior now appears bare and sombre, it 
would originally have been enlivened by paintings, of 
which only faint traces remain. These were studied by the 
Comte de Piellat in 1901-3 (cf. Kithnel (G) 1988: 152 
n.21) and by M. Virolleaud in 1924, when more could be 
seen of them than today (Diehl 1924ab; cf. de Sandoli 
1974: figs. 93-5); more recently, they have received the 
attention of Jaroslav Folda (1977: 259-61), Anne-Marie 
Weyl-Carr (1982) and Gustav Kiihnel (1988: 149-80, 
figs. 119-22, pls. xxxvilI-Lx1). Only the two eastern bays 
and the east end seem to have been decorated. In the 
semi-dome of the central apse was depicted the resurrec- 
ted Christ, with the inscription [Resurrect]io Dni, and 
below this two rows of standing saints; in the north apse, 
Christ in majesty between the Virgin Mary and John the 
Baptist; and in the south apse, Abraham, Isaac and Jacob 
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tv Abu Ghosh, church of the Resurrection (no. 1): the main 
north door. 


receiving the souls of the elect. On the north wall of the 
first bay were three figures, including a mounted soldier 
saint above the doorway; in the second bay of the same 
wall, the Dormition of the Virgin. The picture on the 
south wall of the first bay seems to have been a virtual 
mirror image of the one facing it on the north; the scene 
in the second bay is the Crucifixion. Human figures are 
still visible on the west sides of the two nave piers nearest 
the apse, the other faces of which, together with the nave 
arcades, are decorated with imitation marble veneer. 
While the style of the painting is unquestionably Byzan- 
tine and attributable to the early ‘dynamic’ phase of the 
Comnenian style (c.1170), the inscriptions are exclus- 
ively in Latin. 

he vault of the crypt was decorated with a pattern of 
stars (pl. vi), similar to that found in the cave church in 
Gethsemane (Jerusalem, q.v.). As G. Kiihnel suggests 
(1988: 176-7), the apse was probably decorated with a 
representation of Christ’s post-resurrection appearance 
at Emmaus, but no trace of this survives. 


Various pieces of church furniture were found in the 
excavations of the 1940s. They include an octagonal 
baptismal font and two sculptural fragments (de Vaux 
and Steve 1950: 95-6, 152-3. pl. H (nos. 6, 9, 12), pl. 
xx.2-3). A medieval stone sarcophagus with a ridged 
cover and gable ends decorated with crosses was also 
excavated near the north wall of the church in 1901 (de 
Vaux and Steve 1950: 13). 


Associated Buildings 


The caravanserai lying east of the church appears, from 
the excavated portions of it. to have been roughly rec- 
tangular in shape, measuring overall some 29 m (E-W) 
by 33 m (N-S) (fig. 4; pl. vim). It was entered by a gate on 
the north and was flanked on the east by a pair of large 
masonry tanks, fed from the spring on the east. In the 
centre lay an open court (13 by 20 m) surrounded by a 
covered walkway which gave access to a series of rooms 





Vv Abu Ghosh, church of the Resurrection (no. 1): the crypt, 
showing the base of the altar erected over the Spring of 
Emmaus, looking south. 
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v1 Abu Ghosh, church of the Resurrection (no. 1): traces of 
painted decoration surviving on one of the transverse 
arches in the crypt. 


on the south and east (de Vaux and Steve 1950: 58-91). 
The changes introduced into the complex in the twelfth 
century served to consolidate and adapt it rather than 
replace it (de Vaux and Steve 1950: 101-2); unfortu- 
nately the full details of these modifications have been 
obscured by another rebuilding in the late fourteenth 
century, and by subsequent dilapidation. Among the 
twelfth-century changes noted by de Vaux and Steve, 
however. are the conversion of the south-eastern water 
tank into a vaulted room, containing an oven in its east 
wall; and the conversion of a former cistern beneath the 
adjoining room in the south-east corner into a latrine pit, 
servicing garderobes at both the ground-floor and first- 
floor level (1950: 98-101). A photograph of the outer 
east wall of the church before the modern convent build- 
ing was constructed (de Vaux and Steve 1950: pl. x1) 
indicates the existence of a three-storey structure built 
against its south-east corner. The first floor of this com- 


municated directly with the nave of the church through a 
door in the south apse; quite possibly it also contained a 
sacristy. From this a two-storey range of buildings 
extended across the east end of the church, incorporating 
or replacing the west portico of the caravanserai. Access 
to the terrace roof of this was provided by the stair in the 
north-east corner of the church, the upper end of which is 
indicated in the photograph by a rectangular doorway 
covered by a low relieving arch; this door is at the same 
level as the window in the central apse (cf. de Vaux and 
Steve 1950: 101). 

Since the principal entrances to the caravanserai and 
the church were both on the north, it seems quite likely 
that the area north of them was enclosed in some 
way. Part of the area may possibly have been used as a 
cemetery. 


Epigraphy 


Apart from the inscriptions in Latin and Greek associated 
with the paintings, a large number of masonry marks 
have been collected and analysed from the dressed stone- 
work of the church (see Clermont-Ganneau 1896: 1, 23; 
de Sandoli 1974: 245-6; Pringle 1981a: 183f.). A stone 
with diagonal tooling which forms part of the left-hand 
jamb of the door into the crypt from the north staircase 
has a Nine Men's Morris (or Morelles) board roughly 
incised on it; since the game could not have been played 
with the board in its present position, it must have been 
scratched — quite possibly by the masons — after the block 
had been cut, but before it was built into the doorway. 


Discussion 


Among the various explanations put forward for the 
church and its associated buildings the one most often 
repeated is that they represented a commandery of the 
Hospitallers, founded in or soon after 1141 (e.g. de Vaux 
and Steve 1950: 102-4; Enlart 1925: 11, 317; Des- 
champs 1964: 225). There exists, however, no secure 
evidence to support such a proposition. In the first place, 
the terra Emmaus that Robert of Sinjil made over to the 
Hopsital in 1141 is more likely, for reasons explained 
elsewhere (see no. 10), to have been located around 
‘Amwas; and the bailiff of Emaus, mentioned in 1186, 
also seems more likely to have been in charge of the 
Hospitaller estates in that area. From around 1160, and 
possibly earlier, Abu Ghosh and the Hospitaller lands 
round about it would in any case have been under the 
control of the castellan of Belmont (Harper and Pringle 
1988: 102). 

As we have seen, the first record of a church at Abu 
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vi Abu Ghosh: remains of the caravanserai surviving on the east side of the church (no. 1), viewed from the south. 


Ghosh is given by Belard of Ascoli, writing sometime 
between 1112 and c.1165. Architecturally, however, the 
building may be compared closely with the church of St 
Mary of the Germans in Jerusalem (q.v.). The ground 
plans of the two buildings are remarkably similar and both 
appear to have had transverse arches across the nave, 
springing from elbow-columns with thick-leafed capitals. 
The newly founded German hospital in Jerusalem, with 
which the church of St Mary was associated, is first 
mentioned in December 1143 in a letter of Pope Celestine 
Il to Raymond, master of the Hospital of St John, placing 
it in obedience to him and his successors (RRH, 54-5, no. 
214). This church would probably therefore date to 
c.1140 or possibly earlier. A similar dating for the church 
at Abu Ghosh would be entirely consistent with the 
independent art-historical assessment of its wall paint- 
ings, which most specialists now agree in placing around 
the year 1170, in the period of co-operation between 
King Amalric and Emperor Manuel | Comnenus (Folda 
1977: 261; Weyl-Carr 1982; Kiihnel (G) 1988: 149, 
177-80). 

The church at Abu Ghosh was probably standing 
therefore by c.1140. But who built it? — and why? The 
pilgrim texts, the arrangement of the crypt, and the 


programme of the wall paintings (cf. Kiihnel (G) 1988: 
173-7), allow for little doubt that its principal function 


Emmaus and the place where the truth of the Resurrec- 
tion was made known to the disciples. The identification 
of Abu Ghosh with castellum Emmaus of the Latin Vulgate 
may have been influenced by the castellated appearance 
of the caravanserai (cf. de Vaux and Steve 1950: 92-4); 
but it seems as likely that here, as in the Vulgate itself, 
castellum would have been understood to mean no more 
than ‘village’. 

The ninth-century caravanserai was still in use in the 
mid eleventh century and; as we have seen, repairs and 
alterations were made to its buildings in the twelfth. 
Although there is no direct evidence for determining its 
function in this period, it seems quite likely that it would 
have continued to serve as a hostel for travellers, but now 
in particular for Christian pilgrims visiting the church of 
Emmaus. It may be noted that the complex was rebuilt as 
a khan or caravanserai at the end of the fourteenth 
century (de Vaux and Steve 1950: 105-18). 

The physical juxtaposition of pilgrim hospice and 
church, and more especially the direct access between 
part of the former and the sanctuary of the latter through 
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4 Abu Ghosh: plan of the church (no. 1) and caravanserai. 


its southern apse, would also seem to imply the presence 
of a religious community serving the two institutions. 
The architectural similarity of the church with that of St 
Mary of the Germans might suggest that the community 
were German Hospitallers; but since the German hospital 
in Jerusalem was still at this time subject to the master of 
the Hospital of St John, it seems more probable that the 
church and hospice at Abu Ghosh belonged to the Hospi- 
tallers themselves. By 1163/9, the village was certainly 
in their hands, when they offered its revenues to Duke 
Bela of Hungary. 


Visited 
23.5.84, 


4.2.79, 3.8.79, 19.8.80, 22.7.81, 2.3.82, 


Sources 


Belard of Ascoli (1112-65), tv (IHC, 11, 46); Ricoldus of Monte- 
croce (1289-91), vi, 20-2 (ed. Laurent, 113; IHC, 1v, 274). 


Abel 1967: 1, 420-1; Ali Bey 1816: 11, 246; Avi-Yonah 
1975a; Bagatti 1979a: 144—5, pl. 52; Belon 1553: 141; Ben- 
venisti 1970: 19, 64, 226, 345-50, figs.; Boase 1967: 87-8; 
1977: 112-13, 122-3: Boniface of Ragusa 1577: 101; van 
Bruyn 1725: m1, 167-8; Buschhausen 1978: 191 n.214; 
Clermont-Ganneau 1896: 1, 23; 1, 8, 60-3; Conder and Kit- 
chener 1881: m1, 18, 132-4, pl. opp. p. 132; Deschamps 1939: 
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20 n.3; 1964: 223-6, 292. pls. 63-71: Diehl 1924a, 1924b: 
Englebert 1975; Enlart 1925: 11, 315-25. pls. 7, 16, 137—9bis: 
Folda 1977: 259-61, pls. xxxtv-xxxv; Germer-Durand 1893a: 
Guérin 1868: 1, 62-71, 279-80: Hoade 1946: 118-21; 1978: 
602-4: Israel 1964: 1460: Johns 1937: 39 (J5); 1948: 97-8: 
Kiihnel (G) 1988: 149-80, figs. 119-22, pls. xxxviI—-Lx1; 
Langé 1965: 162-7, figs. 103-13; Laufes 1915: 288-302. fig. 
7, pls. Lxtv-Lxv; Levaillant 1613: 219: Mauss 1894, 1901; 
Meistermann 1936: 96-97, plan; Moreau 1906: Palestine 
1929: 216; 1948: 154: Pococke 1743: 1, 6; Porter 1887: 
xx-xxi, fig.: Pringle 1981la: 183f.; Quaresmi 1626: 1, 14-15; 
Runciman 1954: m1, 381; Salmon (FJ) 1955; de Sandoli 1974: 
240-6; Smail 1973: 146-9, fig. 30. pls. 44-6; Tobler 1853: 11, 
742-53; de Vaux 1946a; de Vaux and Steve 1950; Vincent 
and Abel 1932: 386-93; de Vogiié 1860: 340-4, pl. xxv; 
Weyl-Carr 1982. 


‘ABUD 





Cr. Casale S. Mariae 


The village of St Mary was sold by Baldwin of Mirabel to 
the Hospital in 1167, saving the lands held there by the 
Church of Bethlehem (Cart. des Hosp., 1, 254-5, no. 371; 


oven 
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265. no. 388: RRH, 113, no. 433; RRH Ad, 28, no. 
457a; cf. Riant, Etudes, 1, 144, no. 9 (1227): Hiestand, 
Vorarbeiten, 11, 381, no. 190 (1227); RRH, 137-8, no. 
518 (1174); 258-60, no. 983 (1227)). From 1176, the 
income from the village along with that from Caphaer 
(Kafr ad-Dik) was devoted to the provision of white bread 
for the sick in the Hospital in Jerusalem (Cart. des Hosp., 1. 
no. 494; Delaville le Roulx, Archives, 126-7, no. 38: 
King, Rule, 29-30; RRH, 145, no. 547; Riley-Smith 
1967: 334). The twelfth-century name of the village was 
evidently derived from the dedication of its principal 
church, Sitti Mariam (no, 2). 

‘Abud occupies a spur running north-south on the 
western edge of the Judaean hills. In Byzantine times it 
was evidently an important Christian settlement, lying on 
the principal road from Jerusalem, via Gophna (Jifna), to 
Antipatris (Ras al-Ain). Its significance is attested by the 
number of ruined churches identified in and around the 
present village and studied by V. Guérin in 1863 and 
1870 (1874: u. 87-8), A.M. Schneider (1933: 155-9) 
and B. Bagatti (1960a, 1979: 117-21). ‘Abud has 
remained a predominantly Christian village up till the 
present day. Between the eleventh and thirteenth cen- 
turies, three Syriac monks from the village are mentioned 
in colophons. The first is Elias. who constructed the 
monastery of St Elias or Dair al-Kaukab (no. 84), 
between ‘Abud and Dair Abu Mashal (Belfort), sometime 
after 1030: the second, Mafrij Ibn Aba ‘I-Hayr, copied a 
set of Gospels at Mount Sinai in 1104; and the third, the 
deacon Surtr, acquired a book of canon tables near Cairo 
in the thirteenth century (Milik 1960a: 201-3; Lagrange 
1925: 499-504). 


No.2 Church of St Mary (Sitti Mariam) 
1567.1583 


History 


The present Greek Orthodox church in ‘Abud is dedicated 
to St Mary, and it seems likely that this was also its 
dedication in the twelfth century when the village was 
called casale $. Mariae. A Syriac inscription built into the 
vault of the south aisle indicates that it had been rebuilt 
in 1058. The language of the text and the mention of 
Patriarch Theodosius of Antioch, along with the arch- 
bishop Abraham and the priest Peter, indicates that the 
church belonged at that time to the Jacobite, or Syrian 
Orthodox community (see below). 


Description 


The church lies at the centre of the village on the eastern 
flank of the spur. Restoration work carried out in 1956 


has made it easier to interpret some of the earlier features 
of the building, though the interior is now almost com. 
pletely plastered, making it impossible to distinguish the 
masonry. 

The remains of the earliest church on the site include 
the foundations and lower courses of the outer walls of 
the present church and those of its annexe on the south 
(fig. 5). The masonry of this phase, consisting of large 
smoothly dressed ashlars, survives as much as 4 m above 
the pavement level. The early church would thus have 
been almost square in plan, measuring internally 12.20/ 
12.30m (N-S) by 14.15/14.30m (E-W) with walls 
().90-1.20 m thick. On the east it had a semi-circular 
apse (radius, 2.05 m) (pl. vim). The south nave arcade, 
which still survives virtually intact, shows that it was a 
colonnaded basilica of three aisles and six bays, with 
most likely a clearstorey and a wooden roof. The style of 
the capitals (pl. 1x) and of the semi-circular arches which 
they support suggests a fifth- to sixth-century date 
(Bagatti 1960a: 190-6). 

The annexe built against the western part of the south 
wall represents a single room some 6 m square intern- 
ally. It is uncertain whether or not it originally communi- 
cated directly with the nave of the church, as the inter- 
vening wall is coated with plaster on both sides. The 
present door is on the west. On the outer face of the east 
wall, however, it is possible to see another blocked 
entrance some 1.22 m wide, with a semi-circular arch, 
flanked by a pair of internally-splayed slit windows, 
0.10 m wide and 0.67 m high. The trapezoidal projecting 
hoods which cover these may be compared with that of 
another Byzantine building. possibly a church, at 
Burham near Bir Zait (see Pringle and Leach 1983: 323, 
pls. 9 and 11); and with two windows of the fifth-century 
cave church at Shepherds’ Field, near Bethlehem (Tzaleris 
1975: 9, pl. 4.2-3). 

In a secondary phase, the wooden roof of this Byzan- 
tine church was replaced by vaulting, similar to but not 
necessarily the same as that of the present church (pl. x). 
During this process, the north nave arcade seems to have 
been removed altogether. Two of its columns with their 
capitals may well be those which now serve to support 
the vaulted ceiling of the south annexe. The north arcade 
was replaced by two square masonry piers (1.20 by 
1.20 m). The south aisle was retained, but its second and 
fourth columns were encased within masonry piers 
matching those on the north. The nave of the present 
church is covered by three bays of groin-vaults, springing 
from these four piers: but it is uncertain whether this was 
the original arrangement or whether perhaps the central 
bay was covered by a dome, as in the church of the 
Invention of the Head of St John the Baptist at Sabastiya 
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5 ‘Abud, church of St Mary (no. 2): plan and section. 


(q.v.). Three bays of groin-vaults also cover the north 
aisle, and six the south, corresponding to the six bays of 
the surviving earlier arcade. The inscription which dates 
the rebuilding of the church to 1058 is set into the 
springing of the vaulting of the south aisle. 

Some other features of the church may relate to either 
of the main phases of the building. These include the 
semi-circular apsidioles which terminate the east ends of 
the two aisles and the low clergy seats around the apse. 
Other features, such as the present west doors, most of the 
windows, some of the vaulting and the entire narthex, 
probably date to within the last 150 years. 





Furnishings 


Various pieces of chancel posts are built into the modern 
windows on the east; but these, like the other archi- 
tectural fragments collected in the narthex, did not neces- 
sarily come originally from this church. 


Epigraphy 


A Syriac inscription from the church has been described 
and interpreted by J.T. Milik (1960a). It is carved in ten 
lines on the face of a block of limestone (malaki), 0.40 by 
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vir ‘Abud, church of St Mary (no. 2): the east end. 
(0.29 m, built into the spring of the south aisle vaulting 
on the south wall between the first and second bays 
from the west. When seen by Milik, it was still partly 
coated with plaster and his reading of it is therefore 
fragmentary: 

+ Inthe year.../.../...Seleucids.../ which is the same as 
the 450th / year of the reign of the Bedouin [i.e. Muslims] /... 
and / by the hand of our holy father Theodosius / patriarch and 
of the pious archibishop / Abraham and of the priest Peter and 
Of ore ite tes 


The patriarch is identified as Theodosius HI Chryso- 
verghis of Antioch, and the year as AD 1058/450 H. 


Visited 10.1.80, 1.6.81. 


Sources 


Bagatti 1960a: 190-6, figs. 1, 3-5; 1979: 118-19, fig. 46, pls. 
44, 46; Conder and Kitchener 1881: 1, 239, 302-3; Enlart 
1925: 1, 2; Guérin 1874: 1, 87; Milik 1960a; Pringle 1982d: 
10, 26, no. 3, fig. 6; Pringle and Leach 1983; 323. 



























No. 3. Church of St Abdia (Mar Abadia) 
1564.1584 


Description 


The ruined church of St Abdia the Prophet lies north ¢ 
the village on the left-hand side of the main road leading 
to Rantis. According to local tradition, it is from Abdi 
the patron of the village, that ‘Abud takes its name — 
(Guérin 1874: 11, 88). The church is a single-<e” 
structure measuring overall 16.25 m (B-W) by 
(N-S) (fig. 6). The walls are 0.90-1.15 m thick, 
one widening somewhat at the base. On th 
was apparently a semi-circular apse encl : 
tangular projection (pl. x1). Guerin noted a 
for a tomb or former reliquary deposit, be 
sumed site of the altar (1874: 1, 88). N 
structure either survives or is expo 
one to see any trace of doors or windo 
assumed that the nave was barrel-vat 
church of St Anastasia (no. 4). “a 
The building is faced externally with ble 

limestone, roughly squared and laid in fa 
courses, with pinnings in the joints. At . ie 
corner, the course-heights from bottom t oe" 
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1x ‘Abud, church of St Mary (no. 2): one of the fifth- or 
sixth-century capitals surviving in the south arcade. 





62, 46, 42, 30, and 40 cm respectively. On the inside the 
walls are faced with smaller rough blocks, often with two 
courses corresponding to one of the outer face. The hard 
mortared rubble infill contains sherds of coarse pottery 
and presents a smooth surface inside and out, suggesting 
that the walls were constructed between wooden shutter- 
ing. White mosaic tesserae (average 2.2 cm) litter the site. 


Discussion 


As Father Bagatti points out, it seems highly probable 
that the churches of St Abdia and St Anastasia (no. 4) 
are contemporary (1960a: 190). A.M. Schneider inclined 
to date the former to the seventh or eighth century 
(1933: 156). The use of a pointed arch and probably a 
pointed barrel-vault in the latter, however, suggests a 
date after c.800 to be more likely (cf. Pringle 1982d: 8). 
Indeed, it is not improbable that both churches were 
built in the eleventh century in the same period as the 








nearby monastery of St Elias (no. 84) and the rebuilt 
church of St Mary (no. 3) (cf. Milik 1960a: 202). It is not 
known when these two churches were abandoned, 
though they were quite possibly still in use in the twelfth 


century. 


Visited 10.1.80, 1.6.81. 


Sources 


Bagatti 1960a: 188, fig. 3.3: 1979: 119, fig. 48.3; Conder and 
Kitchener 1881: 1, 347; Guérin 1874: 1, 88; Milik 1960a: 
202: Ovadiah 1970: 17, pl. 2.2; Pringle 1982d: 8, 26, no. 1, 
fig. 2: Schneider 1933: 156, figs. 2-3. 


No. 4 St Anastasia (Dair Nastasia) 
1565.1579 
Description 
The ruins of the church of St Anastasia lie south-west of 
the village, south of the road to Shugba. In its planning 
and construction the building is very similar to the 
church of St Abdia (no. 3). It is rectangular, measuring 
overall 14.10m (E-W) by 7.30m (N-S) with walls 
1.10 m thick (fig. 7). On the east it had a semi-circular 
apse contained within a rectangular projection. The 
curvature of the inside wall-faces indicates that the nave 
was barrel-vaulted, probably with a pointed profile. Near 
the east end of the south wall, there still survives a 
pointed-arched opening, 3.60 m wide; this is somewhat 
roughly constructed (its facing is apparently missing), 
except for the impost blocks which are well cut. At the 
western end of the same wall a straight joint running 
through the masonry may perhaps represent the reveal of 
a window, since the opening would probably have been 
too narrow for a door; on the inside this cuts through the 
spring of the vault. Father Bagatti noted a door in the 
west wall; but no trace of this wall, let alone of the door, 
remains now above ground level. It would seem plaus- 
ible, however, for there to have been an entrance from 
this side; and Guérin notes that the nave was preceded by 
a narthex or vestibule (1874: 11, 88). 

The walls of the church survive to a height of about 
3 m above ground level. They are faced externally with 
roughly fractured blocks of the hard local limestone, set 
in courses between 45 and 56 cm high, with galletting in 
the joints and the mortar extending over the face of the 
stones. The mortar of the rubble wall-filling is creamy 
grey, and contains ground-up orange-fired coarse pottery 
with occasional larger sherds. 

Masses of stone lying east of the church suggest that it 
originally formed part of a larger complex. The site is 
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x ‘Abud, church of St Mary (no. 2): the nave, looking east. 
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x1 ‘Abud, church of St Abdia (no. 3), from the south-east. 
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7 ‘Abud, church of St Anastasia (no. 4): plan. 


littered with coarse unglazed pottery, some of it with 
thick rilling, and with mosaic tesserae. 
Discussion 


The dating of this church appears to be the same as St 
Abdia (no. 3), that is to say between the ninth and 
eleventh centuries. 


Visited 1.6.81. 


Sources 


Bagatti 1960a: 188-90, fig. 3.2; 1979: 119, fig. 48.2; Guérin 
1874: 1, 88; Milik 1960a: 202; Ovadiah 1970: 18, pl. 2.3: 
Pringle 1982d: 8, 26, no. 2, fig.2; Schneider 1933: 156, fig. 4. 


‘AIN ADH-DHIRWA 


Qasr Islayin (near Bait Sur) 1597.1104 


From early in the fourth century, the place where St 
Philip baptized the Ethiopian eunuch (Acts 8.26-36) was 
being identified with a spring below Bethsura, beside the 
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main road from Jerusalem to Hebron (Wilkinson 1977: 
153). On the late sixth-century Madaba mosaic map, 
both locations are indicated, and a church is also repre- 
sented next to the spring (Avi-Yonah 1954: 66, no. 81). 
This building may be identified with the remains of a 
Byzantine church that once existed next to ‘Ain adh- 
Dhirwa, beside the main road just east of Bait Sur. It 
seems to have been a three-aisled basilica, measuring 23 
by 17m internally, with a semi-circular central apse 
flanked by rectangular pastophoria. It was oriented 
almost exactly due east and was thus set diagonally to 
the road, with the spring rising just in front of its narthex 
(see Mader 1918: fig. 1; Ovadiah 1970: 53, no. 42). 
Two places called Beithsur formed part of the lands 
associated with Bait Jibrin that were granted to the 
Hospital by Hugh II, lord of Hebron, in 1136 (Cart. des 
Hosp., 1, 97, no. 116; RRH, 40-1, no. 164). One of these 
may be identified with Bait Sur (Grid ref. 1594.1104), 
where remains of a Crusader tower (Burj as-Sur) are still 
to be seen (Benvenisti 1970: 325-6: Pringle 1983a: 171. 
fig. 7). The same location for Bethsura (or Bosra) is also 
indicated on maps of the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies (ROhricht, Karten, no. 1 (c.1300); R6hricht 
1898a). Now the tradition which placed Philip’s Foun- 
tain at the foot of Bethsura would certainly have been 
known in the twelfth century from the writings of St 
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Jerome: but no pilgrim text of that period mentions the 
place of baptism at ‘Ain adh-Dhirwa. Indeed. few mention 
Philip's Fountain at all. and the writers from the late 
thirteenth century to the eighteenth who do. show it in 
the Wadi as-Sikka (Refa'im Valley) at ‘Ain Hanniya (Grid 
ref. 165.127), where the ruins of another Byzantine 
church were excavated in 1932 (Burchard of Mount Sion 
(1283), x (ed. Laurent. 62); Pococke 1743: 1. 45-6: 
Ovadiah 1970: 55, no. 45; Bagatti 1948: 7-13. fig. 6: 
198 3a: 23-5: cf. Tobler 1853: 1, 767-82). 

Despite the lack of any documentary evidence for the 
existence of a church or even for the continuation of its 
Biblical associations in the twelfth century. observations 
made by some nineteenth-century visitors have given rise 
to the idea that the church at ‘Ain adh-Dhirwa was 
somehow restored in the twelfth century. Victor Guérin, 
for instance, writes that ‘The vault was of rubble, and 
what was left of it seemed to me of a later date to the rest 
of the building’ (1868: 11, 288). And the Survey of 
Western Palestine noted in 1873 that ‘The building 
seems probably to be twelfth century work, judging from 
the rude ragwork arch of the door on the north side of the 
nave’ (Conder and Kitchener 1881: 11, 374). This vault 
and door, however, seem more likely to have belonged to 
an Arab house, measuring 6.3 by 14.0 m, which Mader 
indicates had been built over part of the north aisle 
(1918: 12-13. fig. 1.i). There is therefore no evidence to 
support the assertion made by Camille Enlart that this 
was a Romanesque church, while the seventeenth- 
century descriptions that he cites relate not to ‘Ain adh- 
Dhirwa but to ‘Ain Hanniya (1925: 1, 264-5). 

In 1981 all remains of the church at ‘Ain adh-Dhirwa 
were destroyed for the construction of a new mosque on 
the same site. 


Visited 2.10.81. 


Sources 


Bagatti 1983a: 67-9; Beyer 1942: 184 n.1: Benvenisti 1970: 
326; Conder and Kitchener 1881: 11, 311-12, 374. fig.: Enlart 
1925: 1, 264-5; Gonsales 1673: 1, 242: Guérin 1868: U1. 
287-8, 291-5; Mader 1918: 10-34. fig. 1, pl. la; Mann 1972; 
Meistermann 1936: 348-9, fig.: Palestine 1929: 8, 218; 1948: 
179; Robinson 1841: 1, 320; Saller 1946: 16. 


‘AIN AL-HABIS 





1624.1304 


Some 3km west of ‘Ain Karim, above a cave and a 
spring called ‘Ain al-Habis (Spring of the Hermitage), 


Desert of St John (near ‘Ain Karim) 


stands a small convent. built in 1922 by the Franciscans 
(Cangioli 1944: Petrozzi 1971b: 138-46). This is associ 
ated with the memory of St John the Baptist’s early years 
in the Wilderness, or ‘Desert’. of Judaea (cf. Matthew 3. 1- 
Luke 1. 80 and 3. 2). The convent was built on the site of 
earlier structures. which are held by some to have been 
the remains of a Crusader monastery of St John (Hoade 
1946: 385; 1978: 597: Petrozzi 1971b: 138, 146: Prag 
1989: 302). There is no evidence, however, to support 
this assertion. 

Although a succession of twelfth- and thirteenth- 
century pilgrim texts describe the places associated with 
John the Baptist at ‘Ain Karim (see nos. 7-8). the earliest 
sources to identify the area around ‘Ain al-Habis as the 
‘Desert’ in which John grew to manhood date from the 
late fifteenth century (e.g. Brunner 1470: 43: Faber 
1480-3: 1. 640-1; Baldi 1955: 62: cf. Kopp 1946: 
550-1). Francesco Suriano records here a spring, beside 
which St John lived, and the remains of an abandoned 
monastery (1485b: 147-8: Baldi 1955: 63). The site is 
described in similar terms by sixteenth- and seventeenth- 
century visitors. Brother Pietro Pagolo Rucellai, in 1500, 
mentions a church near the spring containing a stone on 
which St John slept, and below it a cave in which he lived 
(Baldi 1955: 65). According to J. Zvallart. the stone 
actually formed the altar inside the cave, above which 
there has been a little church. and a small monastery. of which 
one can see no more than certain parts of the walls. almost 
completely broken down. (1585a: 221f.; Baldi 1955: 69-70) 
The church is also described as in ruins by de Villamont 
(1607: 323f.; Baldi 1955: 71); and, shortly afterwards, 
J. Kootwyk records the monastery as having been exten- 
sive, with several rooms and vaults, though all were by 
then collapsed and in ruins (1619: 247f.; Baldi 1955: 
72). E. Roger also noted a portal still standing (1664: 
213f.; Baldi 1955: 77). The date of the supposed mon- 
astery and chapel, however. are quite unknown. Nor can 
we be certain that the buildings were indeed ecclesi- 
astical. 

The cave chapel of St John still exists, just to the right of 
the spring: but there is nothing about it to indicate either 
its date or its original function (Petrozzi 1971b: 144-6; 
figs. 43-4). 

A short way uphill to the south of the present convent 
stands a small group of buildings, at present used for 
Christian retreat. Amongst them is an earlier structure 
(fig. 8), which Fr B. Bagatti has described as a hermitage 
(198 3a: 20, pl. 1; cf. 1948: 14-17, pl. 2). This nowadays 
Serves as a chapel dedicated to St Elizabeth and sup- 
posedly containing her tomb. 

The building is rectangular, measuring some 10m 
(E-W) by 7.4m (N-S), with walls between 1.35 and 
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xu ‘Ain al-Habis (Desert of St John): remains of a medieval tower, later converted into a chapel of St Elizabeth. 


2.05 m thick (pl. xm). On the east it is built into the 
hillside, and on the north side and the eastern part of the 
south side it is enveloped by later buildings. The masonry 
of the lower parts of the exposed walls is of unevenly 
coursed ashlars with thick drafted margins. At least one 
quoin at the top of the north-west angle has rustication 
on both faces; but most of the quoins, including one 
incised with a Latin cross, are smoothly dressed and 
appear to represent later repair work. The upper parts of 
the walls, including a circular window on the west, have 
also been refaced in a later period. 

The doorway, on the south, is evidently an original 
feature. It is rectangular, 0.53 m wide and about 1.25 m 
high, with large rusticated jambs and a lintel decorated 
with a tabula ansata containing a crudely incised Latin 
cross flanked by the Russian letters 1 +H, standing for 
‘Jesus of Nazareth’. Originally there seems to have been a 
circular motif, possibly a wreath or a cross-in-circle, in 
the centre of the stone, but this was defaced before the 
Latin cross was cut in its place. Within the high barrel- 
vaulted door-passage a vaulted stair on the left leads up 
within the wall to a now-vanished upper storey. 

The interior is covered by a high barrel-vault, of some- 


what elliptical profile, running east-west. Because of the 
plaster covering the walls and vault, it is not entirely 
certain which features are original and which secondary. 
On the east is a low rounded-arched recess, apparently 
intended for an altar, in the base of which and running 
back into the natural rock, is the empty grave identified 
as that of St Elizabeth. To the right of this and in the 
adjacent south wall are a pair of credence niches with 
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8 ‘Ain al-Habis: plan of a medieval tower, now the chapel of 
St Elizabeth. 
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rounded heads. In addition to these, the north and south 
walls are also each provided with a rectangular aumbry. 
A splayed slit-window on the south, set in the haunch of 
the vault, is now blocked externally by a later building. A 
doorway in a recess towards the west end of the north 
wall appears to be a modern insertion, as is the rounded 
window in the recess on the west, though it remains 
possible that the recesses themselves are earlier. 

M.T. Petrozzi identifies the masonry of this building 
as Crusader (1971b: 146). Unfortunately, rusticated 
masonry of this kind is found in Palestine from the Iron 
Age onwards, and its appearance here is not therefore 
conclusive of date. The general character of the building, 
however, with its barrel-vaulted ground-floor, its slit- 
window through the vault, and its stair leading off from 
the entrance passage, much resembles that of the towers 
built by the Crusaders in such places as Qal'at ad-Damm 
(Maldoim), Yazur (Casal des Plains). ar-Ram (Rama, 
Ramatha) and Kh. al-Kurmul (Carmel) (cf. Pringle 198 3a: 
170-2, fig. 7). Indeed, there is nothing specifically 
ecclesiastical about this tower-like structure. Whatever 
the tabula ansata over its door originally contained, the 
present cross and letters are clearly later additions; and 
even if this stone belonged originally to a church, the 
reuse of an inscribed lintel from a Byzantine church can 
be paralleled in the twelfth-century Crusader tower at 
Majdal Yaba (Mirabel) (Pringle 1989: 19). Neither the 
apse recess nor the supposed tomb which it contains are 
demonstrably contemporary with, or earlier than, the 
tower. The conversion of the building into a chapel may 
therefore have happened at a much later date, quite 
possibly after c.1480 when ‘Ain al-Habis began to be used 
as a place for Christian pilgrimage. 

For the time being therefore the case for there having 
been a Crusader monastery or church at ‘Ain al-Habis 
remains unproven. 


Visited 30.5.81. 


Sources 


Anon 1923; Bagatti 1948: 13-14, 16-17, figs. 7-8. pl. 2; 
1983a: 20, pl. 1: Baldi 1955: 62-79; 1973: 125; Brunner 
1470: 43; van Bruyn 1725: 1, 205-6: Cangioli 1944: Faber 
1480-83: 1, 640-1; Hoade 1946: 385, fig.; 1978: 597; Israel 
1964: 1461; Kootwyk 1619: 247f.; Kopp 1946: 550-1, 553; 
Maundrell 1697a: 460: 1697b: 124; Meistermann 1904: 
211-25; 1936: 458-9; Nau 1679: 466f.; Palestine 1948: 156; 
Petrozzi 1971b: 138-46, figs. 41-4: Pococke 1743: 11. 46: 
Prag 1989: 302; Quaresmi 1626: 1, 532; Roger 1664: 
213f; Suriano 1485a: 133f; 1485b, 147-8; Tobler 1853: 
i, 381-94; de Villamont 1607; 323f.; Zvallart 1585a: 211f., 
fig. 
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al-Habis; Cr. Caua de Suet, praesidium . . . in regione 
Suita/Suhite; Med. Ar. Habis Jaldak 2282.2365 


From as early as May 1100, the lords of Galilee sought to 
extend their domains east of the Jordan and the Sea of 
Galilee into the terre de Suete (Deschamps 1939: 99f:; cf. 
Tibble 1989: 84—6). The rock-cut fortress carved out of 
the cliff face on the south side of the Yarmug gorge at ‘Ain 
al-Habis was probably established by 1109: two years 
later it was seized by Toghtekin, atabeg of Damascus. It 
was retaken by the Franks in 1113, fell to the Muslims in 
1118. and was retaken once more by Baldwin II later the 
same year; despite being besieged by Nar al-Din in 1158, 
it stayed in Frankish hands until July 1182. Three 
months later. however, the Franks literally dug the 
Muslim garrison out of the cliff and held the castle there- 
after until sometime before 1187 (see Deschamps 1933: 
47-57: 1935: 285-91; 1939: 99-111: Tibble 1989: 
165). 

The site was investigated by Schumacher in 1913-14 
(1917: 164-8; 1926: 532-3) and by Horsfeld between 
1933 and 1935 (cf. Deschamps 1935: 292-8; 1939: 
111-15). The latter’s description confirms its identifica- 
tion with the rock-cut castle described by William of Tyre 
(xvi, 21 (1158); xxu, 16 (15) and 22 (21) (1182) 
(CCCM, Lx, 841-2, 1028-9, 1039-42)). The cham- 
bers had been cut at three different levels into the cliff 
face, but later weathering had caused the original rock 
face to fall away, leaving the rooms exposed in section. 
Horsfeld was not able to reach all the remaining parts of 
the castle. Among the upper chambers visible from the 
cliff path, however, he noted ‘a square niche in which is 
cut a pointed arch enclosing a cross incised in the rock’. 
This, he suggested, might have been the east end of the 
castle chapel, with the base of a rock-cut altar sur- 
mounted by a cross (Deschamps 1935: 296; 1939: 114. 
220; cf. Nicolle 1988: figs. 1 and 4). 

More recent investigation by D. Nicolle in 1986-87. 
however, suggests that the entire cave complex may have 
had its origin as a monastic lavra in the early Christian 
centuries. The larger cruciform cave, still partially surviv- 
ing at a lower level, may indeed represent the monastic 
church of this period. Although it seems plausible enough 
that the Frankish garrison would have had an oratory of 
some kind, none has yet been convincingly identified 
(Nicolle 1988), 
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Khirbat AIN AL-KANISA 





(Near Kh. Khamasa) 


No.5 Church 1606.1234 

Description 

The remains of a ruined church surviving at Kh. ‘Ain 
al-Kanisa, 7.5 km west of Bait Jala, were recorded by the 
Survey of Western Palestine in October 1873 (Conder 
and Kitchener 1881: 11, 38-9, 106-7). They lie in a 
small valley on the east side of Wadi Fukin, which runs 
parallel to it south-westwards into the Wadi al-Jindi 
(Nahal ‘Ezyona). The church was built against the scarp- 
ed south-eastern rock face of the valley, just west of a 
spring (pl. x11). When seen by the SWP, most of its north 
and south walls and part of the apse were still standing, 
but the north wall has since been cut away to extend the 
area of garden cultivation around the spring. The west 
end of the church had already disappeared by 1873. 

Two phases are recognizable in the surviving work 
(fig. 9). The first represents the remains of a small single- 
celled church with a rectangular nave (10.6 by 7.6 m) 
and a semi-circular eastern apse (radius, 2.55 m) con- 
tained in a three-sided projection. The south wall was 
formed by the scarped rock face, while the others have 
now vanished. The masonry of this phase in the apse 
consists of rough ashlar facing a rubble core, held 
together by crumbly white lime mortar. The course 
heights average about 35 cm, though some are between 
13 and 15cm. The SWP noted one stone with a rusti- 
cated boss in the east wall. 

In a secondary phase, a smaller church was construc- 
ted within the shell of the first. The earlier walls were 
thickened internally by some 1.30-1.45 m and the apse 
wall by 0.60-0.80 m, reducing the size of the nave to 
9.70 by 5.10 m and the radius of the now stilted apse to 
1.75 m (pl. xiv). Nothing of the north or west walls 
survives, though the position of the latter may be indi- 
cated by a slot cut in the rock face. Of the south wall, built 
against the rock, only the western part survives. This has 
in it the remains of at least three semi-circular tunnel- 
vaults, one of which leads into a niche cut into the rock 
behind. It seems possible that a series of arched openings 
of this kind originally extended down both sides of the 
nave. The wall-face to the right of the apse shows the 
outline in mortar of the spring of a barrel-vault which 
would formerly have covered the nave. 

The masonry of the second phase is quite different to 
that of the first. The facing consists of roughly dressed 
blocks of stone, smaller than those of the earlier work, set 
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9 Kh. Ain al-Kanisa (near Kh. Khamasa): plan of church 
(no. 5). 


in a hard white mortar containing charcoal specks; in 
places, particularly in the apse, this has been repaired 
with a crumbly earth mortar containing ground-up pot 
sherds and reused pieces of lime mortar. Traces of white 
plastering survive on the inner face of the apse wall. 

The SWP noted traces of a window in the apse: but it is 
uncertain to which phase it belonged. 

The pottery littering the site was all unglazed coarse 
wares, including many sherds with heavy rilling char- 
acteristics of the fifth to eighth centuries. 


Discussion 


Conder and Kitchener have suggested a twelfth- or 
thirteenth-century date for this building, but they failed to 
note the two phases of construction (1881: 11, 39). The 
character of the building and the settlement history of the 
region support the likelihood that the first phase dates 
between the fifth and seventh centuries. The second 
phase, however, with its barrel-vaulted nave, would seem 
unlikely to predate the eighth century, though the semi- 
circular arches and the nature of the construction is 
unlike normal twelfth-century work. A date between the 
eighth and eleventh centuries therefore seems plausible. 
though it is uncertain whether the building continued in 
use into the twelfth or thirteenth centuries (cf. Pringle 
1982d: 8). 


Visited 5.6.81. 


Sources 


Bagatti 1983a: 27; Conder and Kitchener 1881: m1, 38-9, 
106-7; Ovadiah and Gomez de Silva 1981: 230-1, fig., no. 36; 
Palestine 1929: 65; 1948: 168; Pringle 1982d: 8, 26, no. 4, 
fig. 4. 
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xi Kh. ‘Ain al-Kanisa (no. 5): remains of church, 
viewed from the north. 






+; g XIV Kh. Ain al-Kanisa (no. 5); detail of apse. 
showing medieval work (phase B) applied to 
the inside face of the earlier apse wall. 
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Desert of St John (near Hebron) 


No.6 Chapel of St John the Baptist 
1539.1045 


History 


The Gospels tell us that John the Baptist's adolescence 
and early ministry took place in the Wilderness, or 
‘Desert’, of Judaea (Matthew 3. 1; Luke 1. 8 and 3. 2). In 
the Middle Ages, two particular sites were associated with 
this period of John’s life. one at ‘Ain al-Habis (q.v.) near 
‘Ain Karim, and the other near Hebron. 

The earliest source to mention the second Desert of St 
John is a pilgrim text of around 1170. Describing the 
journey from Hebron to Jerusalem, passing by way of 
‘Ain Karim, this relates: 


Returning [from Hebron] you travel by the Church of Saint John 
the Baptist. where he preached the baptism of penitence in the 
desert. There there is a spring of water which does not fail, 
which at the time when he preached sprang forth when he 
prayed. (Anon u, 8 (trans. Wilkinson, 242)) 


The desert and the spring are also located near Hebron in 
another anonymous text of the thirteenth century (Hec 
sunt peregrinationes, 1x (IHC, tv, 338)), and by others of 
the fourteen and _ fifteenth centuries (Kopp 1946: 
549-54). 

In November 1384, a group of Italian pilgrims travel- 
ling between Bait Jibrin and Hebron visited in a valley ‘a 
small church [chiesicciuola] in honour of St John the 
Baptist, which St Helena had built’ (Frescobaldi 1384: 
67-8: cf. Sigoli 1384: 191; Kopp 1946: 551-3). The 
location of this church is described with great precision 
by Francesco Suriano a century later as twenty-five miles 
from ‘Ain al-Habis (the first Desert), five miles from 
Hebron (cf. de Rochechouart 1461: 268), and one mile 
from the ‘Monastery of St John’ at Taffuh (Tephoe, Tephu!). 


In this desert of Hebron where he lived there is a church, in 
which I said Mass one Sunday for my devotion. Five braccia 
[cubits] from the church door is a most beautiful fountain of 
spring water, in which he baptised the people ... This desert 
and place is called in Arabic Mamodie. (1485b: 148: cf. Baldi 
1955: 63-4: Kopp 1946: 553-4) 


These topographical indications have permitted Kopp 
to identify the church of St John in the Desert with a 
ruined Byzantine baptistery chapel which survives at 
‘Ain al-Ma'mudiya (the Spring of the Baptism), 6.5 km 
west of Hebron and 1 km south-west of Taffuh, and the 
‘Monastery of St John’ seen by Suriano with the ruins of 
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Khirbat ad-Dair (the ‘Ruin of the Monastery’: Grid ref. 
1541.1044). a sixth-century Byzantine tower-house or 
fortlet (12.5 by 10.45 m), which overlooks it from the 
south-east (Kopp 1946). Both sites were surveyed and 
excavated by the Ecole Biblique et Archéologique 
Francaise in July 1945 and April 1946 (Steve 1946). 


Description 


The chapel is described in detail by Steve (1946). It lies 
some 10 m from the principal spring. It is a single-celled 
structure, oriented east-west, with a somewhat stilted 
apse facing east (fig. 10). Internally it measures 6.65 m 
by 3.05/3.15 m, and externally 8.45 m by 4.90 m. The 
apse, contained within a rectangular outer wall, is 
2.55 m wide and 1.75 m deep. The chapel was built of 
large ashlar blocks, with an average course height of 
0.55 m, and survives to a height of 2.75 m on the east, 
but only two courses on the west and one on the north. 
The apse was lit by a rounded-arched window (1.13 by 
0.67 m), the arch being formed from a single stone. The 
chapel was entered through a door on the north, 0.95 m 
wide with straight sides. Roughly facing this in the south 
wall another door, 0.67 m wide and 1.55 m high, with a 
rounded head formed with three voussoirs, opens directly 
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SECTION 
10. ‘Ain al-Ma'mudiya, church of St John the Baptist (no. 6): 
plan and section. 
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into a curving barrel-vaulted tunnel, which leads to a 
rock-cut cave, some 8 m to the south-east. Within this 
cave rises a spring, whose water was formerly fed along a 
channel in the tunnel floor into the chapel, where it was 
collected in a baptismal font directly in front of the apse. 

The font is a circular basin, 1.8 m wide and 1.3 m deep, 
with a stone rim which rose just above the pavement and 
five steps leading down into it from the apse. Steve notes 
that the paving of the apse had been raised at least once. 

Other remains in the vicinity, most notably a lintel 
carved with a tabula ansata containing a cross and the 
inscription in Greek, ‘Jesus Christ, assist your servant 
Demetrius and his community’, and quotations from 
Psalms 118. 20 and 121. 8, show that the chapel once 
formed part of a more extensive monastic complex. Some 
medieval vaulting, notably in the tunnel to the main 
spring. indicates continued occupation or use of some of 
the structures in the Middle Ages, but there is no evidence 
for any monastic activity after the advent of Islam. Quite 
possibly, the chapel itself was already in ruins when it 
was visited by Western pilgrims between the twelfth and 
sixteenth centuries. 


Not visited. 


Sources 


Anon 1 (c.1170), 8 (IHC, 11, 14; trans. Wilkinson, 242); ELS, 
47-8, no. 50 (c. 1170): Hec sunt peregrinationes (13c.), 1x (IHC, 
Iv, 338). 


Ariosti 1463: 34f.; Bagatti 1971d: 301; 1983a: 58-9; Baldi 
1955: 63-4: 1973: 146; Frescobaldi 1384: 67-8: Greganti 
1947; Guérin 1868: in, 375; von Gumpenberg 1449: 239; 
Hoade 1978: 452; Kopp 1946; Morosini 1514; Nicolas of 
Poggibonsi 1346-50: 158; Palestine 1948: 187; Quaresmi 
1626: 11, 532; de Rochechouart 1461: 268; Sigoli 1384: 191; 
Steve 1946; Suriano 1485a: 134-5; 1485b: 148. 


‘AIN JIDI 





Cr. Engeddi, Engadia; Hebr. ‘En Gedi 187.097 


G.A. Smith, citing E.G. Rey (1883: 384), asserts the 
existence of a Crusader convent at ‘Ain Jidi subject to 
Hebron (1895: 270-1). This identification is repeated by 
M. Sharon (1978b: 958). Neither Rey nor any of his 
sources, however, makes any reference to any convent or 
church, though in 1858 Rey noted traces of medieval 
buildings (cf. Descriptio locorum, 1v, 15; Johns 1937: 29). 
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Domus Zacharie, S. Zacharias, Domus beati Johannis, 
S. Iohannis, Sainz Iehanz du Boiz, seint Iohan de Boys, 
(locus) Siluestris; Hebr. ‘En Kerem. 


No. 7 Church of St John the Baptist 
1655.1307 


History 


Saint Luke’s Gospel relates how, after the Angel Gabriel 
had told Mary of Christ's forthcoming birth and that her 
kinswoman Elizabeth, the wife of the priest Zechariah, 
had also conceived, ‘Mary arose and went with haste into 
the hill country, to a city of Judah, and she entered the 
house of Zechariah and greeted Elizabeth’ (Luke 1. 3940 
(RSV)). 

The place where Elizabeth was believed to have lived 
was being shown to Christian pilgrims in the sixth 
century, five miles from Jerusalem (Theodosius, v1 (ELS, 
44, no. 43; trans. Wilkinson, 65)). It seems likely that 
there would have been a church there at that date; indeed 
a church of Elizabeth is mentioned at ‘Ain Karim 
(Engarim, Encharim) in the Georgian Lectionary in the 
eighth century (ELS, 45, no. 44), and a church of Zecha- 
riah is referred to by Eutychius in the tenth (Lib. Dem. 
(CSCO, cxcut, 135; ELS, 45, no. 45*; cf. Wilkinson 1977: 
156). The latter may have been the church of St John, 
‘where he was born’, at which two priests were serving 
around 808 (Commem. de Casis Dei, x1x (Tobler and 
Molinier, 302; trans, Wilkinson, 137; cf. ELS, 45 n.2); cf. 
Saller 1946: 9-11, 24-5). 

The House of Zechariah, in which the Visitation took 
place and in which John the Baptist was born, is 
described in the first decade after the Crusader conquest 
by Abbot Daniel (1106-8): 


Now in this place there has been built a tall church; on the left 
[var.: right] hand as you enter this church beneath a small altar 
is a little cave, and in his cave John the Precursor was born. And 
this place was encircled by a stone wall. (ch. Lxrx (trans. Ryan. 
150)) 


This building is readily identifiable as the church in ‘Ain 
Karim known today as St John’s (cf. Saller 1946: 25-8) 
(pl. xv). 

If, as seems probable, this church had formerly been an 
Orthodox one, its ownership in the early twelfth century 
is less certain. On 28 September 1110, Baldwin I granted 
two villages near Jerusalem, Bethafaua (Bait Safafa) and 
Montana, to the Hospitallers (RRH, 12, no. 57); when the 
grant was confirmed by Baldwin III in 1154 the second 
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village was called Moitana (RRH, 74, no. 293). Although 
some have been tempted to identify Montana (or Moitana) 
with ‘Ain Karim, St Luke's town in the ‘hill country of 
Judah’ (montana Judaeae) (Saller 1946: 11; Baldi 1955: 
47 n.1; Bagatti and Alliata 1986: 278), the identification 
is tenuous (cf. Conder 1890: 35; Prutz 1881: 165); in 
any case ownership of a village does not necessarily 
imply ownership of its church. ‘Ain Karim was more 
usually referred to in the twelfth century simply as the 
place where Zechariah lived, or where John the Baptist 
was born (Descriptio locorum (1131-43), x~u (IHC, 1, 
104); Fretellus (1137), Lxvui (ed. Boeren, 39); Anon vil 
(c.1160), 6 (IHC, m1, 80); John of Wiirzburg (c.1165), 
xxiii (IHC, 1, 284); Anon 1 (c.1170), 8 (IHC, 1m, 14); 
Anon vill (c.1185), 5 (IHC, 11. 86); cf. ELS, 46-9), 
though Theodoric around 1175 also refers to it as ‘St 
John, or ... the place which is called “In the Wood"’’ 
(Siluestris) (ch. xxvii (ed. Bulst, 42; PPTS, v, 57)). There 
is, in fact. no other hint of any Hospitaller interest in ‘Ain 
Karim in the twelfth century, which. since St John was 
the Order’s patron, would indeed seem surprising if the 
village or church ever had belonged to it. 

In April 1166, however, King Amalric confirmed to 

the abbot and canons of the Templum Domini, 
whatever vineyards you lawfully possess in the territory of 
Jerusalem, and the House of the Blessed John in the same 
territory, in the mountains, with the property apportioned to it. 
(Chalandon, 313; RRH Ad, 25-6, no. 422a) 
The establishment of the Templum Domini (Dome of the 
Rock) as a church is credited to Duke Godfrey, and the 
earliest mention of canons serving it is in 1112 (Hamilton 
(B) 1980, 96 n.3). In view of the close Biblical and 
pilgrimage associations between the Temple and the 
House of Zechariah, it therefore seems likely that the 
church in ‘Ain Karim was being served by Augustinian 
canons of the Templum Domini from early in the twelfth 
century. 

The church of St John is mentioned by the Westerner 
Belard of Ascoli before 1165 (ch. Iv (JHC, 1, 47; trans. 
Wilkinson, 230)); and in 1185 the Greek John Phocas 
again describes it as built over a cave in which the Baptist 
was born (ch. xxvi (PG, cxxx1l, 956; trans. Wilkinson, 
332)). 

The fate of the church when the area was lost to 
Saladin in 1187 is unknown. Only two thirteenth- 
century sources appear to make specific mention of it 
(Anon. Graecus (1187-__), x1 (PG, cxxx, 985); Cont. 
de Guillaume de Tyr (1261), x var. (ed. Michelant and 
Raynaud, 170-1)), though the place of the Visitation and 
of the birth of John the Baptist are mentioned in a number 
of sources (e.g. Pelrinages ... de Acre (c.1280), vit (ed. 
Michelant and Raynaud, 233); Burchard of Mount Sion 


(1283), 1x (ed. Laurent, 82); Ricoldus of Montecroce 
(1289-91), v (ed. Laurent, 111); R6hricht, Karten, no. 
16 (Oxford, c.1200—50); cf. ELS, 49-50, nos. 54-7). 
From the fourteenth century onwards pilgrim texts 
become more informative about ‘Ain Karim, though the 
traditions associated with it show a tendency to move 
between the two main churches, according to whichever 
was the more easily accessible at any one time. The 
traditional birthplace of St John, however, was always 
firmly attached to the larger church. This church was 
also associated in the early fourteenth century with the 
Visitation, and with the two canticles familiar to pilgrims, 
the Magnificat spoken by Mary (Luke 1.46—55) and the 
Benedictus spoken by Zechariah (Luke 1.68-—79; cf. 
Oderic of Friuli 1330: 153; Antony of Cremona 1330: 
173; Ludolf of Sudheim 1336-41a: 354; Mandeville 
c.1356-66: 175; Baldi 1955: 50-1). James of Verona 
records at this time that the place was inhabited by 
Saracens, and that one descended twenty steps inside the 
church to the place, marked by an altar, where St John 
was born (1335: 223; cf. Baldi 1955: 52). A fuller descrip- 
tion is given by Nicolas of Poggibonsi a decade later: 


On a descent, upon a small knoll, you find a monastery. And it is 
a large place, with many buildings, and there live many wicked 
and evil Saracens: and inside there is a beautiful church. to 
which you go up four large steps. At the middle of the church, 
and facing towards the left-hand altar, there is a door leading to 
a chapel; and at the far end of the chapel there is an apse with a 
stone where Mass is said. Beneath this stone, at the foot of the 
apse, there is a covered white stone, and there in that very place 
St Elizabeth gave birth to St John the Baptist. (1346-50: 65: cf. 
Baldi 1955: 52-3) 


Towards the end of the fourteenth century and in the 
fifteenth pilgrims experienced difficulty in gaining access 
to this church, which was being used as a byre for 
animals by the local people (de Martoni 1395: 622-3: 
d'Anglure 1395: 34f; de Caumont 1418: 37, 46; 
Poloner 1422b: 22; Mariano of Siena 1431: 102f.; de 
Rochechouart 1461: 258; Baldi 1955: 54-9; cf. Saller 
1946: 29). Around this time the Russian Grethenios 
mentions that, although the church was abandoned, the 
Greek patriarch came to it each year to celebrate Mass on 
the feast of St John’s nativity [24 June] (c.1400: 183-4; 
Baldi 1955: 55-6); and from Francesco Suriano we learn 
that by 1485 the Franciscans had succeeded ‘by force of 
money’ in walling off the chapel of the Baptist’s birth, to 
which they came throughout the year and at which they 
also celebrated Mass on his feast day (1485a: 133; 
1485b: 146-7; Baldi 1955: 63: cf. Bagatti and Alliata 
1986: 288 n.21). This was apparently the wall over 
which, a few years before, Brother Felix and his com- 
panions had had to climb in order to reach the cave- 
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chapel. The church itself at that time was described as 
tall. vaulted and still painted (Faber 1480-83: 1, 638-9: 
Baldi 1955: 62). and Suriano confirms that it was still 
completely intact (1485b: 146; Baldi 1955: 63; cf. Saller 
1946: 29-30). 

A century later little had changed (Saller 1946: 30). 
J. Zvallart mentions the existence of paintings. and illus- 
trates the church in an engraving with a dome set on a 
hexagonal drum (1585a: 221, fig.: Baldi 1955: 68-9, 
fig.). Wall paintings are also noted by de Villamont in 
1588 (Baldi 1955: 70-1), and in 1598 Jan Kootwyk 
observed that the roof was almost complete and marvel- 
lously constructed with many rounded vaults (1619: 
247; Baldi 1955: 73). 

On 29 April 1621, the Latin custos, Thomas Obicini of 
Novara, obtained permission from the qadi of Jerusalem 
to restore the entire church to its ancient form and to 
install three Franciscan friars to say the offices and cele- 
brate Mass (Thomas of Novara 1623: Baldi 1955a: 
74-5: cf. Hussein, Sciad and Gosselin 1934: nos. 130. 
139; Saller 1946: 30). Francesco Quaresmi relates that 
when the church was cleaned, 


the site of the Nativity [of St John] was found to be covered with 
marble, and in its centre was carved a star in the likeness of 
the place of Our Lord's Nativity in Bethlehem: the rest of the 
pavement indeed was carpeted with mosaic work: and this gives 
not a little credence to the old tradition concerning the place of 
St John’s birth. (1626: 11, 535-6; Baldi 1955: 76-7) 


By the time when Quaresmi wrote these words. 
however, the church had already been taken back by its 
former Muslim owners and converted once more into a 
stable (cf. Roger 1664: 213: Baldi 1955: 77-8; Saller 
1946: 30). In July 1673, it was returned to the Fran- 
ciscans as a result of the intercession of the French 
ambassador to the Sublime Porte (Hussein, Sciad and 
Gosselin 1934: 385-6, no. 240; Nau 1679: 476: Saller 
1946: 14, 31). The building was suffering severe structu- 
ral problems, however, and part of the east end had 
actually collapsed (Nau 1679: 476). Repairs were there- 
fore carried out on the church and its cupola before the 
custos, Fr Claudio of Lodi, took formal possession on 29 
April 1674 (Saller 1946: 31). 

Before the repair work, the building was described in 
the 1660s by M. Nau: 


This church is in the form of a cross. of medium size, well built 
and well vaulted. The dome, which is its crowning feature and 
admits light, is one of the most beautiful ornaments that it has. 
Its pavement is a work of mosaic, which was found fairly 
complete beneath the dung and filth. The place where St John 
was born is in the north transept at the end of a fairly long 
vault, parallel to that of the nave. This was a small chamber 
made half in the rock. A richly paved chapel has been made out 


of it, and an altar has been set up at the east. [t is necessary to go 
down some steps to reach it. (1679: 476: Baldi 1955: 80-7) 

Disputes with the local North African community. whe 
laid claim to the church on the basis of a waqf document 
of 1320, were to continue for 100 vears (Hussein. Sciag 
and Gosselin 1934: nos. 241. 245. 246. 248, 282. 2890 
294, 307. 327. 387. 421, 422: Saller 1946: 11. 31-2) 
The Franciscans. however, with French and Turkish 
support, were now firmly established. Between 1694 and 
1697, the church and monastic buildings were almost 
completely restored, and Henry Maundrell. like Quaresmi 
and Nau before him. particularly admired the ‘mosaic’ 
beneath the dome. which he judged ‘equal to. if not 
exceeding. the finest works of the ancients of that kind’ 
(1697a: 461). The cave-chapel was at this time stil! in the 
process of being decorated with marble (Maundrell 
1697a: 461: Saller 1946: 32). 

The subsequent building history of the church and 
convent is well documented in Turkish and Franciscan 
sources (Saller 1946: 32-46). Among the major struc- 
tural changes may be noted the placing of an altar of 
Italian marble in the cave in 1857, the repair of the 
early-nineteenth-century portico in 1860, the enlar- 
gement of the west door in 1862. the decoration of the 
interior and sacristy with blue-and-white maiolica tiles in 
1865, the enlargement of the two main west windows at 
about this time, the installation of a marble high altar 
with statues in 1876. the raising of the floor of the porch 
to the level of the nave in 1887, the installation of aisle 
altars in 1891, the enlargement of the porch with a 
western choir built over it and the construction of a new 
bell-tower in 1895, and the renewal of the pavement 
(retaining the medieval opus sectile elements) and of the 
steps down to the cave in 1900 (Saller 1946: 32-5). 

Excavation around the base of the porch in 1885 
brought to light remains of a fifth- to sixth-century 
Byzantine chapel (Saller 1946: 34); and a larger area 
west of the church was cleared and more thoroughly 
investigated in 1941-2. when the present courtyard and 
terraced approach to the church were laid out (Saller 
1946: 38, 51-60). Further structural investigation in the 
1980s has revealed important new information about 
the medieval church itself (Bagatti and Alliata 1986). 


Description 


The church of St John stands towards the foot of a 
westward sloping hill, some 500m _ north-east of the 
spring of ‘Ain Karim. The building's west front is mostly 
obscured by a massive projecting two-storey porch, built 
in the nineteenth century; and its other sides are hemmed 
in by the buildings of the Franciscan convent. Inside, 
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investigation of the structure is also hampered by the fact 
that the walls are clad with tiles up to the level of the 
cornice from which the vaulting springs: and above this 
the surfaces are plastered and painted. Enough of the 
building's early structure survives or has been reliably 
recorded. however, to indicate that, despite the rebuilding 
and redecoration that has taken place since the seven- 
teenth century, it still retains the essential form and 
probably much of the original fabric of a vaulted Middle 
Byzantine domed basilica. constructed most probably in 
the eleventh century on earlier foundations, and modified 
to some extent in the twelfth. 

The excavations of 1941-2 revealed that the west 
front of the present church stands on the foundation of 
the western wall of an earlier building, most likely also a 
church, dating probably from the late fifth or sixth 
century. Because the site slopes down towards the west. 
the west door of this earlier church, like that of its medi- 
eval successor. was placed some 3m or more above 
ground level, and was apparently reached through some 
kind of forebuilding or narthex. Only the crypt or base- 
ment level of this forebuilding could be investigated by 
excavation. It consisted of a rectangular chapel. measur- 
ing some 14 m (E—-W) by 11 m (N-S), with rectangular 
pastophoria flanking a presbytery, terminating at the east 
in a rock-cut apse set immediately below the west door of 
the main church. This apse contained two graves, aligned 
east-west: and a mosaic in the presbytery referring to the 
‘Martyrs of God’ suggests that the chapel once served as a 
martyrium or memorial chapel (Bagatti 1940: Saller 
1946: 72, 123-35, 144-50). Flanking this chapel on the 
south was a smaller more conventionally planned aisled 
basilica, measuring some 11.7 m by 8 m internally, with 
a projecting semi-circular eastern apse and with mosaics 
again indicating a fifth to sixth-century date (Saller 
1946: 117-23, 150-6). 

Since no excavations have yet taken place below the 
pavement of the main church, its precise structural, 
chronological and functional relationship to the two 
western chapels is unresolved. Their discovery, however. 
supports the idea that the medieval church of St John 
occupies the site of an earlier Byzantine church, whose 
remains may well have influenced its overall planning 
(cf. Bagatti and Alliata 1986: 280 n.8, 296). 

The medieval church of St John is a domed basilica of 
four bays, with a crossing and an inscribed transept 
occupying the second bay from the east and with a single 
semi-circular apse in a rectangular projection on the east 
(figs. 11-12). Internally it measures 23.5 by 14.2m 
(excluding the apse), and its central nave is 5.5 m wide. 
The thickness of the walls varies from 1.5 m on the west 
to only 0.95 m on the east. 


The vaulting is carried on large masonry piers, appar- 
ently ashlar built (cf. Bagatti and Alliata 1986: 283), 
some 1.6 m square. and with corresponding pilasters. It 
springs from above a heavy cornice. which, however. is 
largely of stucco dating from c.1900. The nave. sanctu- 
ary and transepts have groin-vaults of a faintly pointed 
profile, while that of the apse vault is more precisely 
semi-circular. Examination of the extrados of the apse’s 
semi-dome indicates that it predates the seventeenth- 
century rebuilding and forms part of the pre-Crusader. 
Byzantine church (Bagatti and Alliata 1986: 285-6. figs. 
12, 14, 19). 

The dome which covers the crossing rests on a drum 
supported on pendentives. Internally this drum is circu- 
lar, but externally it is octagonal. with a large pointed- 
arched window in each face: the arches spring from a 
continuous impost moulding of inconsistent profile (see 
figs. 11-12). Diagonal tooling and masonry marks on the 
ashlars and voussoirs on at least three sides of the drum 
indicate construction, or possibly reconstruction. in the 
twelfth century. though the remainder of the drum and 
dome appears to have been extensively rebuilt after 1673 
(Bagatti 198 3b: Bagatti and Alliata 1986: 289-91. figs. 
22-39). 

The vaulted aisles support galleries, some 6 m or more 
above floor level. These are also groin-vaulted, and they 
open directly on to the nave. They are closed off from the 
transepts. however. by partition walls (0.92 m thick), 
each containing a small rounded-arched opening. If. as 
Bagatti and Alliata argue (1986: 291-2), these vaulted 
galleries are pre-Crusader features, it is hard to see how 
they were entered. unless it was as today from the first 
floor of the surrounding convent buildings or perhaps 
from a narthex now vanished. There is also a possibility 
that in their original form the galleries did not open 
directly on to the nave at all, but, like those in the 
eleventh-century Church of the Holy Cross (q.v.). com- 
municated with it through narrow rounded-arched open- 
ings similar to those which still face into the transepts: the 
open galleries might then have been formed at a later 
date, possibly only after 1673. by simply demolishing the 
upper part of the nave walls. Without stripping the 
plaster, however, this is impossible to verify. In the nine- 
teenth century the galleries were linked to the choir inside 
the western porch by means of cantilevered steps. 

The sanctuary. occupying the eastern bay of the 
central nave. is extended by a semi-circular apse set in a 
rectangular projection. It is separated from the groin- 
vaulted bays that flank it to north and south by metre- 
thick walls, whose tile and plaster cladding makes it 
impossible to tell whether they could ever have commu- 
nicated directly with it. In the case of the northern one. 
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12 ‘Ain Karim, church of St John the Baptist (no. 7): sections. 


however, this would not have been possible, for it con- 
tains the stair which leads down into the rock-cut cave 
commemorating the Baptist's birth (see below). 

Above the two bays flanking the sanctuary and at 
roughly the same level as the nave galleries are a pair of 
groin-vaulted rooms. Like the galleries, these each have a 
narrow rounded-arched opening facing into the transept; 
but they have no openings on the sides facing the sanctu- 
ary. The only means of access to them, other than by a 
7 m ladder from the transept floor, would therefore have 





been, as today, from adjoining buildings. Indeed, exca- 
vation in the northern room in 1979 revealed a single 
beaten earth floor below the seventeenth-century one 
and indicated that the opening in the north wall predated 
a twelfth-century vault that was built against the outer 
wall of the church (information kindly supplied by Fr E. 
Alliata, 6 June 1989). 

The east wall of the southern room appears to be 
integral with the wall above the extrados of the apse 
(Bagatti and Alliata 1986; 284-8, figs. 3, 12, 14). The 
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xv ‘Ain Karim, church of St John (no. 7): seen from the south-west. 


only features displayed in it are a rectangular rebated 
opening (70 by 95 cm), fitted with an eighteenth-century 
iron door, which connects the south room with another 
room of the convent (postdating 1673, but replacing an 
earlier groin-vaulted one) to the east of it (Bagatti and 
Alliata 1986: 284-5 n.17), and a blocked window in the 
wall above the apse. The latter, which formerly lit the 
sanctuary of the church, has a rounded arch on the inside 
and appears to be pre-Crusader. Above it on the outside is 
a cross-in-circle carved in relief on an irregular block of 
stone (Bagatti and Alliata 1986: 286, figs. 12-14). 
Bagatti and Alliata are doubtless correct in identifying this 
cross as Byzantine; but it unfortunately provides no more 
than a terminus post quem for the wall-face into which it is 
now set. Indeed, this appears to have been rebuilt, for the 
window itself has on the outside a plain lintel instead of an 
arch. Since it is known that the wall around the apse was 
in a precarious state in the seventeenth century and had to 
be rebuilt (cf. Bagatti and Alliata 1986: 286; Saller 1946: 
31). the case for identifying the upper part of the east wall 
as uniformly Byzantine is somewhat diminished. 

The identification of other pre-seventeenth-century 
windows and doors is equally problematic, since few of 
the existing openings appear to be of any antiquity. The 


central west doorway was altered in 1887, when its 
threshold was raised by about 1 m to the level of the 
pavement inside the church; before that there appear to 
have been steps leading up within the thickness of the 
wall (Saller 1946: 35, 51-2, 129; Bagatti and Alliata 
1986: 282). The now-blocked west door to the north aisle, 
however, is certainly pre-twelfth-century. It is 1.59 m 
wide and 2.6 m high. Up to 1942, it was partly obscured 
by a massive buttress, containing some twelfth-century 
masonry but apparently later in date. The removal of this 
revealed part of a Greek inscription incised on the door's 
lintel: + AvA.../ep.../...(Saller 1946: 129; Bagatti 
and Alliata 1986: 281-2, figs. 2, 4-5, 7-9). Remains of 
jamb-stones and part of a lintel indicate that a corres- 
ponding door of the same proportions also gave access to 
the south aisle from the west (Saller 1946; 129; Bagatti 
and Alliata 1986: 281-2, figs. 2. 6-7). In the south wall, 
a door in the third bay was blocked around 1900; and 
there is some evidence that another once faced it in 
similar position in the north wall (Saller 1946: = 
129, fig. 16). None of the windows in the west 

appears to be any earlier than nineteenth cent 
present form, and the present openings into the galleri 
are also post-medieval (Saller 1946: 130). 
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The Cave-Chapel 


The Cave, first mentioned by Daniel in 1106-8, is 
rock-cut, oval in plan, measuring some 4 by 5m and 
3.2 m high, with a now-blocked circular opening in the 
ceiling. It is located east of the chevet and north of the 
apse, and is approached from the north transept down a 
flight of marble steps. Its floor, paved with a rectangular 
carpet of medieval Cosmatesque work (see below), is 
1.2m below the level of the transept. The steps, the 
marble covering the walls and an altar marking the place 
of St John’s birth in an apse on the east all date from after 
1673. The shape of the cave and the existence of the 
opening in its roof, however, suggest that it may origi- 
nally have been dug as a silo or cistern. It appears to 
pre-date the church, but otherwise its date is unknown 
(Bagatti and Alliata 1986: 288-9, figs. 20-1, 41). 


Decoration 


Traces of wall paintings were noted in the fifteenth 
century by Felix Faber (1480-3: 1, 639), and in the 
sixteenth by J. Zvallart (1585a: 221) and de Villamont 
(Baldi 1955: 71), but none survives today unless perhaps 
beneath later plaster. 

Seventeenth-century sources, notably Quaresmi 
(1626: 11, 535-6), Nau (1679: 476) and Maundrell 
(1697a: 461), also refer to floor mosaics beneath the 
dome and within the Cave. Both of these areas are still 
paved, not with mosaic but with rectangular carpets of 
elaborate, multi-coloured opus sectile or Cosmatesque 
work, apparently dating from the eleventh or twelfth 
centuries. The principal design of both is similar, with 
eight-pointed stars contained within a lattice of inter- 
locking zig-zags, though the borders differ somewhat (see 
Saller 1946: 139-41; Bagatti and Alliata 1986: 293-5, 
figs. 2, 20, 40-2). Some other small Cosmatesque panels 
are also incorporated into the modern paving of the 
sanctuary, suggesting that the medieval decorative floor- 
ing was at one time more extensive (Bagatti and Alliata 
1986: 293, fig. 43). 


Associated Buildings 


It seems possible that at least some of the vaulted ground- 
floor rooms of the Franciscan convent buildings belong to 
the eleventh or twelfth centuries. Indeed, the Muslim 
judicial authorities who in 1676 investigated the claim of 
the local North Africans that the church and its sur- 
rounding buildings formed part of a waqf established in 
1320, ruled that this could not have been so, because 
these buildings were already in the hands of the Chris- 


tians at the time of ‘Umar Ibn al-Khattab, the conqueror 
of Palestine (634—44) (Hussein, Sciad and Gosselin 1934: 
387-9, no. 241). Whatever their true date, it is evident 
therefore that when the Franciscans took possession of 
the buildings associated with the church in 1673, they 
were considered to be of comparable antiquity to it. 

Unfortunately it would not be possible to investigate 
the existing convent buildings more thoroughly without 
stripping the plaster from the walls and vaults; and it is 
hard to tell which, if any, of the walls indicated on plans 
made since the early nineteenth century might corres- 
pond with the wall seen by Daniel in 1106-8 or with the 
buildings that it evidently enclosed (cf. Saller 1946: 
38-46, figs. 10, 13-14, 16). These plans, however, give 
no suggestion of anything approaching a normal 
Western medieval conventual layout; it may well be 
therefore that the medieval conventual buildings, like the 
nineteenth-century Franciscan ones, clustered about the 
church in a fashion more typical of Orthodox monasteries 
of the period. 

Among the Franciscan buildings south of the church 
are the remains of a defensive tower, 9.7 m wide, which 
appears to be twelfth century (Bagatti and Alliata 1986: 
278 n.3, fig. 1). Other medieval building remains were 
discovered in the excavations west of the church, in 
1941-2 (Saller 1946: 158-71, plan m1). 


Epigraphy 


A fragmentary Greek inscription, possibly once giving the 
dedication of the church, survives on the lintel of the 
northern west door of the church (see above). Nine differ- 
ent types of masonry mark from the drum of the cupola 
are recorded and discussed by Bagatti and Alliata (1986: 
290-1, figs. 27-39). 


Discussion 


The building history of the church of St John extends from 
at least the fifth or sixth century to the early twentieth. In 
its present state, however, it is difficult to examine at all 
closely. 

The similarity of the general form of the building to 
that of the Church of the Holy Cross, which was largely 
rebuilt between 1038 and 1056, has already caused a 
number of scholars to consider the main structural 
elements of St John’s to date from the period of Byzantine 
rebuilding in Palestine in the mid eleventh century 
(Meistermann 1904: 188; Enlart 1925: u, 27; Abel 
1967: 1, 295-6; Saller 1946: 24 n.1; Pringle 1982d: 
12-13, 26). This view is supported by Fr Bagatti and Fr 
Alliata’s close scrutiny of some of the more exposed parts 
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of the building, notably the west front and the apse wall 
(1986). It is still difficult to tell, however, to what extent 
pre-eleventh-century elements may have survived in the 
existing structure (cf. Bagatti and Alliata 1986: 280, 
296). This domed basilica was no doubt the church 
surrounded by a wall which Daniel saw in 1106-8, 
though it is unknown whether it was by then in Latin or 
still in Greek hands. 

In the twelfth century, sometime before 1166, the 
church passed to the canons of the Templum Domini, who 
no doubt would have installed a resident community in 
the adjoining monastic buildings. It may also be to this 
period. as Bagatti and Alliata suggest (1986: 296), rather 
than to the eleventh century, that the Cosmatesque pave- 
ments belong. The drum of the cupola was certainly built, 
or rebuilt. in the twelfth century. But there is no evidence 
to indicate what, if any, internal rearrangements may 
have been necessary to accommodate a Western in place 
of an Orthodox rite. 


Visited 27.5.81, 23.5.84, 4.8.89. 
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No. 8 Abbey Church of St John in the Woods 
1651.1302 


History 


The question of how the infant John the Baptist escaped 
the slaughter of the Innocents under Herod exercised the 
imaginations of a number of early Christian writers. 
According to the mid-second-century Proto-Gospel of 
James, St Elizabeth took her child into the mountains but, 
unable to find a place in which to hide, she knelt and 
prayed. ‘O Mountain of God, accept the mother with her 
child’; immediately the mountain parted in two and 
received her; and an angel appeared, to protect them both 
(ch. xxu.3 (ed. Amann, 262; trans. Cullmann, 387); cf. 
Baldi 1955: 46 n.2: Wilkinson 1977: 156). This event is 
depicted on a sixth- or seventh-century clay pilgrim’s 
token from Bobbio, which has around its circumference 
the inscription in Greek: ‘Blessing of the Lord from the 
Refuge of St Elizabeth’ (Vikan 1982: 17, fig. 12; Bagatti 
1948: 22-3, pl. 12.25). In Byzantine times. it would 
therefore seem that the cave which had concealed Eliza- 
beth and John had become a place of Christian pil- 
grimage. 

The earliest source to identify the precise location of 
this cave is Abbot Daniel in the early twelfth century. 
After repeating almost word for word the account given 
in the Proto-Gospel, he writes: 

And this place may be recognized in the rock even to the present 
day. And above this place there is now built a little church. and 
beneath the little church is a little cave and another little church 
built on to the cave in front of it. From this cave flows very good 
water. and Elisabeth and John drank this water while they were 
living in the cave in the mountain guarded by an angel until the 
death of Herod. And this mountain is very great and has much 
forest on it. and around it there are many forested vallevs. (ch. 
Lx (transl. Ryan. 151)) 

Daniel's description allows this church to be identified as 
that known today as the Church of the Visitation. 

References to mountains and forests also occur in other 
sources relating to ‘Ain Karim in the twelfth century (e.g. 
Theodorie (c.1175), xxxvitt (ed. Bulst, 42)); and two 
thirteenth-century French texts refer to the locality 
respectively as Sainz lehanz du Boiz (Continuation de Guill- 
aume de Tyr (1261), x (ed. Michelant and Raynaud. 
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170-1)). and Seint lohan de Boys (Pelrinages ... de Acre 
(c.1280), vii (ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 233)). 

An abbey of St John in the Woods (in nemore) is known 
to have been established in the Latin East in 1169, as a 
daughter house of the Cistercian abbey of Belmont in the 
County of Tripoli (Janauschek, 1, 158, no. 405). 
Although Jean Richard has suggested that it too lay in the 
County of Tripoli (1945: 61), Bernard Hamilton has 
argued that it should be sought near Jerusalem, and that 
its abbot was one of the two Cistercian abbots (the other 
being that of Saluatio: see no. 9) who acted as inter- 
mediaries in 1186 between the rebel barons in Nablus 
and King Guy in Jerusalem (Ernoul (ed. de Mas Latrie, 
131-2): Cont. de Guillaume de Tyr, xvu (ed. Morgan, 31); 
Hamilton (B) 1976: 405-7; 1980: 102). Since the larger 
of the two medieval churches in ‘Ain Karim seems to have 
belonged in 1166 to the Templum Domini, this leaves the 
smaller as the most plausible candidate for identifying as 
the Cistercian church of St John in the Woods. 

In 1185. the Greek John Phocas mentions the cleft 
rock, but not the church (ch. xxvt (PG. Cxxxi, 956)). 
After 1187, no further mention is made of any Cistercian 
house in the Kingdom of Jerusalem, and it may be 
assumed that they were both abandoned. Other places of 
pilgrimage in ‘Ain Karim besides the birthplace of John 
the Baptist are alluded to, however. in a French text of 
around 1280 (Pelrinages ... de Acre, vit). But it is not 
until the fourteenth century that Western pilgrims begin 
to refer specifically to the church in the woods. 

According to Francesco Pipino, the second church in 
‘Ain Karim was dedicated to St Zacharias (1320: 74f.: 
Baldi 1955: 50); and in 1330, Antony of Cremona 
writes: 


Not far from that house of Zechariah [i.e. no. 7] is a church, 
towards the mountain in a wooded place, where St Elizabeth hid 
the Blessed John the Baptist. (1330: 173-4: Baldi 1955: 51) 


Shortly after this, James of Verona records that the 
church was associated with a monastery inhabited by 
Armenians, and that within the church was a stairway of 
thirty steps descending into a cave containing an altar; it 
was here that St Elizabeth used to come to pray, and 
where she remained until the time of John the Baptist’s 
birth (1335: 222-3; Baldi 1955: 51-2). The Italian pil- 
grims of 1384 found the church of St Zacharias un- 
occupied, and saw the place in the rock where the infant 
John had been hidden (Gucci 1384: 137-8: cf. Fresco- 
baldi 1384: 80; Bagatti 1948: 27). 

It is not certain at what date the Armenians had taken 
possession of the church and monastery. According to 
Archbishop Megerdich Aghavnouni. a document in the 
Armenian Patriarchate in Jerusalem indicates that the 





Armenians’ rights to the site had been guaranteed by the 
Ayyubid sultan al-Malik al-Salih (1240-49) (1931: 43: 
cf. Bagatti 1948: 101). Between 1386 and 1469, 
however, a series of colophons record a number of books 
given to or transcribed in the Armenian convent of St 
John in the Mountain Country (i.e. ‘Ain Karim), and 
mention the names of some of the monks (Aghavnouni 
1931: 43-5: Bagatti 1948: 101-2: Bogharian 1966: 1, 
280-3, no. 89; 1, 75-80, no. 271: 1, 91-9, no. 661: Vv, 
505-8, no. 1662: Hintlian 1976: 29-30; Abel 1928b). 

A full description of the church and convent is given by 
Nicolas de Martoni, though when he visited it on 5 
October 1394 he appears to have mistaken the Armenian 
monks for Greeks: 


It seems to have been a large dwelling, like a castle: but it is all 
destroyed except for a chapel, which is below an earthen vault 
[lamia terrena], which vault was at one time a most beautiful 
vaulted chapel. of which there now remain only two walls. In 
this vault are two altars, at which the Greek priests [presbyteri 
caloyri]. who remain there all the time, celebrate the office in the 
Greek fashion. And there are many books. great and small, in 
the Greek usage. On the right-hand side of this chapel is a 
certain little opening with a fissure in the mountain [clectula 
cum una sissura montis]. When St John with certain of the 
Innocents were being pursued by Herod's people. St John 
himself ordered the mountain to open. and there opened up this 
fissure in which he hid himself along with the Innocents. And in 
the said hospice is a large vault like a courtyard, with very thick 
pillars. in which the Greek priests live; and in that place of the 
hospice the Disciples of God sang two psalms, that is. the 
Magnificat... and the Benedictus . . . to the praise of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary. (1395: 622: Baldi 1955: 53-4: Bagatti 1948: 
27-8) 


The opening in the rock to the right of the altar is also 
mentioned about this time by the seigneur d’Anglure 
(1395: 34f: cf. Baldi 1955: 54-5; Bagatti 1948: 28), 
and by the Russian Grethenios, who confirms that the 
church was still in the hands of the Armenians (c.1400: 
183: Baldi 1955: 56; Bagatti 1948: 28). In 1422, John 
Poloner noted that there had in fact been two churches, 
an upper and a lower one, but that the upper one had 
been destroyed: the hiding place of the child John was, 
however, in the lower church (1422a: 252f.; 1422b: 22: 
Baldi 1955: 58; Bagatti 1948: 28). Probably on account 
of the difficulty in obtaining access to the larger church of 
St John in ‘Ain Karim (cf. no. 7), this smaller church had 
already by the end of the fourteenth century begun to be 
associated with the Visitation, and with the circumcision 
of John; it was therefore often used by pilgrims as an 
appropriate place in which to sing the Magnificat and 
Benedictus (Nicolas de Martoni 1395: 622 [see above]; 
Mariano of Siena 1431: LO2f; Ariosti 1463: 35f: de 
Rochechouart 1461: 258; Baldi 1955: 57, 59-60; 
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Bagatti 1948: 30). Armenians are again mentioned in 
possession of the church by de Caumont (1418: 37) and 
de Rochechouart (1461: 258; Baldi 1955: 59), and an 
Armenian superior named Abraham is recorded in 1469 
(Aghavnouni 1931: 44-5; Bogharian 1966: v, 505-8, 
no. 1662: Bagatti 1948: 102; Hintlian 1976: 29). 
Brother Felix and his companions, however, found the 
place inhabited by an Arab family, who demanded, and 
were duly paid, an entry fee (1480-83: 1, 632). In the 
ruined upper church Felix noted in the left-hand wall ‘a 
large window made for a wall-safe’ (magnam fenestram, 
factam pro reservaculo); though Felix identifies this as the 
place where John was hidden, it may well have been 
simply one of the aumbries in the apse wall. Felix con- 
cludes his description thus: 

In this chapel there are broken altars and ruined vaults; on the 
walls are ancient paintings, and both at the upper and the lower 
building shrubs and grasses grow upon the vaults. ... Once 
there was here a fine and stately church. and monks dwelt in 
cells beside it: but now alas! it has become the ruined house of 
one most miserable Saracen. (1480-3: 1. 637-8: Baldi 1955: 
61-2; Bagatti 1948: 103) 

In the 1485 redaction of his Treatise, Fr Francesco 
Suriano records: ‘There stood a most beautiful church 
with a monastery, which now .. . is in ruins; yet the high 
altars remain standing. and on these at the time of the 
feasts masses are celebrated’. When in Jerusalem again in 
1514, however, Suriano amended the text: “The house 
was turned into a church, and during my guardianship it 
was yet entire and sound, but that year it collapsed. and it 
has not been rebuilt’ (1485b: 147; Baldi 1955: 63). 

Later writers found the buildings in ruins, though still 
inhabited. J. Zvallart, however, noted remains of the 
images of saints painted on the walls of the upper church, 
and his engraving appears to show most of the apse and 
south wall still standing (1585a: 223, fig.: Baldi 1955: 
69-70). De Villamont specifies that the paintings were in 
the choir (i.e. presumably the apse), and that they repre- 
sented the twelve Apostles (1607: 324; Baldi 1955: 71), 
though Don Rochetta Aquilante noted female as well as 
male figures (1630: 279; Bagatti 1948: 31-2). The 
paintings are also mentioned by J. Kootwyk (1619: 250; 
Baldi 1955: 72-3) and F. Quaresmi, who also saw a 
building near by containing a well or cistern and identi- 
fied by some as having been a convent for nuns (1636: 11, 
534: cf. Baldi 1955: 75-6; Bagatti 1948: 32). 

In October 1679, the ruins were acquired by the Fran- 
ciscan Custody of the Holy Land, and the lower vault was 
enclosed by a drystone wall to serve once more as a 
chapel (Horn 1725-44b: 239; Bagatti 1948: 32-3. 
105-6). An engraving of the chapel drawn by Cornelius 
van Bruyn in October 1681 shows the south wall of the 


upper church standing up to the springing of the vaulting 
and some remains of the apse; but the north and west 
walls had gone completely (1725: 1, pl. opp. p. 204: cf, 
Bagatti 1948: 34—5, fig. 13). Some underground vaults 
were discovered and investigated in February 1726, 
when a grave was being dug (Horn 1725-44b: 239; 
Bagatti 1948: 33). 

An anonymous Russian drawing of around 1860 
shows the church much as it appeared two centuries 
earlier, but with a pointed-arched doorway leading into 
the lower church (cf. Bagatti 1948: 35, fig. 14). In 186), 
however, the lower church was cleared out, its north and 
west walls were rebuilt on the earlier foundations, and a 
barrel-vault was built to enclose it. Altars were placed in 
the two apses, and the walls were covered with maiolica 
tiles (Bagatti 1948, 39-43). Photographs show a neo- 
classical fagade and portal, though the latter had been 
replaced by a plain two-centred arch by 1935 (Bagatti 
1948: pls. 4-5). Conventual buildings and a bell-tower 
were added in 1891, and in 1914 the north-east gate in 
the medieval convent wall was excavated and put back 
into use. From 1938, the site was excavated and investi- 
gated by Fr Bellarmino Bagatti in advance of and during 
the removal of the 1861 work and the complete rebuild- 
ing of the lower and upper churches to the designs of the 
architect Antonio Barluzzi. The new church was conse- 
crated on 24 June 1946 (Bagatti 1948: 43-5, 113-31: 
cf. 1946a; Barluzzi 1947). 


Description 


The church and monastery were sited on the northern 
slope of Ras at-Tuta, or Ras ar-Rab, some 500 m south- 
west of the larger church of St John (no. 7). Settlement 
here was favoured by the existence of two springs; but the 
principal factor determining the choice of site would have 
been the existence of the natural cave, containing one of 
the springs. which from the sixth century or before had 
been venerated as that of the Concealment of John the 
Baptist. 

The church was orientated towards the south-east. and 
was built against the hillside on two levels. The lower 
level, entered from the courtyard, was in effect a crypt. 
giving access to the spring and to the Rock of Conceal- 
ment. while the upper level represented the main church. 
extending further to the south-east and probably commu- 
nicating with the upper level of conventual buildings to 
the south-east. 

The walls of the twelfth-century church and conven- 
tual buildings are constructed with an earth and rubble 
core, faced with coursed roughly dressed blocks set in @ 
strong charcoal-flecked lime mortar (Bagatti 19+8: 51. 
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13 ‘Ain Karim. church of St John in the Woods (no. 8): plans at nave and crypt level, and sections of the tunnel to 


the well. 


54). Fine diagonally tooled ashlars are used for the 
quoins, door and window surrounds, and for other par- 
ticular areas such as the apse. The church of 1946 
incorporated most of the medieval elements which came 
to light when the 1861 chapel was dismantled in 1938; 
these include the crypt (except for most of the west and 
north walls, and the vault), much of the south wall of the 
church up to the springing of the transverse arches of the 
vaulting, four courses of the apse (2.67 m high) and part 
of the north wall. 

The crypt is almost square in plan, measuring 7.10 
(N)/6.95 m (S) by 7.17 (W)/7.10 m (E). with walls 2.2 m 
(W) to 3.35 m (S) thick. The present groin-vault dates 
only from the 1940s, and replaces a barrel-vault con- 
structed in 1861; the twelfth-century vault, however, 


also seems to have been groined, and to have sprung 
from a level some 4.75 m above the pavement (Bagatti 
1948: 53, fig. 19). The east wall represents a facing-up in 
masonry of an almost vertical scarp in the natural rock. 
Set into it were a semi-circular apse, rebuilt in 1861 (and 
1946) but apparently corresponding to an earlier feature 
(Bagatti 1948: 51, pls. 6.11, 7.13), and, to the right of 
this, a barrel-vaulted passage, 2.2 m wide, which runs 
6.6m diagonally back into the rock to terminate in a 
second semi-circular apse (pl. xv1). Despite the slightly 
pointed profile of its barrel-vault, the passage appears to 
have predated the twelfth-century church, for its apse 
encloses a well-head from which a terra-cotta overflow 
pipe of late Roman or Byzantine type ran out under the 
west wall of the crypt, 70-90 cm below the medieval 
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xvi ‘Ain Karim. church of St John in the Woods (no. 8): passage leading from the crypt to the well. 


floor level. Foundations of structures associated with this 
passage were also found in 1938 below the floor of the 
crypt (Bagatti 1948: 45-8). The sides of the passage were 
lined with two courses of ashlar to a height of 0.68 m, 
above which the barrel-vault, also of ashlar, sprang from 
a simple cornice. The cornice in the apse was set slightly 


higher on account of its semi-dome, but the junction of 


apse and passage are now obscured by a transverse arch 
inserted in 1861. The well itself is 4.7m deep (from 
pavement level), and the lower 3 m are rock-cut. It was 
covered until 1938 by a segmental-arched vault, con- 
taining two apertures (one for a bucket, the other for 
access), above which were the remains of a pavement 
made of large white tesserae (Bagatti 1948: 45-51). 

As rebuilt in 1861 and 1946, the crypt is entered from 
a door in the west wall. This also seems likely to have 
been the position of the principal entrance in the twelfth 
century, but no trace of any medieval door survives. In 
the north wall, however, there survived until 1938 the 
lower part of a door, 1 m wide and opening inwards. 
Inside the north wall to the east of this there was also a 
large wall-cupboard, 1.57 by 0.98 m in plan and 1.85 m 
high, covered by an elliptical barrel-vault, springing from 


the shorter sides and entered from the crypt through a 
door 0.40 m wide and 1.0-1.25 m high. More or less 
opposite this in the south wall was a_ pointed-arched 
recess, 1.16m high, 1.23 m wide and 0.89 m deep, 
containing the ‘Rock of Concealment’, an irregular oval 
lump of limestone with a natural cavity in its centre. At 
the west end of the south wall a pointed-arched doorway 
opened on to a flight of steps within the south wall, 
leading up to the upper church; since the door’s threshold 
is 1.7 m above the pavement of the crypt, it seems that it 
would originally have been reached up another flight of 
steps in the room itself (Bagatti 1948; 53-5), 

The stair within the south wall would have had about 
20 steps, judging from the original ones which remain. 
The passage was 0.78 m wide and covered by a pointed, 
plastered barrel-vault. Where it reaches the level of the 
upper church, there is a small landing, lit on the south by 
a rounded-arched window in what would have been an 
external wall. This is 17 cm wide and 83 cm high, and 
the arch is hollowed out of the block which serves as. 
lintel. From this point the stair may have continued up 
again, as today, to the east, but no certain : 
this remained (Bagatti 1948: 54, 60-1, fig. 25). 
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xvu_ Ain Karim, church of St John in the Woods (no. 8): the apse. 


The western part of the upper church was built directly 
over the crypt, and the eastern part on a level terrace cut 
in the rock. It was a single-celled building, with a semi- 
circular apse (radius, 2.41 m) on the east contained by a 
straight external wall set at an angle. Internally it 
measured 7.8-8.0m in width and 20.3 m in length 
(including the apse); the walls appear to have been some- 
what thinner than those of the crypt. 

The medieval apse survives to a height of four courses 
(pl. xv). It was built of finely dressed ashlars, between 
58 and 65 cm high, and its plaster bears traces of paint- 
ing. It was approached from the nave up two steps, 40 
and 34 cm wide respectively, and 19-20 cm high. The 
position of the altar, on the chord of the hemi-cycle, is 
indicated by a monolithic base slab, 1.95 by 1.35 m with 
a step cut in its front corresponding with the uppermost 
chancel step. To the right of the apse in the east nave wall 
is a recess, 40 cm wide, 26 cm high and 17 cm deep, cut 
into a single ashlar block, with an oval depression in its 
head and a check for a rectangular door. A large walk-in 
cupboard or sacristy was set inside the wall on the south 
side of the apse; this measured 2.17 by 2.16 m and its 
entrance, also checked for a door, was 62 cm above the 


apse pavement and 34 cm wide. Within it on the east was 
a niche (57cm high, 50cm wide, and 58 cm deep), 
possibly for a lamp. On the north side of the apse was an 
aumbry (0.82 by 0.78 m); the opening to this was 
1.23m above the pavement, but its height (at least 
1.26 m) is unknown (Bagatti 1948: 56-9). 

Only the eastern part of the upper church's north wall 
survived, and this to a height of no more than 10 courses, 
or about 2.45 m. Its inner face bore two coatings of white 
plaster, both with traces of painted decoration (Bagatti 
1948: 56). The south wall survived to a height of some 
4 m, except at the two ends; towards the east it is partly 
rock-cut to a maximum height of 1.63 m. The stair from 
the crypt emerges through a door roughly a third of the 
way along it; this is 0.79 m wide and rebated for a door 
opening inwards, but only the lower three courses 
survive. At the far west end of the south wall, another 
door opened on to the roof or first floor of the vaulted 
building (2) south of the church, This door is 0.94 m wide 
and 2.42 m high, with a !truncated triangular head 
formed by two rectangular blocks set diagonally against 
a pentagonal keystone; it is rebated for a door, opening 
inwards, and has a drawbar hole (0.14 m square and 
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14 ‘Ain Karim, church of St John in the Woods (no. 8): plan of the monastic complex and sections of the church, crypt and 


adjacent structures. 


1.69 m deep) in the east reveal and a corresponding slot 
on the west. The rear-arch is modern, but was probably 
originally segmental or triangular in profile (Bagatti 
1948: 59-61, figs. 23-4). 

The system of vaulting in the upper church is indicated 
by the existence of two hollow-chamfered springers for 
transverse arches which were set in the south wall, 
3.72 m above the 1861 pavement level, and 5.3 m and 
11.1 m respectively from the (restored) outer face of the 
west wall (Bagatti 1948: 59, 62). The engraving made by 
Cornelius van Bruyn in 1681 shows clearly that these 
related to groin-vaulting (1725, 1, pl. opp. p. 204: cf. 
Bagatti 1948: fig. 13). But although it is possible to 
reconstruct the two central bays as van Bruyn shows 
them, as of roughly equal width and with an arched 
window in each bay, the eastern- and westernmost bays 
must have been much narrower. The apse would doubt- 
less have been covered by a semi-dome. 

The floors of the nave and chancel seem to have been 
simply of plaster, and the latter sloped down towards 
the west. Traces of a low rock-cut bench were also 
found against the north and south walls (Bagatti 1948: 
61-2). 


Decoration 


The paintings of saints seen on the walls of the church by 
pilgrims of the late fifteenth century onwards most prob- 
ably dated from the Armenian period of occupation of the 
monastery (see above). There is some evidence. however, 
for believing that the twelfth-century church was also 
painted. In 1867, Fr Fiorovich noted eight-pointed stars 
painted in red on the vaulting of the passage to the well in 
a manner similar to those of St Anne's in Jerusalem and 
the Cave of Gethsemane (Bagatti 1948: 41-2 and cf. 40. 
49) (cf. pl. vr). In the north-east corner of the upper 
church Bagatti also noted two layers of painted plaster. 
the upper representing fragments of drapery and the 
lower a red line, such as is often found around the edges 
of panels of twelfth-century wall paintings (Bagatti 1948: 
56, pl. 10.21). Fragments of painting may also still be 
seen on the apse wall (Bagatti 1948: 58, pls. 10.20. 
10.22). 

Various fragments of capitals, bases and chancel- 
screen posts found on the site appear to have come from 
an earlier building of the fifth to seventh centuries (cf. 
Bagatti 1948: 74-6, figs. 32-3, pls. 20-2). 


wa 
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xvmt ‘Ain Karim, church of St John in the Woods (no. 8): courtyard, looking south towards vaulted structures 2 and 3. 


Associated Buildings 


The church is set within an irregular enclosure extending 
for some 50 m (NE-SW) by 42 m (SE-NW), and largely 
rebuilt in 1858. On the north-east, the wall was 1.44 m 
thick, and set in it was the principal gateway, 2.18 m 
wide and at least 2.5 m high, with gate posts 30 cm thick 
(Bagatti 1948: 68—9, fig. 30). This opened into a court- 
yard before the west front of the church (pl. xvii). 

The space between the north wall of the crypt and the 
north-east enclosure wall was originally covered by a 
barrel-vault (1) (cf. Bagatti 1948: 63-4, vano C). 
Another vault at a lower level but in line with it also 
existed to the north-west, but was demolished when its 
north wall was incorporated into the enclosure wall and 
the north gateway was made (Bagatti 1948: 67-8, fig. 
31, vano G). 

To the south-west of the church and abutting its south 
wall is a large rectangular structure (2), measuring 
internally 18.45/21.6m by 11.9m. This was vaulted 
originally with six bays of groin-vaults, carried on two 
central piers some 1.6 m square with chamfered arrises, 
constructed in ashlar (pl. xrx). The vaulting, much 


rebuilt, was apparently rubble built, but between the 
piers and the corresponding pilasters in the end walls 
runs a series of three transverse arches built with cut 
voussoirs, their intrados being flush with the face of the 
vault. The room is entered from the courtyard through a 
segmentally arched opening, 2.22 m wide and 4.15m 
high, with no evidence for any door posts. It is lit from the 
courtyard by two splayed slightly pointed-arched 
windows, 1.68 m high and 0.45 m wide, with mono- 
lithic arches and their outer arrises chamfered (Bagatti 
1948: 64-7). 

Just inside the door of room 2 and to the right is a 
rock-cut cistern. This was fed from the spring by means of 
a vaulted channel which, starting from the north-east 
corner of the room runs below ground around the east 
and south walls before debouching into the cistern; from 
here an overflow channel, also vaulted, ran below the 
west wall under the courtyard, where it seems to have fed 
another cistern (replaced by a larger one in 1927), before 
continuing northward below the enclosure wall (Bagatti 
1948: 66-7, 71-2). 

The south-west end of the courtyard is closed by 
another room (3), measuring internally 9.9/10.5 m by 
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xix ‘Ain Karim, church of St John in the Woods (no. 8): interior of vaulted structure 2, looking north. 


5.9 m. The entrance is 3.3 m wide and, like that of room 
2, has no door posts. It is enclosed by a pointed barrel- 
vault, built of mortared rubble with the impression of the 
timber centering visible on its face, and two rectangular 
vents (some 50-8 cm wide) in its crown (Bagatti 1948: 
67, vano E). 

In the south corner of the enceinte (4), a fragment of 
walling incorporated into the modern convent buildings 
bore the springing of a vault, indicating the existence of 
other buildings in this area at the level of the upper 
church (Bagatti 1948: 67, vano F). 


Epigraphy 


Various masonry marks, including the Greek and Greek 
or Latin letters A, B, A, v, K, L, N, O, [1 and possibly Q 
and W have been recorded on the dressed stones of the 
church, enclosure wall and convent buildings (Bagatti 
1948: 56, 57, 64-5, 68, figs. 21, 23-24, 27, 30, pl. 
19.41; de Sandoli 1974: 238-9, fig. 92). In addition, the 
apse of the upper church and other parts of the complex 
bear large numbers of pilgrims’ crosses (Bagatti 1948: 
fig. 21), probably mostly post-Crusader in date. 


Discussion 


There can be little doubt that the double church and 

associated buildings belong to a monastic establishment 

of the twelfth century, the likeliest identification of which 

is with the Cistercian abbey of St John in the Woods, | 
established in 1169. Some indirect support for this identi- 
fication is also provided by the general similarity of the 
upper church with that of its mother house of Belmont in 
Lebanon (cf. Enlart 1923; 1925: 1, 45-63, pls. 15, 28, 
31, 60-8; Breycha-Vauthier 1967) and with that at 
‘Allar as-Sufla, tentatively identified as the Cistercian 
abbey of Saluatio (mo. 9) (see Pringle 1992a). Some 
additional evidence is provided by the coin se 
which, after a gap beginning in the eighth cen 
up again in the twelfth century and continues th 
the fourteenth (cf. Bagatti 1948: 84-8). If t 
Cistercian house, however, it is not entirely ce 
built it, for Abbot Daniel describes a double cht 
in the first decade of the twelfth century. It se 
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when the Crusader church was built later in the same 
century (cf. Bagatti 1948: 89-97). 

As in some other double churches of Crusader Palestine 
(cf. Pringle 1987: 349-58), one may note here the essen- 
tially practical division made between the place of pil- 
grimage in the crypt, containing the spring and the Rock 
of Concealment and easily accessible to pilgrims, and the 
church of the monastic community, situated above it and 
probably communicating directly with the cloister and 
the conventual buildings situated south of the church 
above and to the east of room 2 (where the Franciscan 
convent is located today). The provision of two doors in 
the south wall of the church may also possibly represent 
the normal Cistercian arrangement of separate entries for 
the choir monks and lay brothers. 


Visited 22.5.81, 27.5.81, 23.5.84. 
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Continuation de Guillaume de Tyr, xvii (ed. Morgan, 31) (1186); 
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956: trans. Wilkinson, 332). 
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210-12; 1973: 123-5, fig.; Barluzzi 1947; Bassi 1856, 11, 227; 
Benoit 1957: 164: Benvenisti 1970: 345: Boase 1977: 113; 
Bogharian 1966: 1, 280-3. no. 89; 11, 75-80, no. 271; m1. 
91-3. no. 661: v, 505-8, no. 1662: van Bruyn 1725: u, 205, 
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fig. 103; Mariano of Siena 1431: 103; de Martoni 1395: 622: 
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1346-50: 65-6; Ovadiah 1970: 96, no. 87, pl. 42: Peter de 
Pennis c.1350: 368; Petrozzi 1971b: 95-137, figs. 21-40; 
Pipino 1320: 74; Pococke 1743: 1, 46; Poloner 1422a: 252f.; 
1422b: 22: Pringle 1987: 350, 357; 1992a; Quaresmi 1626: 
u. 534; Richard 1945: 61; de Rochechouart 1461: 258; 
Rochetta Aquilante 1630: 279; Roger 1664: 216; de Sandoli 
1974; 238-9, fig. 92; Suriano 1485a: 133f; 1485b: 147; 
Tobler 1853: 1, 344~81; de Villamont 1607: 324; Zvallart 
1585a: 223. fig. 


‘ALLAR AS-SUFLA 


Cr. (?) Saluatio; Hebr. H. Tannur 


No.9 (?) Abbey Church 1548.1247 
The Site 


‘Allar as-Sufla lies some 13 km due west of Bait Jala in the 
bottom of one of the many valleys draining into the 
Nahal Soreq. In 1871 and 1874, the ruins were seen by 
Ch. Clermont-Ganneau, who identified them as belonging 
to the church (EI K’niseh) and cloister of a small Crusader 
convent (1896: u, 455, 458-9). The church was also 
described by the Survey of Western Palestine and 
ascribed a date in the twelfth century (Conder and 
Kitchener 1881: 111, 62-3). More recently the buildings 
have been discussed by M. Benvenisti. who interprets 
them as a Crusader farmstead associated with a domestic 
hall (1970: 235-6; 1982: 152). Our own survey of the 
entire complex in June 1981. however, suggests that the 
nineteenth-century interpretation was after all the 
correct one. 


The Church 


The church lies on the eastern side of a complex of 
vaulted buildings and appears to have been constructed 
in a secondary phase against their eastern enclosing wall 
(figs. 15-16). Overall it measures 21.75 m (E-W) by 
13.35m (W)/13.92m (E). The west wall, which is 
earlier, is 2.05 m thick, and those on the north and south 
2.75m. Internally the nave (excluding the apse) 
measures 17.85 by 8.40/8.60 m and is divided into three 
groin-vaulted bays by transverse arches (0.67 m wide). 
springing from a continuous cavetto-moulded cornice 
with plain ovolo corbels beneath (pls. xx-xx1). The exist- 
ence of a semi-circular eastern apse can only be inferred, 
since nothing of it remains to be seen above the level of 
the collapsed rubble. Its likely presence is suggested. 
however, both by the spacing of the nave bays and by the 
existence in the east wall of a small window at just the 
level where one would expect an apse window to have 
been. This window is 0.45 m wide and 0.85 m high on 
the outside and has a pointed head cut from a single block 
of stone (pl. Xx1t). 

No trace of any doorway could be found in the west 
wall. Subsidence of the masonry in the central bay of the 
south wall, however, seems to indicate the existence of a 
door, some 2.25m wide, in this position below the 
present ground level. Only the north wall stands to any 
height above the cornice level. The two surviving 
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15 ‘Allar as-Sufla, church (no. 9): plan and section. 


windows in the central and eastern bays represent plain 
splayed openings, with pointed heads and _ plastered 
sides, narrowing from 0.95 m wide inside to 0.55 m 
outside. 

The building is faced externally with roughly shaped 
blocks laid in courses varying in height from 0.75 m near 
the base to 0.30 at the top (pl. xxi). The joints contain 
irregular pinnings, and the core consists of rubble set in a 
weak brownish earth mortar. The eastern quoins are 
more precisely dressed, but with rough bosses on the 
exposed faces. The inside wall-faces are similar to the 
outer ones, but built with somewhat smaller blocks and 
coated with a hard fine white lime plaster. The springing 
of the vaults, however, together with the cornice, the 
transverse arches and the corbels, are more finely worked 
in a softer freestone. The vaulting itself is rubble built and 
plastered. 






Associated Buildings 


Remains of five other vaulted structures exist west of the 
church (fig. 16). The earliest of them, forming perhaps 
the original nucleus of the complex, seem to have been 
rooms 2 and 3. These two structures would have detined, 
with the eastern enclosure wall. three sides of an open 
courtyard, some 26 m from east to west and of uncertain 
dimensions north-south (pl. xxtv). Room 2 is badly 
ruined, but enough remains to indicate that it measured 
internally 26 by 7 m. It was covered by a barrel-vault 
intersected by pointed barrel-vaults defined by two open 
arches and one blind arch, all about 4.10 m wide, in the 
north wall, and by three corresponding blind arches in 
the south. This room communicated directly with room 
3, measuring 6.10 by 13.80 m, whose construction was 
broadly similar. The inside wall-faces and vaults of both 
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16 ‘Allar as-Sufla, church (no. 9) and associated buildings: plan. 


rooms were coated with fine white plaster. In the angle 
between these two rooms there remain traces of an arch, 
3 m wide, built against the outside of an arched opening 
in the east wall of room 3. It seems possible to identify this 
as the base of a staircase that would have given access 
directly from the courtyard to a first-floor living area 
above both rooms. Just such a stair, supported on an 
arch, may still be seen in the courtyard of the twelfth- 
century castle of Belvoir; and there is another example 
only 2.3km away in the twelfth-century courtyard 
building at Bait ‘Itab (Pringle 1991). 

Rooms 2 and 3 probably predate the church, which 
appears to have been built against the outer face of the 
eastern enclosure wall. The church's chronological 
relationship to the other rooms, however, is less certain. 
Room 1, constructed in the angle between room 2 and 
the east wall, is barrel-vaulted, measuring internally 
9.30 by 4.82 m. Its function was evidently related to the 
other courtyard buildings rather than to the church, with 
which it does not appear to have communicated directly. 
Rooms 4 and 5 represent a pair of barrel-vaults, each 
some 30m long overall and 6.10m_ wide internally, 
lying north-west of the other structures. The construction 
of all these buildings is broadly similar to that of the 
church. 


Discussion and Identification 


It seems clear that the complex of buildings represents 
some kind of monastic establishment of the twelfth 
century, comprising domestic accommodation (rooms 
1—3), a chapel and vaulted store buildings (rooms 4—S). 
The identity of the owners and the dedication of the 
church, however, are uncertain. A plausible candidate 
may nevertheless be suggested. 

The principal Cistercian house on the Levantine main- 
land was Belmont in the County of Tripoli, founded in 
1157 as a daughter-house of Morimond in France. Two 
other houses are also recorded in the twelfth century: 
Saluatio, a sister-house of Belmont established in 1161, 
and St John in the Woods, a daughter-house founded in 
1169 (Janauschek, 1, 144, no. 365; 158, no. 405). The 
location of these two houses has never been firmly estab- 
lished, northern Lebanon, Cyprus and the Kingdom of 
Jerusalem all being put forward as possibilities. It was to 
Abbot Richer of Saluatio, however, that King Amalric 
(1163-74) recounted an experience from one of his 
Egyptian campaigns, when St Bernard had appeared to 
him in a vision (S. Bernardi Vita, v, 3 (PL, CLXxxv, 368): 
Hamilton (B) 1976: 406). Bernard Hamilton has also 
pointed out that in 1186 two Cistercian abbots acted as 
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xx ‘Allar as-Sutla (mo. 9): the central bay of the north wall of the church. 


intermediaries between the rebel barons in Nablus and 
King Guy of Lusignan (Ernoul (ed. de Mas Latrie, 131-2); 
Cont. de Guillaume de Tyr, xvi (ed. Morgan, 31)), and 
furthermore that neither house is mentioned again after 
1187. This would suggest that both lay in Judaea or 
Samaria, in areas that were lost to Saladin that year 
(Hamilton (B) 1976: 405-7; 1980: 102). We have 
already identified St John in the Woods with the present 
church of the Visitation in ‘Ain Karim (no. 8); it seems 
very possible therefore that the remains at ‘Allar as-Sufla 
represent the other: Saluatio. Their secluded location next 
to a flowing stream makes their identification as a Cister- 
cian house very plausible; and the associated vaulted 
structures (rooms 4-5) have more the utilitarian char — 
acter of farm buildings than of cloistered ranges. Further- 
more, the church itself is not unlike those of ‘Ain Karim 
(no. 8) and Belmont, both of which are austere single- 


Enlart 1923; 1925: nm, 50-3; pls. 63-5; — 
Vauthier 1967: 15-16; Pringle 1992a). It may be 
that the complex will one day be cleared and consoli 
to allow its true character to be more fully kne 
future survival assured. 





xx! ‘Allar as-Sufla (no, 9): detail of the north springing of the a 
transverse arch between the second and third bays. Visited 21.3.81, 17.6.81, 23.8.89. 
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¢. Bernardi Vita, V. 3 (PL, CLXxxv, 368): Continuation de Guillaume 
de Tyr, xv (ed. Morgan, 31); Ernoul (ed. de Mas Latrie, 1 3]—2)- 
ranauschek, 1, 144, no. 365 (1161). 

pagatti 1983a: 129; Benvenisti 1970: 235-6, pls.: 1982: 152, 
g. 22; Clermont-Ganneau 1896: 11, 455, 458-9; Conder and 
Kitchener 1881: m1, 62-3; Hamilton (B) 1976: 405-7: 1980: 
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xxi ‘Allar as-Sufla (no. 9): the apse window, from inside, 
with its inner face robbed. 





Xx “Allar as-Sufla (no. 9): the north wall of the church, viewed from outside. 
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xxiv ‘Allar as-Sufla (mo. 9): the courtyard lying west of the church, looking south-east from vault 4 towards the church (left) 


and vaulted structures 1, 2 and 3. 


“AMWAS 





Cr. Emaus, Emmaus; Byz. Nicopolis 


No. 10 Church 1491.1385 
History 


It was at a village called Emmaus (castellum . .. Emmaus 
in the Vulgate) that Jesus appeared to a group of His 
disciples including Cleopas after His death and resurrec- 
tion (Luke 24. 13-35). In the early fourth century, this 
place was being identified with Nicopolis (today ‘Amwas) 
(Eusebius, Onomasticon (ed. Klostermann, 90)), where by 
the end of the same century a shrine-church is also 
suggested by a remark of St Jerome that in the breaking of 
bread the Lord ‘consecrated the house of Cleopas as a 
church’ (Epist., cvin (ELS, 708, no. 961; trans. Wilkin- 
son, 47)). From the fifth century, a second tradition, first 
recorded by Sozomen (439), mentions a fountain just 
outside the city, where Christ and His disciples bathed 
their feet, thereby imparting to it curative powers (PG, 


LxvI, 1280; ELS, 709-10, no. 963). The church and 
fountain are both mentioned in Hugeburc’s Life of St 
Willibald in the early eighth century (ELS, 710-11, no. 
965; cf. Wilkinson 1977: 156). 

Both of the traditions associated with Emmaus-Nicopolis 
were known to William of Tyre, who in describing the 
arrival of the army of the First Crusade there from Ramla 
in 1099 also refers to its abundant supply of water and 
fodder (vu, 24; vit, 1 (CCCM, Lx1, 376, 381); ef. Albert 
of Aachen, v, 43 (RHC Oce, 1v, 461); Bartolf of Nangis, 
xxx (IHC, 1, 148); Fulcher of Chartres, 1, 25, 13 (ed. 
Hagenmeyer, 277-8)). It seems that throughout 
twelfth century Orthodox Christians also continued 
identify ‘Amwas with the Biblical Emmaus. Abbot De 
for example, writes in 1106-7, . 
Once there was a large village here and a church we 
but now all is destroyed by the pagans and th 
Emmaus is empty. It was near the road beyond | 


on the right hand as you go from Jerusalem to J 
(trans. Ryan, 151)) 








Emmaus is located in the same position by 
John Phocas, in 1185 (PG, cxxxm, 960). 
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Later twelfth-century Western sources, however, 
identify Biblical Emmaus with another village. Qaryat 
al-Inab or Abu Ghosh (q.v.). closer to Jerusalem. The 
principal reason for this shift in identification seems to 
have been that Abu Ghosh corresponded more closely 
with the distance of 60 stades from Jerusalem recorded in 
the Gospel text. whereas ‘Amwas had been favoured by 
the alternative reading of 160 stades that is found in 
some of the earliest Greek Gospel codices (see Vincent and 
Abel 1932: 303-15: Heidet 1926: 1749-54: Abel 1967: 
i, 315). 

The existence of two places identified as Emmaus in the 
twelfth century has given rise to a certain amount of 
confusion amongst modern historians. In February 
1141, the patriarch of Jerusalem, William, confirmed an 
agreement between Robert of Sinjil and the master of the 
Hospital, Raymond of Le Puy, concerning the ‘land of 
Emmaus’ (terra de Emmaus) with its villages and appur- 
tenances, which Robert was holding in fee from the 
viscount of Jerusalem, Roardus. Under this arrangement, 
Robert was to lease these lands to the Hospital for 500 
bezants a year (Cart. des Hosp., 1, 113-14, no. 139; RRH, 
50, no. 201). By a second charter, the patriarch granted 
the Hospitallers half of the tithes from these lands, 
for the administration of their chaplains and churches. in 
which they may have the church offerings and hold marriages. 
purifications, confessions and visitations of the sick and have 


baptisteries and cemeteries. (Bresc-Bautier, 226-8. no. 107: 
RRH. 51, no. 205) 


Six of the dependent villages in the surrounding hill 
country are identified by name. Unfortunately five of the 
names are simply those of the villages’ previous tenants 
and do not therefore help us to locate them. The sixth, 
Huldre, however, may be identified with Khulda (Grid ref. 
140.136), lying some 10 km west-south-west of ‘Amwas 
(cf. Beyer 1942: 180 n.5; Benvenisti 1970: 349; Pal- 
estine 1948: 147). Before the twelfth century, this village 
lay on the border separating the Greek archbishopric of 
Lydda from the ecclesiastical division of Emmaus, which 
was administered by an archpriest or protopapas directly 
dependent on the patriarch of Jerusalem (Clermont- 
Ganneau 1896: 11, 467; Vincent and Abel 1932: 357-8); 
indeed, it could well be that the twelfth-century terra de 
Emmaus represented an administrative continuation of 
this earlier ecclesiastical circumscription. Be that as it 
may, the equation of Huldre with Khulda (or Xo0i6a of 
the Greek text) serves to identify the Emmaus of the 1141 
charters with ‘Amwas rather than Abu Ghosh; the latter 
is in any case more usually referred to in this period by 
the Latin Biblical name, Castellum Emmaus. 

The Hospitallers were still leasing the terra de Emmaus 
from Robert of Sinjil in February 1151 or 1152, when 


the terms were modified (Cart. des Hosp.. 1, 155-7, no. 
202: RRH, 69, no. 274: cf. Cart. des Hosp., 1, 135-6, no. 
173 (1147); 149-50, no. 192 (1150); RRH, 61-2, no. 
244 (1147); 65, no. 257 (1150)). In 1186, the reference 
to a bailiff of Emmaus (bajulus Emaus) named Bar- 
tholomew also suggests that the Hospitallers had estab- 
lished there a commandery for administering their 
possessions in the area (Cart. des Hosp., 1, 496, no. 783; 
RRH, 172, no. 649; cf. Riley-Smith 1967: 429). As 
Benvenisti points out, this commandery is unlikely to 
have been at Abu Ghosh, since the lands in that area are 
more likely to have been under the control of the cas- 
tellan of Belmont (Suba) (1970: 349-50; Harper and 
Pringle 1988: 102); besides this, the buildings associated 
with the church at Abu Ghosh can be identified more 
convincingly as a hospice for pilgrims (see no. 1). 

‘Amwas would have been abandoned in 1187. Unlike 
Bait Nuba, Yazur, Yalu and Latrun, it is not even men- 
tioned in the Western and Arabic chronicles describing 
the campaigns of the Third Crusade in the area in 
1191-2. Whether it was reoccupied by the Hospitallers 
between 1229 and 1244 is also unclear. An Arab village 
of ‘Amwas, however, existed just north of the church site 
until 1967. In the sixteenth century the remains of the 
church seem to have been identified with the burial place 
of the Maccabees at Modin (Boniface of Ragusa 1577: 
99f.; cf. Vincent and Abel 1932: 376-7). At the end of 
the century Kootwyk noted that it had been converted 
into a mosque (1619: 143); and within another hundred 
years it had fallen into ruin (Nau 1657: 45-6; van Bruyn 
1725: u, 167; Quaresmi 1626: 1, 14; Mariti 1769: u, 
18f.; Pococke 1743: u, 6; Vincent and Abel 1932: 
377-80). 

In 1875, the site was acquired by the Carmelites of 
Bethlehem and, soon after, excavations were carried out 
by Capt. Guillemot, a retired French military engineer 
(cf. Guillemot 1882; 1887: Schiffers 1890; Clermont- 
Ganneau 1882a: 1896: 1, 484-8; Schick 1884; Conder 
and Kitchener 1881: 11, 63-81). In 1887-8, most of the 
nave was emptied of debris. Excavations were resumed 
by the Ecole Biblique in November 1924 and continued 
intermittently until September 1930 (Vincent 1926: 
117-21; pl. m1). The results were published by Fathers 
Vincent and Abel in 1932 (cf. Crowfoot 1935). 


Description 


The nave of the medieval church (pls. xxv—xxv1) is built 
directly against the central hemi-cycle of the triple-apsed 
east end of a Byzantine church, dating probably from the 
fifth or sixth century (Vincent and Abel 1932: 183-206: 
on the date, see Crowfoot 1935; Ovadiah 1970: 63-4, 
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17 ‘Amwas: plan of the twelfth-century church (no. 10), built against the east end of the Byzantine church of the fifth or 


sixth century. 


no. 53; Bagatti 1971d: 157-62). This had been a colon- 
naded basilica measuring overall 46.4 by 24.4m and 
oriented towards the south-east. To the north of it lie the 
remains of a contemporary baptistery with its own 
adjoining basilica on the west, the font being supplied 
with water from a tank fed by an aqueduct on the north. 
It seems that this Byzantine church was already in ruins 
when the Franks arrived at ‘Amwas, and its columns had 
probably long since been robbed out for reuse elsewhere. 
The medieval builders therefore contented themselves 
with clearing away the debris and constructing a new 
church with a single nave over part of the central aisle of 
the earlier building. The new walls, built over the foun- 
dations of the earlier colonnade, were constructed with 
large blocks of stone taken directly from the north, south 
and west walls of the Byzantine church. Some of these 
stones are over 1m high and more than 2 m long, 
though above the fourth course the heights are normally 
between 0.46 and 0.56 m. The medieval walls survive 
today only about 3.4 m high, while the east end stands to 
over 7 m. 

The medieval nave measures internally 23 by 12 m, 
the Byzantine apse (radius 4.84 m) adding a further 
5.5m to the length. It is divided into four equal bays, 


defined in plan by compound rectangular pilasters on the 
inside and by corresponding larger buttresses on the 
outside (pl. xxvii). The main door was on the west, set 
back in a recessed archway and preceded by a porch. The 
latter, represented today by no more than the bases of 
two piers (2.2 by 1.8 m) and two corresponding pilasters 
flanking the door, appears to have been roughly square 
in plan and covered by a groin-vault (Vincent and Abel 
1932: 81-3, 229. figs. 42, 101). The lower portions of 
two other doors also survive in the east bays of the north 
and south walls. They seem to have been almost identi- 
cal, 1.42 m wide and 3.5 m high, with a pointed profile; 
they were each set back in an arched recess (Vincent and 
Abel 1932: 40-2, figs. 22, 28-9). The thresholds of all 
three doors were level with the top of the chamfered 
plinth at the base of the wall, therefore some 0.80 m 
above the pavement inside and outside the building: steps 
were therefore provided on both sides. 

The excavations have left the ground level inside the 
building some 0.40 m lower than the medieval pavement 
level, which would probably have just covered the broad 
horizontal offset at the foot of the walls. The nave was 
separated from the raised sanctuary by a chancel screen; 
only the base of this survives, with the slot for a low 
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xxvit “Amwas. church (no. 10): nave looking east. 
balustrade and an opening with two steps up in the 
centre. In the side walls in front of the apse just inside the 
chancel screen, remains of two rectangular aumbries 
may be seen. These were each about 1 m high and deep, 
and about 1.30 m wide, with a narrow rebate on the 
outside to receive the frame of a door (cf. Vincent and 
Abel 1932: 43, fig. 29, pl. v1). 

The apse is the only part of the Byzantine church to 
have been reused by the medieval builders (see Vincent 
and Abel 1932: 21-32) (pl. xxv). Originally it would 
have stood about 11.15 m high, measuring to the inside 
face of its semi-dome. It was constructed in ashlar 
masonry with course heights of 0.60—-0.88 m. In a 
secondary phase, possibly at the time of the medieval 
adaptation, two semi-circular niches 0.36 m wide and 
0.40 m high were cut into the southern part of it. In the 
centre of the apse the sill of a window 1.40 m wide may 
be seen about 4.80 m above the ground; this may also be 
a medieval insertion. On the outside, the central apse is 
contained by a three-sided projection. 

Somewhat curiously, the medieval builders left stand- 
ing the two semi-circular apses of the earlier church's 
aisles. It is difficult to tell whether this was done simply 
out of fear that removing them would weaken the struc- 


























ture of the central apse, or whether some eventual 
function was intended for them. The latter seems doubt- 
ful, since the buttresses reinforcing the two eastern 
corners of the new have obscured more than one-third of 
them both. Even more curiously, the north side of the 
northern buttress is concave in plan (pl. xxvim), as if its 
builders had intended constructing an apsed room in this 
position, flanking the north side of the church, but then 
abandoned the idea (cf. Vincent and Abel 1932: 233+: 
cf. 135-7). ans 
To restore the elevation of the church one must rely 
largely on guess-work. The discovery of the sill of 
double-splayed window, 0.73 m wide, in the excavations 
at the foot of the north wall is the only evidence tha 
have for the nave windows (Vincent and Abel 
228, figs. 62-3). Fragments of vaulting found 
excavations also show that the roof was of sto 
of wood (Vincent and Abel 1932: 128). Fath 
basing his reconstruction on the church 
(Bouches-du-Rhéne) published by Enle 
26344, figs. 100-1), suggested that the nave 
had a pointed barrel-vault reinforced by hea’ 
arches springing from the pilasters. A 
reconstruction drawing, this barrel-vault would ha 
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north wall of their church abutting it. 


sprung from a level just below the apex of the apse, 
producing a nave some 17 m high internally (Vincent 
and Abel 1932: 229-30, pl. xx11). It seems very doubtful, 
however, whether walls so high and thin, relatively 
speaking, would have been able to absorb the lateral 
thrust from the vault. It seems more probable therefore 
that the nave was groin-vaulted, the inequalities in the 
dimensions of the bays being compensated for by giving 
the transverse arches a rounded profile, corresponding to 
that of the apse, and the north-south rising intersecting 
vaults a more pointed one. In this way the vaulting could 
have sprung from roughly the same level as that of the 
Byzantine apse, and its apex would have been only about 
12 m above the floor level. Whatever the type of vault, it 
seems that it would have sprung from moulded imposts 
or cornices, fragments of which were found in the exca- 
vations (Vincent and Abel 1932: 58-9, fig. 34) (pl. xxrx). 


Decoration and Furnishings 


Not one piece of decorative architectural sculpture was 
found in the excavations and it seems that the church 
had none (cf. Vincent and Abel 1932: 59). The inside of 
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xxvill_ ‘Amwas, church (no. 10): the north apse of the Byzantine church, left standing by the medieval builders, with the 


the building, however. does appear to have been painted. 
Traces of a painted rinceau frieze have been noted near 
the base of the central apse. and small pieces of painted 
plaster adhering to the walls or found in the excavations 
show that the painted decoration extended to the nave as 
well (Vincent and Abel 1932: 30, 40, 59-60, 231). The 
area around the church seems to have been paved with 
flag-stones in the Crusader period, but the nature of the 
internal flooring is uncertain (Vincent and Abel 1932: 
83, 150, fig. 42). Beneath the external paving were 
found a number of inhumation graves in stone cists; these 
were apparently Christian, and medieval in date. Their 
orientation conformed to that of the church, and some of 
them were dug into the loose fill of the robber trench of 
the Byzantine basilica’s north wall (see fig. 17) (Vincent 
and Abel 1932: 83, 86-7, 91-2, 169, figs. 42-3, 78). 

In 1940, part of a marble altar-piece (or retable) was 
excavated by cultivators in a field 300 m south-west of 
the church (Abel 1941; cf. de Sandoli 1974: 249-50, no. 
340). It is 0.40 m high, 0.14 m thick and more than the 
surviving 0.93 m in length (pl. xxx). Its face is divided 
into three rectangular panels, the left-hand one contain- 
ing a round floral design, the central one a plain round 














XxIX ‘Amwas. church (no. 10): moulded impost. which would have carried the nave vaulting. 
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medallion and the right-hand one a haloed Lamb. Father 
Abel suggests that the complete altar-piece would have 
been a little over 2 m long, with the Lamb in the centre 
flanked by three panels either side. Above the panels is 
the inscription: 


Hic metitur aqua]s, librat qui sidera palmo: componet [. . . 


The text may be identified as part of a verse translation 
of Isaiah 40.12: 


Who hath measured the waters in the hollow of his hand. and 
meted out heaven with the span. and comprehended the dust of 
the earth in a measure, and weighed the mountains in scales, 
and the hills in a balance? (AV) 


Discussion 


Father Abel assumed that the church at ‘Amwas was 
built as an alternative to the Hospitallers’ Emmaus at Abu 
Ghosh by the Templars, who were installed by 1163 in 
the nearby castle of Latrun (q.v.) (Vincent and Abel 
1932: 374). There is no evidence, however, to suggest 
either that the church at ‘Amwas belonged to the Tem- 
plars or that it was identified in any way with Biblical 
Emmaus in the twelfth century. It seems more likely that 
this was simply one of the parish churches in the terra de 
Emmaus for which the Hospitallers were granted a partial 
remission of tithes by the patriarch in 1141. Unfortu- 
nately the excavations would appear to have destroyed 
any trace that there might have been of structures associ- 
ated with the church: it is therefore uncertain whether it 
was an isolated building, whether it served a local com- 
munity of Frankish settlers like the church at nearby Bait 
Nuba (no. 34), or whether it was associated with a 
Hospitaller priory or commandery. 


Visited 6.5.79, 3.8.79, 21.5.80, 22.7.81, 23.5.84. 


Sources 


Bresc-Bautier, 226-8, no. 107 (1141); Daniel, Lxu (trans. de 
Khitrowo, 52; Ryan, 151); RRH, 51, no. 205 (1141). 


Abel 1941; 1967: 11, 315-16 Avi-Yonah 1976b; Bagatti 
1979a: 148. 150-1, fig. 57, pl. 54; Benvenisti 1970: 229, 
345-6. 349-50; Benzinger 1902; Boase 1977: 112; Boniface 
of Ragusa 1577: 99f.; van Bruyn 1725: 1, 167; Butin 1927: 
2-4, pls.; Clermont-Ganneau 188 2a; 1896: 1, 24, 484-8: Com- 
pagnoni 1972: Conder and Kitchener 1881: 111, 63-81; Crow- 
foot 1935; Duvignau 1937; Enlart 1925: 1, 34, 38, 40, 47, 53, 
75; 1. 38-9, 449-50, pl. 58 bis: Guillemot 1882: 1887; Hoade 
1978: 537: Johns 1937: 30 (J4); van Kasteren 1892; Kootwyk 
1619: 143; Langé 1965: 178; Mariti 1769: u, 18f.; Meister- 
mann 1902a; 1936: 92-4, fig.; Nau 1679: 45-6; Pococke 
1743: 11, 6; Quaresmi 1626: 1, 14: Robinson (E) 1856: 146f.; 


de Sandoli 1974: 249-50, no. 340; Schick 1884; Schiffers 
1890; Smail 1973: 149; Vincent 1903; 1926: 117-21, pl. m1; 
Vincent and Abel 1932. 


ARSUF 


Cr. Arsur, Azotus; Hebr. Arshaf 


Arsuf was captured by King Baldwin I with Genoese help 
in April 1101, and except for a brief Muslim occupation, 
from August 1187 to September 1191, it remained in 
Frankish hands until taken and destroyed by Baybars in 
April 1265. Until c.1163, the town and its territory 
remained in the possession of the king, but thereafter it 
became an independent lordship. In 1261, this was sold 
to the Hospitallers (on the history of Crusader Arsuf, see 
Benvenisti 1970: 131-4; Beyer 1951: 152-8, 178-84; 
Gibb 1960; de Mas Latrie 1894; Rey 1883: 415-16; 
Tibble 1989: 52-3, 71, 77, 180-5). 

Remarkably little is known of the medieval buildings 
and topography of Arsuf, apart from its castle and town 
wall which were surveyed by the Survey of Western 
Palestine (Conder and Kitchener 1881: 11, 135, 137-40). 
As at Caesarea, these walls and their surrounding ditch 
enclose an area considerably smaller than that occupied 
by the Byzantine and early Muslim cities (cf. Perkins 
1951: 86-7, fig. 11), measuring in this case some 
120/160 m (E-W) by 345 m (N-S) and defined on the 
west by the sandstone (kurkar) sea cliffs (fig. 18). The 
castle occupies a natural eminence in the north-west 
angle of the site, surrounded by a deep man-made ditch 
and overlooking a small artificial harbour on the west 
(pl. xxx1) (see Benvenisti 1970: 130, 134-5: Guérin 
1874: u, 375-82). Since 1977, excavations within the 
medieval town have been conducted by I. Roll and E. 
Ayalon for the Department of Antiquities and Tel Aviv 
University (see Roll and Ayalon 1977; 1982; 1985; 
1987; 1989). 


No. 11 Church of St Mary (?)132.178 
History 


In September 1191, King Richard I won his first major 
victory over Saladin just north of the city. In this battle 
James of Avesnes, who had earlier commanded the 
French forces besieging Acre, was killed. His funeral is 
described by the author of the Itinerarium: 
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King Richard and King Guy assisted at his burial; a solemn Mass 
with a large offering was celebrated for his soul in the church of 
Our Lady, Queen of Heaven, the day of whose Nativity it was 
(8 September). (1v, 20 (RS, xxxvu.i, 277)) 

The account given by Ambroise makes it clear that the 
body was laid to rest inside the church (El moster de la 
seinte dame: lines 6723-34 (ed. Paris, 179-80)), while 
the Eracles seems to indicate that this was within the city 
itself (en l'iglise de la vile: xxv, 7 (RHC Occ, 01, 185)). 


Sources 

Ambroise, lines 6723-34 (ed. Paris, 179-80; trans. Hubert, 
405); Eracles, xxv, 7 (RHC Oce, 1, 185); Itin. Ric., 1v. 20 (RS, 
XxXVIILi, 277; trans. Bohn, 244). 


No. 12 (?) Castle Chapel 1319.1780 


Description 


The castle of Arsuf was systematically destroyed by the 
Mamluks in 1265 (Ibn al-Furat ¢.1375, 1, 78; al-Maqrizi 
c.1400, 1.ii, 8-10), so that its appearance today is that of 


Arsuf: the castle, as photographed from the medieval harbour by K.A.C. Creswell, c.1919. 



















a jumbled mass of ruins. Excavations since 1981, 
however, have begun to shed some light on the layout of 
this structure. 

In 1982-3, excavations concentrated on the base of a 
tower on the eastern side of the castle (fig. 18), This has a 
rounded projecting outer face with a rectangular inner 
part extending back well inside the curtain wall. Most of 
the outer facing has been robbed. The tower's interior, 
however, forms an elongated hall, measuring some 
11.50 by 4.60 m, with a semi-circular east end. The 
walls are at least 2.80 m thick. In the centre of the west 
wall, which is only 1.00 m thick, is an opening 145m 
wide with jambs for a door opening inwards. 

The masonry of the tower is similar to that of the rest 
of the castle, that is, a mortared rubble core faced with 
well-dressed narrow courses of sandstone (kurkar) 
ashlars. [t is uncertain to which period of Crusader con- 
struction the tower belongs. ee 

While there is as yet no certain proof that this was a — 
chapel, its eastern orientation and general shape make 
such an interpretation quite plausible. It may be noted 
however, that some of the castle’s other towers al 
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have rounded fronts. It may be hoped that continued 
excavation will provide more conclusive evidence for or 


against this hypothesis. 


Visited 29.7.8 3. 


Sources 
Information kindly supplied by I. Roll (1983). 
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18  Arsuf: plans showing the layout and location of a tower 
on the E side of the castle, which may possibly be 
identified as the castle chapel (no. 12). 


ARTAS 


Cr. Artasium. iardinum Archas 


No. 13. Church 


According to a confirmation of privileges granted by Pope 
Gregory IX in 1227, Artas had been given to the Church 
of Bethlehem by Anselm de Parentela (Riant. Etudes. 1. 
144, no. 9: cf. 152, no. 11 (1266): Hiestand. Vorarbeiten. 
m, 381, no. 190: RRH, 259, no. 983). The gift had 
evidently been made early in the twelfth century. for 
Anselm is mentioned as a witness in charters between 
1108 and 1126 (RRH, 11, no. 52; 19, no. 80: 28, no. 
115; RRH Ad, 6, no. 76b). 

The only evidence for a Crusader church in Artas 
comes from the memoirs of P.J. Baldensperger: 


(?)167.121 


In 1850, my father . .. having disposed of his first house at the 
bottom of the valley . . . built a new one at the very centre of the 
village and on the perpendicular rock above the stream. The site 
he chose was that of the ancient church of the Crusaders. As the 
Arab builders whom he employed set about their work. they 
pulled down a certain wall painted with frescoes. representing 
the figures of saints. Little did my brother and I, as we looked on 
with boyish amusement, guess the inestimable archaeological 
value of those twelfth century remains. (1913, 113-14) 


Sources 
Baldensperger 1913: 113-14; Seger 1981: 17, pl. 14. 


ASCALON 


Ar. ‘Asqalan; Hebr. Ashkelon 


Although offered to Raymond of St Gilles in August 
1099, it was not until August 1153 that Ascalon at last 
fell to the Crusaders under Baldwin III. It remained in 
Frankish hands until September 1187. Four years later, 
Saladin dismantled the defences, destroyed the buildings 
of the town and expelled its population to prevent it being 
used as a Frankish base. The following January (1192), 
however, Ascalon was occupied by the Crusaders under 
Richard I of England and within a month after Easter the 
defences had been rebuilt; but the extent to which the 
town was repopulated remains uncertain, for by the end 
of the year Saladin and Richard agreed to dismantle it 
once again. The site lay derelict until November 1239, 
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when it was reoccupied by the Crusaders under Count 
Tibald IV of Champagne. In the following year a castle 
was built in the north-west corner of the town by Richard 
of Cornwall. This outpost fell to the Egyptians under 
Fakhr al-Din in October 1247 and was definitively dis- 
mantled by Baybars in 1270. Since then the site has been 
virtually unoccupied. Up to 1947 most of the area was 
taken up for fields and gardens belonging to the inhabit- 
ants of Jura, a small village just north-east of the ancient 
site. It is now a picnic area, administered by the Israel 
National Parks Authority (on the Crusader history, see: 
Hartmann and Lewis 1960; Beyer 1951: 160-6; Prawer 
1956). 

The medieval land walls of Ascalon describe a vast 
semi-circle some 1.5 km in length. built along the ridge of 
earlier earthwork defences (fig. 19). In the centre of this 
amphitheatre rises the ancient tell. In the twelfth century 
the town wall had four principal gates: the Jaffa Gate in 
the north, the Jerusalem Gate in the east. the Gaza Gate in 
the south and the Sea Gate on the west. Medieval Ascalon 
had no harbour; it seems likely that ships which could 
not simply be beached would have had to lie offshore and 
discharge their cargoes into lighters. 

The site was visited and described by Guérin in the 
1850s and 1860s (1857; 1868: u, 135-49, 161-71), 
and plans were made of it by E. Rey (1871: pl. xtx), the 
Survey of Western Palestine in 1875 (Conder and Kit- 
chener 1881: ul, opp. p. 237), F.G. Newton in 1911 
(Mackenzie 1913), and the BSAJ in 1921 (Garstang 
1921a.b; 1922). It seems quite possible that some of the 
trackways shown on these plans (and on fig. 19) corres- 
pond more or less with the line of medieval streets. The 
Crusader topography of Ascalon has been discussed by, 
amongst others, E. Rey (1871: 205-10, fig. 52. pl. xx), 
C.R. Conder and H.H. Kitchener (1881: 11, 237-48), 
J. Prawer (1958), M. Benvenisti (1970: 114-30) and 
D. Pringle (1984). C. Enlart did not apparently visit the 
site, and his account of the churches there is very con- 
fused (1925: 1, 106-9). 


No. 14 Cathedral church of St John, later 
Church of St Paul (?)106.119 


History and Discussion 


The principal mosque in Ascalon was rebuilt by ‘Abd 
al-Malik Ibn Marwan (685-705) following the town's 
recapture from the Byzantines (al-Baladhari, in Le 
Strange 1890; 400). Whether this building replaced a 
Byzantine church and whether it was the same as that 
(re)built along with its minaret in ap 772 (RCEA, 1. 32-3. 
no. 42) are uncertain. At the end of the tenth century. 
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19 Ascalon: plan of the medieval city, showing the location 
of the N church (no. 18), the E church (ne. 22), the $ 
church (no. 17), and the Maqam al-Khidr (no. 15). 


however, al-Mugaddasi (c.985) describes the great 
mosque as standing in the market of the cloth merchants 
and paved throughout with marble (PPTS. ut, 96-8); and 
the market and mosque are both mentioned sixty years 
later (1047) by Nasir-i Khusraw (PPTS, ww. 61; cf. Le 
Strange 1890: 401). 

After the fall of Ascalon to the Crusaders in August 
1153, the great mosque was converted into a church 
dedicated to St Paul, a chapter of canons supported by 
prebends was constituted, and Absalom, a canon of the 
Holy Sepulchre, was appointed bishop by the patriarch. 
Fulcher. It was in this same building that the service of 
thanksgiving was held to celebrate the retrieval of the 
relic of the True Cross on the day of the Crusaders’ entry 
into the city (William of Tyre, xvu, 30 (CCCM, Uxth 
804)), The establishment of Ascalon as a_ separate 
diocese, however, gave rise to a dispute that was not 
finally settled for another decade (see Mayer (HE) 1977: 
112-71; Beyer 1951: 164-5; Hamilton (B) 1980: 
59-60; Riant 1888: 1, 12; 1, 2-5). In 1123, Count Hugh 
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of Jaffa had granted ‘one of the best mosques in the city of 
Ascalon’. then still in Muslim hands, to the abbot of St 
Mary in the Valley of Jehoshaphat (Kohler, 12-13, no. 9; 
RRH Ad, 7. no. 102a: cf. Delaborde, 45-7, no. 18 (1130); 
67-70. no. 29 (1152)); and in 1153 the abbey seems to 
have made good its claims to the great mosque (cf. 
Delaborde. 63-7. no. 28 (1154): Hiestand, Vorarbeiten, 
wt, 205-8, no. 70 (1154); 209-12, no. 72 (1155)). 
Episcopal authority in the city and diocese. however, was 
claimed by Gerald, bishop of Bethlehem, on the basis of 
promises made by King Baldwin I[ with the authorization 
of Pope Paschal If in 1110 (William of Tyre, x1, 12 
(CCCM, txt, 514); RRH, 13, no. 59; James of Vitry, 1, 57 
(ed. Bongars, 1077)), and confirmed by Pope Lucius II in 
1145 (RRH, 58. no. 231). The matter seems to have been 
submitted to arbitration, and between 1163 and 1168 
an agreement was reached whereby Absalom relinquish- 
ed the see. which thereupon was merged with Bethlehem, 
and the abbot of Jehoshaphat handed over the former 
great mosque to Bishop Ralph of Bethlehem (Kohler, 
36-7, no. 34; RRH Ad, 23-4, no. 393a: cf. Mayer (HE) 
1977: 162 n.69). Somewhat curiously the document 
recording this refers to the church as being dedicated to St 
John (/'église Saint-Jean d’Ascalon, qui autrefois était appelée 
Mahomeria), though which St John is uncertain. H.E. 
Mayer suggests that this may indeed have been its dedi- 
cation until the dispute was settled, whereupon the dedi- 
cation was transferred to St Paul (1977: 168). The 
memory of the former episcopal status of Ascalon, 
however. was not so easily erased, for a pilgrim text of 
around 1231 still refers to the existence of a bishop's 
throne, avesques de totes ses apartenances, in the church of 
St Paul, even though the see had been combined with 
Bethlehem (Pelerinaiges, 1v (ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 
92): cf. Hamilton (B) 1980: 59-60). 

By what means the great mosque was adapted to serve 
as a church and whether by 1189 it was completely 
rebuilt are questions that cannot be answered, since not 
even its precise location is known. Evidently it lay in the 
centre of the town, probably somewhere near the inter- 
section of the streets leading from the main north, east 
and south gates. It was in this general area that Ibn 
Battita recorded in the second quarter of the fourteenth 
century, 

a vast and lofty mosque, within which there is a well for water; 
it was constructed by order of the ‘Ubaidi kings [i.e. the Fati- 
mids] and there is an inscription to that effect over its gateway. 
(1325-54b, 1, 81: cf. Mujir al-Din 1494-5: 214: Le Strange 
1890: 402-3) 

This was the mosque in which the head of al-Husayn, the 
grandson of the Prophet, was kept until its removal to 
Cairo just before Ascalon fell to the Crusaders in 1153 


(see Hartmann and Lewis 1960; Van Berchem 1915). 
But if a Fatimid inscription was still in place over the 
main door, it seems improbable that this was the former 
Crusader cathedral; more likely the al-Husayn Mosque 
and the great mosque were different buildings. The latter, 
or the church that replaced it, would probably have been 
destroyed by Saladin in 1191. 


Sources 


Delaborde, 45-7, no. 18 (1130): 63-7, no. 28 (1154): 67-70, 
no. 29 (1152): Hiestand, Vorarbeiten, 111, 205-8, no. 70 (1154); 
209-12, no. 72 (1155); James of Vitry, Hist. Or., 1. 57 (ed. 
Bongars, 1077; IHC, 11, 328); Kohler, 12-13, no. 9 (1123); 
36-7, no. 34 (1163-8); Pelerinaiges (c.1231). tv (ed. Michelant 
and Raynaud, 92); RRH, 13, no. 59 (1110); 58, no. 231 
(1144-5); RRH Ad, 7, no. 102a (1123); 23-4, no. 393a 
(1163-8); William of Tyre, x1, 12; xvi, 30 (CCCM, Lxi, 514; 
804; trans. Babcock and Krey, 1, 482, 1, 233) (1110; 1153). 


Abel 1921: 104 n.2; Bagatti 198 3a: 147; Enlart 1925: 11, 107; 
Hamilton (B) 1980: 59-60; Ibn Battata 1325-S4a: 1, 164; 
1325-54b: 1, 81; Mayer (HE) 1977: 108, 112, 117, 137. 
151f., 156-71; Mujir al-Din 1494—5: 214: Riant 1888: 1, 12: 
i, 2-5. 


No. 15 (?)Church, formerly the Green 
Mosque (?)1068.1192 


History 


In November 1160, Count Amalric of Jaffa-Ascalon gave 
a house in Ascalon and two carrucates of land in Baineol- 
bederan to the canons of the Holy Sepulchre in exchange 
for a mosque (mahumeria) in Ascalon, which had been 
given to them at the time of the city’s capture: this 
mosque was called in Arabic, Cathara (al-Khidr), and in 
Latin, Viridis, both of which mean ‘the Green’ (Bresc- 
Bautier, 132-4, no. 49; RRH, 93, no. 356). 

Fr Abel's assumption (1921: 103 n.3) that this was the 
church of St John, mentioned in 1163-8, should be 
rejected (cf. no. 14), Benvenisti identifies it as a church 
of St Mary, but without stating his reasons (1970: 
129-30); and as H.E. Mayer points out (1977: 165-6 
n.72), it is unlikely to have been the church of St Mary 
that is referred to in 1177 (see no. 16). There is no clear 
evidence, however, that the mosque was ever converted 
into a church at all. 

A large Orthodox church of St Mary the Green 
(Mariam al-Khidr), however, had existed in Ascalon until 
939, when its destruction by a combined Muslim and 
Jewish mob is described by the Christian Arab writer 
Yahya Ibn Sa’id: 

[The Muslims] destroyed it, pillaged all that they found in it, and 
then burnt it. The Jews helped the Muslims to demolish it. The 
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Jews had lit brushwood and carried it on the ends of poles to the 
top of the roof. which burnt: the lead melted and the columns 
fell. 


This church was evidently a columned basilica with a 
wooden roof. Appeals made by the Orthodox bishop to 
the caliph in Baghdad to be allowed to rebuild it were 
refused, with the result that the see was transferred to 
Ramla. ‘The demolished church remained in that state. 
The Muslims of Ascalon agreed not to allow it to be 
restored’ (PO. xvul. 719: cf. de Vaux 1938: 246-7; 
Bagatti 1971b: 25. 27). It was quite possibly this aban- 
doned building which later became the Green Mosque 
under the Fatimids. No doubt, in 1153, when the mosque 
was granted to the canons of the Holy Sepulchre, it was 
with the intention that they would convert it into a 
church: it is uncertain, however, whether this ever 
happened. 


The Site 


The location of the Green Mosque is generally considered 
to be that occupied today by the Maqam al-Khidr, on the 
western edge of the Tall al-Khidr overlooking the sea 
(Abel 1921: 103 n.3: Augustinovié 1972: 13-14: Ben- 
venisti 1970: 130). This wely appears to be of Ottoman 
date. Though ruined, it seems to have been roughly 
square. with a groin-vaulted roof and rounded-arched 
windows; on the north side was an open porch of about 
the same size (Conder and Kitchener 1881: 111, 240). 


Visited 20.3.82. 


Sources 


Bresc-Bautier, 132-4, no. 49 (1160); RRH, 93. no. 356 
(1160); Yahya Ibn Sa‘id (PO, xvitt, 719) (939). 


Abel 1921: 103 n.3: Augustinovié 1972: 1 3-14. fig. 3. no. 11 
(recte); Bagatti 1971b: 25-6; fig. no. 11; 1974: 235, fig. 3.11; 
Benvenisti 1970: 130. map p. 129: Conder and Kitchener 
1881: 1, 240, map; Mackenzie 1913: pl. 1; Mayer (HE) 1977: 
164-8, 17]; Prawer 1958: 229 n.32. fig. p. 228; de Vaux 
1938a: 246-7. 


No. 16 Church of St Mary (?)1067.1187 
History and Discussion 


The church of St Mary is mentioned in a charter of 1177, 
by which Sybil, countess of Jaffa-Ascalon. granted the 
Order of Mount Joy the Tower of the Maidens in Ascalon, 
two other towers situated between this tower and the 
church of St Mary, and another on the other side of the 
first tower between it and the sea (Paoli, Codice, 1, 63, no. 





63; RRH, 147, no. 553). The Tower of the Maidens may 
be identified with al-Burj al-Banat. located near the 
south-eastern corner of the town enceinte. where the 
land wall meets the coast (cf. Mackenzie 1913: pl. 5: 
Benvenisti 1970: 125-6). It follows that the church of St 
Mary should lie on or near the line of the south wall, 
somewhere east of this tower. This would place it near the 
site of the Gaza Gate, in an area now covered by sand 
dunes. It does not seem possible to identify it with church 
no. 17, as suggested by Mayer (1977: 166 n.72), since 
this lies too far north. 


Sources 
Paoli. Codice. 1. 63. no. 63 (1177): RRH. 147, no. 553 (1177). 


Abel 1921: 104 n.2:; Bagatti 197 1b: 27; Mayer (HE) 1977: 166 
n.72: Prawer 1958: 277 n.20: RGhricht 1887b: 310. 


No. 17 Church 1069.1190 


Description 


This church lies on the south-eastern edge of the Tall 
al-Khidr, some 60 m north of and parallel to the former 
street leading to the Sea Gate (see fig. 19). It was first 
identified by Guérin (1868: 0, 144, no. 1), noted again by 
the Survey of Western Palestine in 1875 (Conder and 
Kitchener 1881: 11, 241-2) and partially excavated by 
Garstang in 1921] (192]a: 12-13; 1921b: 74; 1922: 
114). These excavations seem to have concentrated on 
uncovering the line of the outer walls without penetra- 
ting far inside. Today only the north-east and south-west 
parts of the building are clearly visible, standing in places 
some 2-3 m high. The complete ground plan probably 
still survives, however, beneath the rubble from the 
collapsed vaulting, which in turn is covered by piles of 
field stones and obscured by a dense growth of scrub. 

The church was a three-aisled building, probably of 
four bays with a projecting central apse (fig. 20). The 
overall dimensions are about 15.50 by 28.00 m. The 
outer walls are 1.35 m thick and built in a somewhat 
rough ashlar, enclosing a rather weak brown-red 
mortared rubble core; this contains pottery, including 
some early Islamic unglazed wares. In the south-western 
corner, the course heights of the facing vary from 14.5 to 
24.0cm (averaging 17.6cm) including a 2-4.5cm 
mortar spread between the ashlars. The facing stones are 
of local light brown sandstone (kurkar); some have dia- 
gonal tooling. The masonry of the pilasters is somewhat 
finer, with course heights of 15-18.5 cm (averaging 
17.2 cm) and mortar spreads of only 1-2 cm. 

The nave of the church is about 4.10 m wide and the 
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aisles 2.80 m. To judge from the pilasters visible in the 
south-western corner, it seems likely that the vaulting 
was carried on piers some 1.10 m square. The spacing of 
these is uncertain; the length of the western bay is 
4.03 m, but the others may have been larger. The pilas- 
ters project 0.43-0.44 m from the walls. The main door 
was in the centre of the west all. Only its south jamb is 
visible (0.35 m thick). It appears, however, to have been 
about 1.40 m wide with a door opening inwards. A 
rebate (0.40 by 0.40 m) on the outer face might perhaps 
indicate the former position of colonnettes flanking the 
door. 

The chevet consisted of three semi-circular apses, of 
which only part of the northern one is visible. This is 
about 2.15 m wide and built in fine ashlar like the nave 
pilasters (course heights: 18.5, 15, 13.5, 16cm). The 
central apse would have been about 3.50 m wide; it has 
a projecting three-sided exterior. 

Garstang asserts that ‘the roof was clearly domed’ 
(1921a: 12-13). This is quite possible, but until the nave 
has been cleared and the spacing of the piers is known it 
remains equally possible that the building was simply 
groin-vaulted or barrel-vaulted throughout. 


Epigraphy 


Garstang records having excavated ‘a few small frag- 
ments of inscriptions, Greek and Cufic’ (1921a: 13); but 
they do not seem ever to have been published. 








Discussion 


With the exception of Bagatti, who opts for a Crusader 
date (1971b: 28), most writers from Guérin onwards 
have identified this church as Byzantine. Garstang, for 
example, writes, ‘The church is, I suppose, of the seventh 
century’ (1921a: 12). A seventh- or eighth-century date 
is also proposed by Ovadiah (1970: 22). The style of the 
masonry, however, with its diagonal tooling and in par- 
ticular the existence of early Islamic pottery in the rubble 
wall fill suggest a later date than this. In his excavations 
Garstang also found numerous sherds of the Byzantine 
and medieval periods, conspicuous among which were 
‘specimens of early faience’ (i.e. presumably glazed 
pottery) (1921a: 13): the significance of this pottery is 
hard to assess, since it is not published. A twelfth-century 
date for the building seems likely, though as Bagatti 
suggests it could have incorporated material derived from 
an earlier structure. 


Visited 14.3.8 3. 


Sources 


Abel 1921: 104; Avi-Yonah and Eph’al 1975b: 129; Bagatti 
1971b: 28-9, fig. no. 8; 1974; 235-7, fig. 3.8: Conder and 
Kitchener 1881: 1, 241-2, map: Garstang 1921la: 12-13; 
1921b: 74, pl. 1 1922: 114; Guérin 1868: u, 144 (no. 1): Keel 
and Kiichler 1982: fig. 5le; Mackenzie 1913: pl. 1: Mayer (HE) 
1977: 166 n.72; Murphy-O’Connor 1980: 130, no. 8; Ovadiah 
1970: 22, no. 9. 
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No. 18 Church 1072.1196 


Description 


the fragmentary remains of a church occupy the south- 
eastern corner of the elevated terraced platform, measur- 
ing some 90 by 160m, that is enclosed by the angle 
between the north town wall and the sea. All that was 
visible of the building in February 1983 was a 2.54m 
stretch of the north wall, standing some 6 m high and 
incorporating a buttress on the outside face and a pilaster 
with robbed engaged column on the inside (fig. 21; pl. 
xxxit). This wall was 1.11—1.15 m thick and built of fine 
sandstone (kurkar) ashlars (average height 24.5 cm), 
enclosing a coursed mortared rubble core. The buttress 
was 1.88 m wide and projected 0.95 m. The internal 
pilaster was 1.88 m wide and projected at least 0.20 m: 
at one time it incorporated an engaged column (diam. 
44 cm), but this had since been robbed out leaving only a 
semi-circular impression where it stood. 





xxxtt Ascalon, the north church (no. 18): fragment of the 
north wall, showing the remains of a pilaster and the 
spring of the north aisle vaulting. 











21  Ascalon: plan of the one surviving element of the N wall 
of the ‘N church’ (no. 18), that was visible in February 
1983. 


A century ago the visible remains of this building were 
more extensive. V. Guérin, for example, was able to 
recognize in them the remains of a three-aisled church, 
measuring some 45 by 24 paces. Inside it he saw four 
piers still standing. These were built, like the walls, in 
small ashlar masonry and were flanked ‘to right and left’ 
by (presumably engaged) bluish-white marble columns 
surmounted by Corinthian capitals. The church seems to 
have been in essentially the same condition when it was 
seen by E. Rey, who includes a small-scale plan of it on his 
map of Ascalon; he also noted that the nave and aisles 
terminated in apses. In 1875, the Survey of Western 
Palestine also saw traces of one of the apses, and walls 
surviving 18 to 24.5 m in length. The plan of the build- 
ing. however, was no longer recognizable. Inside the 
church, some white marble column bases had been dug 
up, bearing on them what appear from the published 
drawings to have been Greek assembly marks. In 1974, 
Fr B. Bagatti noted the fragment of the north wall and 
estimated the internal width of the church to have been 
19.50 m. Using the relative proportions given by Guérin, 
this would imply that the church was about 36.45m — 
long. 
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Epigraphy 


The Survey of Western Palestine recorded two masonry ; 
marks on the north wall: + (15-20) and L (6-17). 


Discussion 
There seems little doubt that this was a Cri 
built in all probability between 1153 | 


drums, bases and capitals representing | 
are found near at hand in the two suri 
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ment that the piers were ‘flanked to right and left’ by 
columns is unclear, since one would normally expect all 
four faces of a pier to have had a column: possibly the 
piers were already too much degraded for the complete 
disposition of columns to be accurately determined. 

The platform on which the church stood has been 
tentatively identified as forming the inner ward of the 
castle built by Richard of Cornwall in 1240-1 (Pringle 
1984: 143-6). At this date it seems possible that the 
church, or what remained of it after Saladin’s destruction 
(1191-2), would have been incorporated into the south- 
east corner of these defences. 


Visited 12.2.8 3. 


Sources 


Bagatti 197 1b: 28, fig. no. 9; 1974: 238, figs. 3.9, 8-9; Conder 
and Kitchener 1881: 11, 240, 242, map; Enlart 1925: 11, 108: 
Garstang 1921b: 74, pl. 1: 1922a: 114, pl. 1. point rx: Guérin 
1868: 1, 147 (no. 7): Keel and Kiichler 1982: fig. 51.a: Mack- 
enzie 1913: pl. 1; Murphy-O’Connor 1980: 130, no. 2: Pringle 
1984: 143-6; Rey 1871: 209, pl. xix. 


No. 19 Church (?of St Mary) 
Description 


(?)106.119 


In 1817. the Count de Forbin saw the pointed arches and 
‘coupled’ (engaged?) columns which supported the dome 
of a church, on whose vault was painted on a light blue 
ground a pious invocation to the Virgin as protectress of 
seamen (see below). It does not necessarily follow from 
this that the church was dedicated to St Mary, although 
this appears likely. Its location is uncertain; de Forbin 
states, however, that it overlooked the shore. It might 
possibly be identified with any of churches nos. 15, 16 or 
18. It seems unlikely to be church no. 17 (pace Bagatti 
1974: 235), since this apparently had no columns and 
would not have been visible from the sea. 


Epigraphy 


Painted on the vault in ‘gothic’ (i.e. uncial?) letters (de 
Forbin 1819: 141-2): 


Stella matutina, Aduocata nauigantium, ora pro nobis 


O Morning Star, Protectress of sailors, Pray for us 


Sources 


Bagatti 1974: 235; 1983a: 147: Enlart 1925, 1. 108: de 
Forbin 1819: 141-2; de Sandoli 1974: 255, no. 345 bis; Taylor 
(JS) 1860: 353, 


No. 20 Hospital (of the Monastery of St 
Theodosius (?)106.119 


History 


A hospital in Ascalon, together with lands and a vine- 
yard, is mentioned in January 1218 in a confirmation by 
Pope Honorius HI of the rights and possessions of the 
Greek Orthodox monastery of St Theodosius (q.v.), east of 
Bethlehem. It cannot be assumed that the hospital was 
still functioning at that date, since the original grant had 
presumably been made in the 12th century, or possibly 
earlier. 


Sources 


Pontificia Commissio, ser. 3, 11. 2, no. 1 (1218); RRH, 243, no. 
909 (1128). 


Richard 1982, 91. 


No. 21 
History 


(?) Chapel of St Michael (?)106.119 


Lands in Ascalon belonging to the Church of Bethlehem 
since the twelfth century and confirmed by Pope Gregory 
IX in 1227 included four carrucates ad sanctum 
Michaelem and another five iuxta uiam sancti Michaelis 
(Hiestand. Vorarbeiten. 11, 377-83. no. 190). It seems 
possible that St Michael's was an extra-mural chapel, 
perhaps associated with a cemetery. If it was a Latin 
foundation, its dedication might suggest its association 
with one of the battles fought by the Crusaders near 
Ascalon. 

Such a church might have contained the tomb of the 
Templar marshal, Hugh de Quiliugo, whose tomb inscrip- 
tion (now in the Ustinow Collection in Oslo) tells us that 
he was struck down by an enemy mangonel stone, poss- 
ibly during the siege of 1153 (de Sandoli 1974: 256-7, 
no. 346, fig. 101"). In 1241, Richard of Cornwall also 
provided for a priest to say Masses for the souls of the 
French nobility who had been killed near Ascalon in 
1239, and whose bones he had had exhumed and re- 
interred in the town cemetery (Matthew Paris, Chronica 
Majora (RS, Lvu.iv, 144—-5)); this would also imply the 
existence of a cemetery chapel at that date. 


Sources 


Hiestand, Vorarbeiten, 11, 377-83, no. 190 (1227); Matthew 
Paris. Chronica Majora (RS, tvu.iv, 144-5) (1239); Riant, 
Etudes, 1, 145. no. 9 (1227); 153, no. 11 (1266). 
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22  Ascalon: plan of the ‘E church’ (no. 22), excavated in 1985. 


No. 22 Church 


Description 


1074.1190 


Four granite columns standing inside the east wall about 
90m south of the Jerusalem gate were identified by 
Garstang as the remains of ‘a small church of Crusader’s 
date’ (1922: 114, pl. 1). In 1985, the building was exca- 
vated by L. Stager of the University of Chicago (Stager 
and Esse 1986: 5-6, fig. 4; 1987: 72, fig. 2). It was found 
to have had three principal phases. 

The first consisted of a three-aisled basilica, constructed 
before the Muslim conquest. This measured internally 
11.20 by 12.90 m, and had a semi-circular apse and 
apsidioles on the east and a narrow narthex on the west. 
A pair of column-bases west of the four standing columns 
suggested that the aisles were divided by colonnades, 
each perhaps of six bays and five columns, if one assumes 
equal spacing. The function of the building as a baptismal 
basilica was indicated by the discovery in the central 
nave of a cruciform font, lined with marble, let into the 
pavement, with a cistern 4 m deep just west of it. 

The church continued in use through the early Islamic 
period. In the twelfth century, however, it was rebuilt as a 
four-columned church of the cross-in-square type. It may 
be assumed that the columns would have supported a 
dome, probably on pendentives, in the manner of other 
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rebuilt Byzantine churches of the period, such as St Mary 
in ‘Abud (no. 2) and St John the Baptist in Sabastiya 
(q.v.). In this period the apse was also decorated with 
frescos, depicting inter alia four ecclesiastics holding 
scrolls inscribed in Greek. In the southern apsidiole, a 
painted panel included several names in Greek as well as 
an Arabic inscription. 


Discussion 


Although the dedication of the church is unknown, it 
would appear from the plan and from the Greek and 
Arabic inscriptions that it belonged in the twelfth century 
to the Orthodox community. 


Sources 


Garstang 1922: 114, pl. 1; Mackenzie 1913: pl. 1; Stager and 
Esse 1986: 5-6, fig. 4; 1987: 72, fig. 2. 


No. 23 (?)Church (formerly mosque) 
History 
In April 1166, King Amalric confirmed the possession by 


the canons of the Templum Domini of ‘houses in Ascalon, 
together with a mill, and a mosque [mahumeria], and a 
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garden with land for planting a vineyard’ (Chalandon, 
313). Like no. 15, it seems very likely that the mosque 
would have been granted to the canons in 1153 with the 
intention that it should be converted into a church; but 
there is no evidence that it ever was. 


Sources 


Chalandon, 313 (1166); RRH Ad, 25-6, no. 423 (1166). 


No. 24 


History 


(?) Church (formerly mosque) 


In March 1179, Pope Alexander III confirmed the posses- 
sion by the abbot and canons of St Mary of Mount Sion 
of ‘houses and a mosque [machomeria]’ in Ascalon. As 
with nos. 15 and 23, it seems likely that this would have 
been granted originally in 1153 with the intention of 
making it into a church, though, as with the other two 
examples, it is not known if this was in fact done. 


Sources 


Hiestand, Vorarbeiten, 111, 284, no. 113 (1179); Rey, ‘Chartes’, 
42 (1179); RRH, 153, no. 576 (1179). 


‘ASKAR 


Cr. Ascar, Aschar, Escar, Eschar, Sichar 


No. 25 Priory 
History 


(?)177.180 


The village of ‘Askar, near Nablus, was granted by Count 
Garnier of Grez to the abbey of St Mary in the Valley of 
Jehoshaphat before his death in July 1100 (cf. Riley- 
Smith 1983: 26). This grant was confirmed by charter in 
1108 (Kohler, Chartes, 5-6, no. 1; RRH, 10-11, no. 52), 
1115 (Delaborde, 29, no. 6: RRH, 18. no. 80), 1130 
(Delaborde, 45, no. 18; RRH, 33, no. 134) and 1152 
(Delaborde, 68, no. 29). In 1108, the appurtenances 
included a gastina called Fondoch (i.e. fundiiq), ‘formerly 
the market of the old town of Sichar’, suggesting that the 
centre of the settlement had shifted somewhat since the 
Byzantine period. The abbey’s rights to the tithes of 
‘Askar were upheld by the patriarch of Jerusalem in 1123 
(Delaborde, 37, no. 12; RRH, 23, no. 101) and 1129 


(Kohler, Chartes, 19, no. 17; RRH Ad. 10, no. 129a), and 
by Popes Anastasius IV in 1154 (Delaborde, 64—5, no. 
28; Hiestand, Vorarbeiten, 111, 206, no. 70) and 
Alexander IV in 1255 (Delaborde, 101-2, no. 49). 

The abbey evidently established a priory at ‘Askar 
during the twelfth century. Three monks of the church of 
‘Askar, Peter of Bethany (de S. Lazaro), William of Sicily 
and John of ‘Askar, appear as witnesses to a charter of 
February 1177 (Delaborde, 86-7, no. 39; RRH, 144, no. 
542). A prior named John is also mentioned in January 
1180 (Kohler, Chartes, 43-4, no. 43; RRH Ad, 37, no. 
59la), and another named Bernard in 1187 (Kohler, 
Chartes, 50-1, no. 49; RRH Ad, 45, no. 657d). 

No trace remains of any buildings at ‘Askar that could 
be attributed with certainty to the Crusader period (cf. 
Guérin 1874: 1, 371-2; Conder and Kitchener 1881: U1, 
168-70; Palestine 1948: 67). 


Sources 


Delaborde, 86-7, no. 39 (1177): Kohler, Chartes, 43-4, no. 43 
(1180); 50-1, no. 49 (1187); RRH, 144, no. 542 (1177); RRH 
Ad, 37, no. 591a (1180); 45, no. 657d (1187). 


Abel 1933: 397-8; 1967: , 473; Beyer 1940: 171-4; Conder 
and Kitchener 1881: u, 168-70; Guérin 1874: 1, 371-2; 
Hamilton (B) 1980: 98; Mayer (HE) 1977: 358; Palestine 
1948: 67; Rey 1883: 425. 


‘ATLIT 


‘Athlith; Cr. Castrum Peregrinorum, Chastiau Pelerin, 
Castrum Filii Dei; Eng. Pilgrims’ Castle 


During the winter of 1217-18, the Flemish knight 
Walter of Avesnes, together with other pilgrims of the 
Fifth Crusade, the Templars and the Teutonic knights, 
began the construction of a massive fortress at ‘Atlit, on 
a rocky peninsula on the coast between Haifa and 
Caesarea. The castle was to be held by the Templars, 
whose early-twelfth-century fort at Khirbat Dustray (le 
Destroit) it replaced. A contemporary account of the 
building of Pilgrims’ Castle is given by Oliver of Pader- 
born (ed. Hoogeweg, 169-72; 290-1; cf. Deschamps 
1939: 25 n.1). Two massive walls strengthened with 
rectangular towers and rock-cut ditches detached the 
castle from the mainland and enclosed the halls and 
living quarters of the knights. The first phase of construc- 
tion evidently proceeded quickly, for the site was well 
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23 ‘Atlit: plan of the town and castle, showing the location of the castle chapel (no. 26) and the town church (no. 27). 


enough defended to deter al-Mu‘azzam ‘Isa from attempt- 
ing to attack it in the winter of 1219/20; and a more 
determined siege in October and November 1220 also 
proved totally ineffectual. Thereafter ‘Atlit developed, like 
Tartus and later Safad, as one of the Templars’ principal 
bases in the Holy Land outside Acre. A small town grew 
up outside the castle, surrounded by its own defensive 
wall and with its own court of burgesses (John of Ibelin, 
Livre (RHC Lois, 1, 420)). King Louis IX of France contri- 
buted to the fortifications of ‘Atlit in 1251; but in 1265, 
Sultan Baybars sacked the town after capturing Caesarea 


and Arsuf, without, however, making an attempt on the 
castle. Pilgrims’ Castle, in fact, was never stormed. It was 
quietly abandoned by its remaining Templar garrison 
after the fall of Acre in May 1291, and was occupied by 
the Mamluks early in August. Its fortifications were then 
destroyed. (On the Crusading history of ‘Atlit, see Johns 
1947; 14-31; Hartmann 1960; Deschamps 1939. 
24-9.) 

The ruins of ‘Atlit, one of the largest of the Crusaders’ 
castles in Palestine, have remained a significant land- 
mark to seafarers to the present day. They were described 





by the chevalier d’Arvieux (1735: 11, 12-13), Dr Richard 
Pococke (1743: 1, 57) and Giovanni Mariti (1769: 11, 
293-6), amongst others. In the early nineteenth century, 
however, the site was pillaged for building materials, 
notably after the earthquake of 1837, when vast quanti- 
ties of masonry were removed by sea by Ibrahim Pasha to 
construct the sea wall of Acre. As a result of these depre- 
dations, later visitors such as E.G. Rey (1871: 93-100, 
pls. x-x1), V. Guérin (1874: 1, 285-93), the Survey of 
Western Palestine (Conder and Kitchener 1881: 1, 281, 
293-301), T.E. Lawrence (1988: 71, 131, fig. 49) and C. 
Enlart (1925: 11, 93-6) experienced difficulties in distin- 
guishing the form and layout of the various con- 
structions. 

Clearance work and excavations began under the 
British Mandate in 1922, and were pursued in earnest 
between 1930 and 1934 under the direction of C.N. 
Johns (fig. 23). Unfortunately they were never brought to 
completion, though the resulting series of preliminary 
reports (Johns 1932, 1934ab; 1935; 1936; cf. 1975) 
and a guide book for visitors, published somewhat opti- 
mistically in the final months of the British Mandate 
(Johns 1947), together provide a fund of archaeological 
information to which all subsequent accounts are 
indebted (cf. Benvenisti 1970: 175-85; Prawer 1972: 
312-18; Smail 1973: 114-19). Today the site is in a 
military area and is normally inaccessible to visitors. 


No. 26 Castle Chapel 
History 


1440.2345 


The massive defences constructed from 1217 onwards 
enclosed, amongst other things, a chapel (oratorium) 
together with a hall (palatium) and several domestic 
buildings (Oliver of Paderborn (ed. Hoogeweg, 171); cf. 
Vincent of Beauvais (in R6hricht, Testimonia minora, 100, 
no. 82); James of Vitry, Hist.Or., 111, 8 (ed. Bongars, 1131; 
IHC, 111, 368-70)). A pilgrim text of c.1231 also indicates 
that the castle chapel contained relics of St Euphemia, 
which, as Johns suggests, had possibly been retrieved 
from Constantinople in 1204 (Pelerinaiges, 1, (ed. Michel- 
ant and Raynaud, 91); cf. Chemins et Pelerinages, A 
(-1265), 1, 2 (ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 180); Johns 
1947: 55). 

The ruins of a church were identified by the chevalier 
d'Arvieux in 1659 (1735: 11, 12-13), and were described 
by R. Pococke as 


remains of a fine lofty church of ten sides, built in a light Gothic 
taste; three chapels are built to the three eastern sides, each of 
which consists of five sides, excepting the opening to the church: 
In these, it is probable, the three chief altars stood. (1743: 11, 57) 
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Part of this building was still standing in 1817-18, when 
it was seen by the Royal Navy Cdrs Irby and Mangles, 
who correctly identified it as having had not ten but 
twelve sides: 

The half of the circumference, which is still standing, has six 
sides. On the exterior, below the cornice, in alto-relievo, are 
heads of men, lions, and sheep. The exterior walls of this edifice 
have a double line of arches in the Gothic style; the lower row 


larger than the upper one; the architecture is light and elegant. 
(1868: 59) 


What was left of the building had been reduced to a pile of 
rubble by the 1860s and 1870s, when it was seen by Rey 
(1871: 98-9), Guérin (1874: mu, 290) and the SWP 
(Conder and Kitchener 1881: 1, 296-7). The clearance 
work of 1922, however, enabled Enlart to plan and 
photograph the south doorway (1925: 1, 94-5, pl. 76). 
Further clearance around the exterior of the building in 
the 1930s allowed for the preparation of a ground plan 
by J.C.B. Richmond and of a reconstruction drawing by 
J. Dikijian, which have both been published with a brief 
description by Johns (1947: 52-8, fig. 16; cf. 1975: 
136-7, figs.). In view of the uniqueness of the building 
amongst Crusader monuments, however, complete exca- 
vation and detailed study remain desiderata. 


Description 


The chapel lies near the south-western corner of the 
rectangular inner ward of the castle. It seems very pos- 
sible that it would have replaced an earlier rectangular 
chapel, built more precisely on the line of the south range 
of the inner ward (cf. Johns 1947: 24). The building 
whose remains may still be seen, however, was dodeca- 
gonal in plan and some 26 m in internal diameter. Only 
the lower parts of the walls survive (fig. 24), though large 
chunks of fallen masonry also provide a good indication 
of the original vaulting. The construction is in kurkar 
ashlar, with limestone used for the doorways. 

On the east, a seven-sided sanctuary projected from the 
body of the polygonal nave. This was flanked north and 
south by rectangular barrel-vaulted chambers, pre- 
sumably sacristies, each corresponding in width to one 
side of the nave and entered directly from it. These in turn 
were each flanked by a pair of projecting five-sided 
chapels. The main entrances to the church were at the 
remaining three cardinal points. The north and west 
doorways were each some 3 m wide and flanked by pairs 
of colonnettes, set on water-holding bases with griffes 
(pl. xxx11). The south door was probably narrower and 
was set in the outer wall of an irregularly shaped porch, 
so that it faced directly south-west towards the end wall 
of the southern hall of the outer (SW) bailey. Only the 
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24 ‘Atlit: plan of the Templar castle chapel (no. 26). 


left-hand base of it survived (pl. xxxiv); it was similar to on a central pier or pillar, possibly to be identified with a 
the west door, but what was left of it was somewhat _ tall, grey granite column-drum that was found lying just 
better preserved (cf. Enlart 1925: pl. 76). south of the building. The chapel was evidently rib- 

Part of a large circular pier base found lying near the — vaulted, the ribs springing from triple-clusters of colot 
centre of the nave suggests that its vaulting was carried — nettes at each of the angles. The sanctuary and side- 
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xxx ‘Atlit, castle chapel (no. 26): bases of colonnettes flanking the right-hand side of the west door, as excavated in 1932. 





XXXIV ‘Atlit, castle chapel (no. 26): left-hand side of the PaUer into ihe mee nee as excavated in 1932. 
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XXX\V 
into the south porch, as excavated in 1932. 


chapels were also rib-vaulted, while the sacristies had 
plain barrel-vaults. A rib specimen is illustrated by Enlart 
(1925: pl. 76); Johns also notes that some ribs had 
dog-tooth ornamentation (1947: 58). 

It is perhaps hazardous to attempt a reconstruction of 
the elevation. The description by Irby and Mangles 
implies that the outside — and quite possibly therefore the 
inside — was articulated by a double arcade, the lower 
arches perhaps blind and the upper ones enclosing the 
windows (cf. Enlart 1925: u, 95). Too little of the 
external facing survives, however, to verify this. On the 
south a low bench also projects from the base of the wall 
on the outside (pl. xxxv). 


Epigraphy 

Johns notes a masonry mark depicting an arrow on one 
of the limestone blocks of the south door (1947: 58). 
Discussion 


Enlart compares the column bases of the south door to 
those of the croissillons of Notre-Dame in Paris. begun in 


‘Atlit, castle chapel (no. 26): south-west side of the dodecagonal nave, 





showing the external stone bench and the door 


1257. Other stylistic considerations would also indicate a 
date for the building around the middle of the thirteenth 
century (Enlart 1925: u, 95; Johns 1947: 24). This 
would add weight therefore to the idea that the chapel 
perhaps replaced an earlier rectangular one, dating from 
c.1218, built in roughly the same position. 


Sources 

2 P nd 
Chemins et Pelerinages A (-1265), % 2 (ed. Mia _ 
Raynaud, 180); James of Vitry, Hist. Or., 1. 8 (ed. sare 
1131: IHC, m1, 370); Oliver of Paderborn (ed. Hoogewes: 
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i (ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 91) 
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Vincent of Beauvais (in Réhricht, Testimoni 
82). 


d'Arvieux 1735: 1, 12-13; Benvenisti 19 anne 
and Kitchener 1881: 1, 296-7. pl. opp. 299: Det NO.) oy 
33, fig. 2, pl. xcv; Enlart 1925: 0. 94-5, pl. 21 Irby and 
(fig. 231); Guérin 1874: 11, 290; Late 
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Mangles 1868: 59; Johns 1947: 1 52 
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8, 24, 32, 525 ern 


24-5: 1975: 136-7; Langé 1965: 123, fig. 11 . 317, fig: 
57; Prawet 1972: 
8, fig. 17-15: 


1936: 475; Pococke 1743: I, 
314; Rey 1871: 98-9; Smail 1973: 11 
1860: 369. 
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No. 27 Parish Church 


1443.2342 
Description 


The town church of ‘Atlit was located close to the town 
wall between the east gate and the south-east corner- 
tower (see fig. 23). Its remains were cleared of fallen 
rubble and sand in 1931-2, revealing walls of kurkar 
ashlar standing some 2 m high on the north and south 
and somewhat less on the east and west (pl. xxxv1) (see 
Johns 1935; 1947: 77-81). 

The building plan consisted of a single square nave 
with a seven-sided choir and sanctuary on the east, 
measuring together some 11 by 19 m internally (fig. 25). 
It is clear, however, that the church was never com- 
pleted. When excavated, the west end was found to be 
closed off by a rough blocking wall, which abutted the 
western pilasters of the first bay and had a plain arched 
doorway at its centre (pl. xxxvu). The ends of the 
church's north and south walls had also been left with 
tusking, to allow a second bay to be keyed on to them in 
due course. But excavations show that this bay was never 
built, nor even its foundations dug (Johns 1935: 125). 

Remains of the fallen roof show that the first bay and 
apse were both rib-vaulted, the ribs springing from triple 
clusters of colonnettes in the nave and single ones in the 
apse (pls. xxxviI-XL). Each pilaster was strengthened by 
an external rectangular buttress. The bases and capitals 
on the south wall and south side of the apse, though 
generally of the same form as those on the north, were 


consistently more elaborately decorated. All the bases 
had griffes, but on the south either the lower torus was 
supported by consoles or the pedestal was ornamented 
with sculpted sprigs of oak leaves. Similarly, the crocket 
capital from the second south pilaster was enlivened by 
additional foliage, while the one facing it on the north 
appears plain by comparison (cf. Johns 1935: 130-1, fig. 
7, pl. LXxIv). Limestone rather than kurkar sandstone was 
used for the bases of the apse colonnettes. 

The transverse ribs separating the bays were formed 
with two rolls separated by a concave depression and 
surmounted by an upper roll. The diagonal ones, on the 
other hand, had middle rolls with pointed arrises, sur- 
mounted by a talus and upper roll (fig. 26) johns 1935: 
131, 136, fig. 7). A floral rib-boss was also found in the 
rubble from the fallen nave vault (pl. xt) (Johns 1935: 
131, pl. txxv. 1-2). 

The windows were of uniform plan, but their mould- 
ings showed some variation of detail (fig. 26). There 
appear to have been lancets in each of the three eastern 
sides of the apse and perhaps two-light windows in the 
side-walls of the first bay of the nave (Johns 1935: 131, 
fig. 7). 

Rectangular aumbries with doors were set in the north 
and south walls of the choir (Johns 1935: 128-9, pl. 
Lxu.2). In the south-east wall immediately next to the 
altar there survived the left-hand side of an arched alcove 
with a moulded edge and a groove inside to take a 
wooden shelf; this was probably used as a credence table 


RE 
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25 ‘Atlit: plan and section (facing E) of the town church (no. 27). 
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26 ‘Atlit, town church (no. 27): details of window, ribs and column bases. 


Johns 1935: 128-9, fig. 7, pl. Lxxmt.1). In the corres- 
Ponding position on the north side of the altar there was 
another alcove; but it was too damaged to allow its 
character to be ascertained, save that a narrow channel 
(a) running through the wall from it would seem to have 
served originally for a drainpipe, suggesting that the 
alcove may have held a piscina (Johns 1935: 129, pl. 


LXx111.2). The position of a second piscina (b) however, is 
indicated next to the southern alcove by two pieces of 
terracotta pipe projecting from the floor just next to the 
wall (Johns 1935: 129, pl. Lxxv.3). 

The altar stood in the centre of the apse, less than a 
metre from the east wall (pl. xt). Only the rectangular 
masonry base survived, with a rectangular cavity in its 
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east side evidently intended to receive a deposit of relics; a 
rebated edge indicates that this would have been closed, 
possibly with a stone slab. The altar stood on a rec- 
tangular platform, some 20 cm higher than the top of the 
two sanctuary steps, which in turn was 18 cm above the 
level of the nave. This raising of the sanctuary, however, 
resulted in the pedestals of the four easternmost colon- 
nettes being almost completely buried from view. As 
Johns suggests, it may have been the builders’ intention 
to move the altar further to the west when the second bay 
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xxxvill_ ‘Atlit, parish church (no. 27): capitals from the 
triple-shafted pilaster at the south-western corner of 
the nave. 


x__ ‘Atlit, parish church (no. 27): base of the pilaster at 
the south-east corner of the altar platform, after 
excavation of the platform. 
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xu ‘Atlit, parish church (no. 27): the altar and plaster floor of the altar platform before excavation. 


of the nave was built, so allowing the pavement against 
the east wall to be lowered once again (1935: 127-8); 
but architectural mishaps are not uncommon in Cru- 
sader buildings, and such may well be the explanation 
here. In any case, the pedestals in the nave were also 
partially obscured during the period of use of the building 
by a continuous stone bench that was constructed around 
the inside of the nave walls. Three rows of low stone 
seating, possibly simply the bases for wooden pews, were 
also constructed in the choir, with an aisle left open along 
the building's axis (Johns 1935: 125). 


Decoration 


The interior of the building was evidently painted. A 
chevron pattern in red and some other faded colours was 
found on the moulding of the south-eastern alcove (Johns 
1935: 128); and one of the roof bosses also showed 
traces of red paint (Johns 1935: 131). Fragments of glass 
indicated that the windows contained leaded glass, repre- 
senting mostly geometrical patterns in indigo, green, dull 
purple or wine red, amber, emerald and plain white (fig. 


26). No trace of painting was detected on the glass, but if 
any had existed it might easily have been removed by 
patination and flaking (Johns 1935: 133, figs. 8-9). The 
floor, sanctuary steps and benches were covered simply 
with plaster (Johns 1935: 125, 127). 

Among the carved fragments recovered in the exca- 
vation were two pieces of church furniture. One of 
them, a finely decorated free-standing crocket capital 
with a hollow top and two vertical channels cut through 
it, evidently went together with a base with griffes and 
may have been either a piscina or perhaps a font (Johns 
1935: 129-30, fig. 5, pl. Lxxiv.4). The other, a plain 
piscina with a rounded bowl on a square base, may 
perhaps have been the one positioned south of the altar 
(Johns 1935: 130, fig. 6). A nook-shaft capital, also 
found by the excavators, is of uncertain provenance 
(pl. xLu1). 


Associated Structures 


The church was surrounded on three sides by a low stone 
wall, 9.5 m from it, and on the east by the town wall; this 
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‘Atlit, parish church (no. 27): unprovenanced 
nook-shaft capital. 


enclosure marked a cemetery of inhumation graves. 
Another grave, that of an adult male, was also found in 
the nave, facing east (Johns 1935: 134—5; pl. Lxxv.4). 


Discussion 


The style of the church suggests that it was built at 
roughly the same time as the polygonal chapel inside the 
castle, around the middle of the thirteenth century. Pre- 
sumably it was abandoned in 1265, when the faubourg 
was sacked by Baybars. 


Sources 


Benvenisti 1970: 184-5; Enlart 1925: u, 94; Excavations 
1932-3: 173; Johns 1934: fig. 1; 1935; 1936: fig. 21, pl. xvi; 
1947: 28, 77-81, fig. 27; 1975: 138; Smail 1973: 119. 


al-BA‘INA (including 
DAIR AL-ASAD) 





Cr. Saint Jorge Labane, Sainte Jorge de la Baene, casale 
S. Georgii, Sangeor; Med. Ar. al-Ba‘na 


The lordship of St George, comprising in addition the fiefs 
of Buqaia (Bouquiau) and Sajur (Saor), was among the 
largest in the territory of Acre (see Mayer (HE) 1980; 
Frankel 1988: 250—5, 264-5; these supersede earlier 
studies such as Rey 1878, and de Mas Latrie 1878). It 
was held in the twelfth century by Henry of Milly (Philip 
of Novara, Livre (RHC Lois, 1, 542); cf. John of Ibelin, 
Livre, ccLxxt (RHC Lois, 1, 422)), but on his death was 
divided between his three daughters. Sainte Jorge de la 
Baene is specifically mentioned as passing to the eldest, 
Helvis (Lignages (RHC Lois, u, 454)), though it would 
appear that it was in fact divided along with the rest of 
the inheritance (Frankel 1988: 253-4). In November 
1179, Joscelin II of Courtenay, the husband of the third 
daughter, Agnes, was granted stewardship of his sister- 
in-laws’ part-shares for seven years (Strehlke, 12, no. 12; 
RRH, 156, no. 588); and in February 1182, he received 
absolute control of the lordship of St George (Strehlke, 14, 
no. 14; RRH, 162-3, no. 614). 

The territory of al-Ba‘na fell to the Ayyubids after the 
battle of Hattin in 1187 (Imad al-Din (trans. Massé, 37)), 
and in May 1188, while still in Muslim hands, the village 
was granted by Conrad of Montferrat to the Pisans then 
engaged in defending Tyre (Miiller, Documenti, 33, no. 
27; RRH, 180, no. 674). When St George returned to 
Frankish control, however, it seems to have been divided 
once more between the descendants of Henry of Milly. 
From 1220 onwards they began making a series of 
grants, which by 1249 resulted in virtually the entire 
lordship coming into the hands of the Teutonic Order 
(Strehlke, 43-4, no. 53; 47, no. 58; 78-81, no. 100; 
RRH, 248, no. 934; 256, no. 974; 308, no. 1175). 

By June 1271, when Montfort Castle fell to Sultan 
Baybars, the village of St George would have found its 
in no-man’s land between Frankish- and Muslim: 
territory. In mid July, an expedition was led me d 















other forces from Acre. The village was de 
Saracens were killed, and a vast quantit 
taken (Amadi (ed. de Mas Latrie, 178 
Robsicas and Raynaud, 454, S521) Eracles (R. 
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The reason why such a small and apparently 
defenceless village should have been the objective of so 
determined a Crusader chevauchée seems likely to have 
been economic rather than strategic, for in earlier times 
the fief. had been extremely wealthy. John of Ibelin 
records that its lands supported 10 knights, compared to 
only four from neighbouring Chastel dou Rei (Miiliya) 
(Livre, CCLXx1 (RHC Lois, 11, 422)), and one thirteenth- 
century map refers to it as a ciuitas (ROhricht, ‘Karten’, 
no. 16 (Oxford, c.1200/50); cf. no. 1 (Florence, c.1300)). 
Around 1283, Burchard of Mount Sion writes of it: 


Five leagues from Acre is the village called Sangeor, where the 
same saint [George] is believed to have been born. It is located 
between the mountains, in a very rich, fertile and pleasant 
valley: which pleasantness extends as far as the Sea of Galilee. 
As far as Safad, for about 10 leagues, this valley was the lot of 
Asher: and because of its delightfulness the words of Genesis 49 
[.20] could be said quite literally: Asher’s food shall be rich, and he 
shall yield royal dainties. (ch. x (IHC, tv, 146); cf. 1x (IHC, 1v, 
146); Sanudo, 1, 14, 3 (ed. Bongars, 249)) 


The village of al-Ba‘ina occupies the summit of a 
rounded hill, detached by a lower saddle from the north 
side of the Bet Kerem valley (uallis S$. Georgii). The popu- 
lation today consists of Druzes and Greek Orthodox. On 
the hill slopes to the north and joined to al-Ba‘ina by the 
saddle, a twin village has developed since Crusader times 
around the ruins of the monastic buildings described 
below (no. 29). This village takes its name, Dair al-Asad, 
from the wely of Shaykh al-Asad (died 1569), located 
below the village and near the common spring which 
serves both communities (Guérin 1880: 1, 446; Enlart 
1925: 11, 103; Benvenisti 1970: 352; Bagatti 1971a: 
187-9). 

In al-Ba‘ina itself, Father B. Bagatti noted two houses 
with medieval pointed-arched doorways (1971a: 187, 
figs. 142-3). One of these appears to have been equipped 
with a defensive slit-machicolation, similar to those 
recorded on fortified twelfth-century Frankish buildings 
at Bait ‘Itab and al-Burj (Kh. Tantura) near Jerusalem 
(Pringle 1991). Both houses require further investiga- 
tion, but may possibly represent part of a complex 
of buildings associated with the administration of the 
Frankish lordship in the twelfth and_ thirteenth 
centuries. 


No. 28 (?)Parish Church of St Barbara 
1756.2595 


When V. Guérin visited al-Ba‘ina in the late 1870s, he 
found that the Greek Orthodox community had recently 
rebuilt their church over the ruins of an older one, dedi- 
cated to St Barbara (1880: 1, 445). Whether or not this 


building was Byzantine in origin (cf. Ovadiah and Gomez 
de Silva 1984: 133, no. 12), it seems highly likely that 
the church of the twelfth- and thirteenth-century Syrian 
Christian inhabitants of the village (cf. Prawer 1972: 255 
n.22) would have occupied the same site. 

Guérin also noted that the village mosque appeared to 
have been built on the site of a church, from which was 
derived a monolithic font seen lying near by. But unless 
the village supported two churches in the Middle Ages 
(besides that in Dair al-Asad), this one seems more likely 
to have been purely pre-Islamic. 


Sources 

Bagatti 1971a: 186, fig. 146; Conder and Kitchener 1881: 1, 
150; Guérin 1880: 1, 445; Hoade 1978: 776; Ovadiah and 
Gomez de Silva 1984: 133, no. 12. 


No. 29 Abbey Church of St George 
1755.2600 


History 


Around 1230, a French pilgrim text refers to a church of 
Greek monks (moines grés) at a place called St George, 
four leagues from Acre (Sains pelerinages, v, 20 (ed. 
Michelant and Raynaud, 1047)); and at about the same 
time or a little later two others refer to black monks in the 
same place (Pelerinaiges, xx: Chemins et pelerinages A, Iv, 
17 (ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 102, 188)). It is clear 
that the house in question was indeed Greek Orthodox (cf. 
Beyer 1945: 199), for the same sources refer to the Greek 
monastery of St Margaret on Mount Carmel in similar 
terms (ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 90-90, 1043, 189)). 
While the church was evidently dedicated to St George, 
however, its date of foundation is uncertain. Twelfth- 
century references to abbots of St George's (e.g. Bresc- 
Bautier, 185, no. 78; de Marsy, 137-8, no. 15; RRH, 49, 
no. 199; 91, no. 348), which R. R6éhricht and others 
have interpreted as referring to this house (1887b: 215, 
250, 272, 291; cf. Benvenisti 1970: 353), relate in fact 
to a house of Augustinian canons in Antioch (cf. RRH Ad, 
14, no. 199). 

As remarked above, the village and lordship of St 
George is first referred to by name in 1179; but the origin 
of al-Ba‘ina’s association with the saint is uncertain, and 
it is not known whether the village took its twelfth- 
century name from the church or whether the dedication 
of the church was due to an existing local tradition. 
J. Prawer has even suggested that the name St Georges de 
Lebeyne could have been derived from an Arabic toponym 
such as sajar al-ba'ina, meaning the ‘wood’ or ‘forest of 
al-Ba‘ina’, and that the Crusaders’ linking of the village 
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with St George was therefore based on a misunderstand- 
502 n.25). Such a theory assumes, 
however, that the association of George with al-Baina 


ing (19-75: Ul; 


dates only from the twelfth century, and in the absence of 


any earlier Christian or Muslim reference to the village 
this is hard to verify. It was only in 1283, however, more 
than a decade after the Frankish withdrawal from the 
area, that Westerners began to identify al-Ba‘ina as St 
George's birthplace (Burchard of Mount Sion, x (IHC, Iv, 
146); cf. Sanudo, 1m, 14, 3 (ed. Bongars, 249)). A 


memory of the saint is still preserved in the shrine of 


al-Khidr, located east of the village (Conder and Kitchener 
S81: 1, 153: Augustinovic 1972: 33; Benvenisti 1970: 
352). 

The remains of a ‘Crusader’ church and monastery in 
the village of Dair al-Asad, next to al-Ba‘ina, were 


recorded by V. Guérin (1880: 1, 446) and the Survey of 


Western Palestine (Conder and Kitchener 1881: 1, 152, 
168). A report on the condition of the buildings and a 
sketch plan were prepared by N. Makhouly of the Pal- 
estine Department of Antiquities in December 1926 
(PAM: ‘Deir al Asad’), and some clearance work was 
undertaken by the Israel Department of Antiquities in 
1970 (Biran 1970). Otherwise the building appears to 
have received no detailed study before that of the BSAJ in 
July and October 1981. 


Description 


The church, enclosed on the north, west and south-west 
by a fortified monastic complex, is sited on a south-facing 


xLIV__al-Ba‘ina (Dair al-Asad), abbey church of St George (mo. 29): interior of the nave, looking west. 






hillside (figs. 27-30). It was three-aisled, with a high 
central nave lit by clearstorey windows (pl. XLIV). The 
west front survives almost complete, and is enclosed 
externally by a two-storey narthex. Enough remains of 
the north wall to indicate that the nave had at least three 
bays (pl. xiv); but whatever may remain of the cheyet 
and most of the south wall now lie below 3+4 m of rubble 
and garden soil. It is not clear therefore whether the Swp 
was correct in saying that there was no apse (Conder and 
Kitchener 1881: 1, 168). 

The building is constructed throughout of coursed 
ashlar, the finest freestone being reserved for the piers, 
pilasters, door and window surrounds, mouldings, west 
front (within the narthex) and all the masonry above the 
nave arcades (except perhaps the vaulting, which has 
gone). The other walls, doubtless originally plastered, are 
more roughly built, and their courses do not always 
correspond with those of the pilasters. Vaulting, where it 
survives, is of cut stone rather than rubble. 

The building was 11.7 m wide internally, and would 
have been some 20 m long. Possibly because of the awk- 
wardness of the site, there is some variation in the sizes of 
the bays. The central nave was 5.24 m wide, and at the 
west end is separated from the north and south aisles 
(2.50m and 2.10 m wide respectively) by rectangular 
pilasters (0.60 m wide, projecting 0.30 m). The western 
bay of the north aisle was 6.20 m long, and the next one 
5.38 m, while the two surviving pilasters on the north 
wall are 0.94 m wide and project 0.30 m. It may be 
assumed, therefore, that the nave arcade was carried on 
piers measuring some 0.94 m (E-W) by 0.60 m (N-S). 
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The church had three doors on the west, entered from 
the narthex. The main door, in the centre, is a plain 
rectangular opening, 1.6 m wide and of uncertain height 
(owing to the rise in ground level) (pl. xLv1). It is recessed 
within a pointed arch, defined by a thick roll-moulding, 
which continues apparently down to the floor; around 
this, a quirked cavetto forms an outer hood, and returns 
horizontally either side to form imposts for the springing 
of the narthex vaulting. The door’s rear-arch, which 
barely protrudes above ground level on the other side of 
the wall, has a pointed segmental profile. 

The door to the south aisle is also rectangular, 0.95 m 
wide with door-posts 0.26 m thick (pl. xLvu1). It is covered 
by a broad lintel, below a pointed segmental relieving 
arch, which is in fact merely a continuation of the rear 
arch (1.05 m wide) behind it. To the left of this door, a 
semi-circular niche with a pointed-arched head has been 
cut into the wall, apparently in medieval times, perhaps 
to hold a holy water stoup. The corresponding door into 
the north aisle is now inaccessible from either side, but 
earlier photographs (pl. xiv) show it to have had a 
pointed segmental rear-arch like the other two. 

The vaulting of the aisles sprang from a quirked 








cavetto impost moulding, similar to that in the narthex, 
which formed a continuous horizontal cornice around 
the walls and pilasters of the church (fig. 31; pl. xiv). The 
aisle bays were evidently covered by groin-vaults, separ- 
ated by shallow transverse arches. Above the cornice in 
the north and west walls there survive wide pointed- 
arched windows. That in the central north bay has a 
narrow, arched outer frame, which, however, has been 
blocked externally by the construction of a later vault (2) 
against it. The north window in the eastern bay, 
however, though similar, was subsequently modified to 
give light from the church into the same vault. 

The window opening at the same level into the central 
nave from the first floor of the narthex is of uniform width 
(1.20 m), but on the side facing into the church it has a 
hood-mould of the usual cavetto type, returning horizon- 
tally above the level of the arch spring (pl. xLvit). The 
flanking windows, which look into the aisles, are nar- 
rower (0.86 m), and have frames (c.0.75 m wide) on the 
side towards the church. One explanation for this, as for 
the drip-mould over the central window, may be that the 
first floor of the narthex was built and roofed before the 
church itself was vaulted. As was often the case in 
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XLVI al-Ba’‘ina (Dair al-Asad), abbey church of St George 


no. 29): central west door within the narthex. 


Western monastic houses, the claustral buildings may 
therefore have been completed before the church. When 
the nave arcades were added, it may also be noticed that 
the voussoirs of their western arches were somewhat 
thicker than the two responding tas-de-charges which had 
been provided for them by the builders of the west wall 
(pl. XLIX). 

The east face of the west wall at clearstorey level is 
carried forward some 30 cm on a relieving arch, which 
spans the width of the central nave. Above it runs an 
upper cornice, of similar profile to the lower one. This 
seems to have returned along either side of the nave, 
passing above the nave arcades. On the west, however, 
because the relieving arch is higher than the nave arches, 
the cornice has to step upwards in order to pass over it. 
This cornice also forms the impost for the springings of 
the central nave vault, which a surviving springer at the 
north-west corner indicates would have consisted of a 
series of groin-vaults (pl. xiv). 


al-Ba'ina (Dair al-Asad), abbey church of St George 
(no. 29): the door leading from the narthex into the 
south aisle. 


XLVII 


The Conventual Buildings 


The conventual buildings survive on three levels, ter- 
raced into the slope of the hill, and would have enclosed 
the western half of the church, leaving the eastern part 
and chevet apparently projecting beyond the fortified 
enclosing wall. It seems likely therefore that the east end 
of the church would also have been fortified in some way. 

On the west side of the church, on the same level as its 
pavement, lay an open court (fig. 27). This is now partly 
obscured by later village houses, and its western side has 
disappeared completely. On the south, a broad arch (pl. L) 
opened at one time directly into a vault (9), some 3.5m 
wide, running east-west and built against the outer 
south wall of the monastery. At the south-east corner of 
this vault survives the east reveal of a doorway in the 
outer wall, with the bolt-holes for securing the door and 
the springing of a segmental rear-arch still visible. On the 
other side, this door must always have been several 
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metres above ground level, and it was _ probably 
approached by some kind of stair, possibly of timber. 
Facing it on the north side of vault 9, another arch 
opened into the narthex, while to the east another opened 
into aroom (8), 3.6 m wide and some 12 m long, covered 
by groin-\ aulting springing from a quirked cavetto 
moulding. This room may possibly have given access to 
the south aisle of the church, and it was lit on the west by 
a small rectangular window, with chamfered surrounds 
on its outer face, set in the wall above the arch communi- 
cating with vault 9 (pl. L1). 

The lower court is enclosed on the east side by the two 
southern bays of the two-storey narthex (1, 3), whose 
elevation would have been one of the more impressive 
features of an otherwise austere complex of buildings. It 
consists at the lower level of a pair of arches within 
arches, springing from a square central pier with the 
customary quirked cavetto impost (pl. L). A similar pier at 
the north-east corner of the court indicates that the 


XLVI al-Ba‘ina (Dair al-Asad), abbey church of St George 


(no. 29): the west wall of the central nave. 


arcade continued on the north side of the court (pl. Li). 
The inner, or lower, arches correspond to the groin- 
vaulting of the ground floor of the narthex (1), which, 
including the north-eastern bay, consists of three bays of 
groin-vaults separated by transverse arches. Three doors 
opened from this into the church (see above), and at the 
north end a plain rectangular door, now blocked inside 
by rubble, opened into a lower level of hall 2 (see below). 

The higher arches of the narthex’s west elevation carry 
the wall face of the first storey, in which are set two 
windows (pl. Lui). These have pointed arches and are 
covered by hood-moulds with quirked cavetto profiles: 
unlike the similar window facing east into the church at 
the same level. however, their hoods do not return 
horizontally but terminate abruptly at the level of the 
arch spring. The upper storey of the narthex (3) is 
covered internally by three groin-vaults, separated by 
transverse arches, like the lower storey. A door at the 
south end appears to be a modern insertion, leading to a 





XLIX 


al-Ba‘ina (Dair al-Asad), abbey church of St George 
(no. 29): the west wall of the north aisle. 
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t al-Ba‘ina (Dair al-Asad), abbey church of St George 
the church. 


(no, 29): arch opening from vault 9 into the lower court in front of 
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11 al-Ba‘ina (Dair al-Asad), abbey church of St George (no, 29): the western end of room 8, communicating with vault 9 


beyond. 
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ut al-Ba‘ina (Dair al-Asad), abbey church of St George (no. 
29): north-east pier of the arcade or narthex opening on 
to the lower court. 





Ciel a ee 
al-Ba'ina (Dair al-Asad), abbey church of St George (no. 
29): the upper storey of the narthex, showing the 
Windows to the central and southern bays and the 


Springing of the first-floor loggia overlooking the lower 
court. 
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Liv al-Ba‘ina (Dair al-Asad), abbey church of St George (no. 
29): staircase inside the north wall of the church, with a 
door leading right into the upper narthex and one left 
into the upper part of vault 2. 


village house (now destroyed) which stood on top of vault 
9: it may, however, replace an earlier door, leading on to 
the terrace roof of vault 9. Another plain lintelled 
doorway, with a rectangular window above it, also 
opened into the north bay from the first floor of the 
two-storey open loggia which enclosed the north side of 
the court; the vaulting of the upper floor of this loggia 
would have oversailed that of the ground floor by about 
3()-40 cm. Finally, a third means of access into the first 
floor of the narthex was from a staircase inside its north 
wall, which linked all three levels of the monastery (pl. 
LIV). 

On the north side of the church and of the lower court 
lies a large pointed barrel-vault, 7.02 m wide (N-S) and 
at least 21.2 m long (figs. 28-9). This was constructed in 
two phases: first, the eastern 14.6 m, with a shallow 
transverse arch mid-way along it, and then the remain- 
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Lower Court 


PLAN (LEVEL1) 
Outer Gate 
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ing western part. Because the vault has been used for 
centuries as a village tip, it is now impossible to determine 
the original floor level(s) without excavation. One indica- 
tor, however, is the staircase (0.83 m wide), which rises 
inside the south wall separating it from the lower court 
and narthex. This stair has a landing at the same level at 
the first floor of the narthex (level 2), with doors opening 
both into the narthex and into the vault at about the 
present level of fill in the latter (pl. tv). It seems possible, 
therefore, that there would have been a floor inside the 
vault at about this level, but whether of stone or timber is 
uncertain. There would also have been a lower floor or 
vault, however, for the stair continues down towards the 
west and emerges today in the east reveal of a modern 
arch opening in the south wall of the vault, at a level 
between medieval floor levels 1 and 2. The upper west 
reveal and spring of the arch, however, is medieval, and 
seems to represent part of a door, or possibly a window, 
communicating between the upper level of vault 2 and 
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Dair al-Asad, abbey church of St George (no. 29): plan at level 1, showing the nave, narthex (1) and lower court. 


the first floor (level 2) of the loggia overlooking the lower 
court. The original stair passage, however, would have 
passed below this opening, and would have led into the | 
ground floor of the loggia at level 1 (as shown in fig. 28) | 
and possibly also into a lower level of vault 2. That some 
kind of lower level to the vault existed is also suggested by | 
the blocked door at the north end of the narthex, which 
apparently led into it. The upper part of the vault is lit at 
the east end by a rectangular splayed window, and in the 
south wall of its eastern bay by a rectangular opening 
which pierces the haunch of the vaulting to borrow light 
from the nave of the church. This and the fact that th 
other window in the surviving north wall of the chure 
blocked by the end wall of the vault indicates th 
upper part of the vault at least is secondary to 
struction of the church. 

Above vault 2, at level 3 (fig. 30), 
complex of buildings set around a court and enclo: 
defensive wall with towers at the north-east 
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28 Dair al-Asad, abbey church of St George (no. 29): sections through the church and adjacent monastic buildings. 


west corners. This level was reached from the lower 
court by means of the same staircase inside the wall 
between vault 2 and the church, which debouches on 
to the terrace roof above the church’s north aisle (pl. Liv). 
At the head of the stair, there is a door-recess on the left; 
a narrow barrel-vaulted passage leading due east may 
possibly represent remains of a defensive chemin de 
ronde, which once extended around the chevet of the 
church. To reach the upper court, it would evidently 
have been necessary to double back over the roof of the 
narthex. 

Most of the area of the upper court is now destroyed or 
taken up by modern houses. The principal entrance to it, 
however, would have been through an outer gate, 
¢.2.2 m wide (now partly blocked), set in the east flank of 
the north-eastern tower (4). This opened into a passage 


with three right-angled turns, which led into the court 
itself. Below the tower is a rainwater cistern, cut into the 
rock and still in use. The upper level of the tower, above 
the entrance passage, was entered from the terrace roof 
above level 3. From it a lintelled splayed embrasure faces 
east, defending the gate, while another on the north 
appears to have been widened to form a rectangular 
window. The north-west tower is pentagonal, with four 
projecting faces and a door opening in the fifth side from 
the monastic compound (pl. Lv). Being sited downhill 
from the north-east tower, a single storey was probably 
judged sufficient for it; splayed arrow-slits pierce its north 
and west sides. 

The main feature of interest in the upper court, 
however, is a group of three cells of almost identical form 
which survive around its eastern end (5-7). These 
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29 Dair al-Asad, abbey church of St George (no. 29): plan at 


measure respectively 2.81 by 3.42 m (no. 5), 2.43 by 
3.40 m (no. 6) and 2.55 by 3.38m (no. 7), and are 
covered by barrel-vaults 3.5m high. Each is entered 
through a door in the gable wall, 0.72-0.75 m wide, 
with a low-pointed rear-arch some 0.85 m wide; and 
above each door is a small rectangular window, with 
chamfered outer surrounds, admitting ventilation and 
light (pls. Lvi-.vi). In cell 5, there is a rounded niche in 
the centre of the east wall at waist height, flanked by 
rectangular wall-presses which seem to be later inser- 
tions. In cell 6, there is a similar wall-press in the north 
wall, and a splayed embrasure high in the outer east 
wall. 
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level 2, showing the hall (2) and upper floor of the narthex (3). 


Discussion 


The architectural character of the church and monastic 
complex would seem to bear out the documentary evi- 
dence, which suggests that it dates from the twelfth 
century. Some close parallels may be found in the twelfth- 
century church at Shaubak (Montreal) (q.v.) in Trans- 
jordan, including a general similarity of form, with rela- 
tively narrow aisles flanking a wide central nave, a lack 
of sculptural ornamentation, and the same rectilinear 
cornice trace (albeit with a different moulded profile) 
above the nave arches. The cavetto moulding which is 
ubiquitous at Dair al-‘Asad, however, is more like those 
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30 Dair al-Asad, abbey church of St George (no. 29): plan at level 3, showing the upper court, upper gate (4) and cells 5-7. 


found in some twelfth-century Orthodox buildings, such 
as St Thecla (hood-mould) and the Dair al-‘Adas (inside 
the drum of the dome) in Jerusalem (q.Vv.). 

Further clues as to the identity of the monks are pro- 
vided by the layout of the house. The most singular 
feature of this, apart from the defensive wall about it (no 
doubt necessitated by the insecure environment in which 
it was built), is its upper court, containing at least three 
and possibly as many as a dozen small cells of almost 
identical size and shape. The east-facing niche in cell 5 
could well have served as a private oratory. The existence 
of private cells, rather than a common dormitory, seems 
to rule out one possible interpretation of the ‘black 
monks’, mentioned by two of the thirteenth-century 
sources, as Benedictines (pace Benvenisti 1970: 351). 
Indeed, the only Latin orders for which such a monastic 
plan would seem at all appropriate at such a date would 
have been a cloistered eremitical order, such as the 
Carthusians, or possibly an ascetic strain of Augustinian 
canons (cf. Lawrence (CH) 1984: 133-7). There is no 
evidence, however, for any Carthusian house in the Holy 
Land in the twelfth or thirteenth century. It therefore 
seems more probable that the house was Orthodox from 
the start, that it was founded sometime in the twelfth 


century, and that it was abandoned at the time of Prince 
Edward's expedition in 1271, or quite possibly before. 


Visited 16.12.79, 30.7.81, 13.10.81. 
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31 Dair al-Asad: sketch profile of a typical moulding from 
the church of St George (no, 29). 
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al-Ba‘ina (Dair al-Asad): the north-west tower of the 
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al-Ba‘ina (Dair al-Asad), abbey church of St George (no. 
29): upper courtyard, showing (from left to right) the . 7 e (no. 
door and window of cell 5, the entrance arch (4), and Lvu al-Ba‘ina (Dair al-Asad), abbey church of St Georg 

the window of cell 7. 29): cell 6, from inside looking out. 











Cr. Bethsan, Bessan, Beisan; Hebr. Bet She'an 
1975.2116 


Baisan was occupied by Tancred in 1099 and fell to 
Saladin in 1183. The earlier Orthodox see of Scythopolis 
was transferred to Mount Tabor in 1103 and then to 
Nazareth (q.v.) between 1125 and 1128. By the twelfth 
century, the city had shrunk to the size of a small hamlet, 
situated on low-lying marshy ground around the castle, 
which survives in part incorporated into the ‘Old Serail’, 
some 400 m south-east of the Roman theatre (Ben-Dor 
1943: 9; 20-1; Yeivin et al. 1988: 43; cf. William of Tyre, 
xxl, 27 (26) (CCCM, Lx, 1050-1; trans. Babcock and 
Krey, 1, 494)). 

Some 200 m north-east of the castle stands the great 
mosque, or mosque of the Forty Martyrs, dated by an 
inscription to AD 1403 (Ben-Dor 1943: 21). C. Enlart 
claims that this was built on the foundations of a Roman- 
esque church, of which the apse could still be seen (1925, 
11, 44); but his claim appears to be unsubstantiated. 


BAIT JALA 


Gk. (12c.) Apezala 


Bait Jala is a large Christian village immediately west of 
Bethlehem. Strangely it does not seem to be mentioned in 
any source of the Crusader period except for Burchard of 
Mount Sion, who, referring to it under the mistaken 
Biblical name Bezek, praises its wine. Bait Jala is men- 
tioned as Apezala in an anonymous Greek pilgrim guide of 
the late twelfth century and identified as the House of 
Ephrata (Anon. Graecus, vill (PG, cxxxul, 981); cf. 
Bagatti 198 3a: 28-31, fig. 3; Tobler 1853: 11, 405-14), 


No. 30 Church of St Nicolas 
History 


1680.1248 


The Russian archimandrite Grethenios refers around 
1400 to a church of St George at Bait Jala (c.1400: 189); 
but it seems possible that he is confusing the site with 
al-Khidr (no. 135). Later in the fifteenth century, 
however, the Russian merchant Basil writes, 

To the left of [Rachel's] tomb is the House of Ephrata, where 
King David was born; only Christians live there and their 
church is dedicated to St Nicolas; Jesse, the father of David, is 
buried there. (1466: 251) 
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The medieval Greek church of St Nicolas was destroyed 
and rebuilt in 1923. Fortunately, while this work was in 
progress, Fathers Vincent and Abel were able to investi- 
gate the building and record its features (Abel 1923). 


Description 


The church recorded by Vincent and Abel was of the 
cross-in-square type, measuring internally 12.8 (E-W) by 
11.5 m (N-S), with walls 1.20 m thick and a slightly 
stilted semi-circular apse extending eastward in a three- 
sided projection. The finer details of the medieval con- 
struction had unfortunately been masked by heavy but- 
tressing and plastering. In the east wall, to either side of 
the apse, were small semi-circular niches, doubtless 
intended to serve as a diakonikon and prothesis. The main 
door was in the centre of the west wall, and slit windows 
pierced the centre of each of the longer sides of the 
building, the apse and the east wall of the bay south of it. 

The vaulting was supported by four piers, 0.70 m 
square, and by corresponding pilasters against the north, 
south and west walls. The spring of the vaulting was 
defined on the piers by a cornice with a plain cavetto 
moulding, but although a similar moulding was noted in 
the apse, it is uncertain if it extended round all four walls 
of the building. The central dome was supported by 
pendentives defined by pointed arches; it rose on a cylin- 
drical drum, lit by four windows. The remaining eight 
bays were all groin-vaulted. 

One unexpected result of the destruction work in 1923 
was the discovery of a crypt, built in ashlar masonry 
below the sanctuary of the church and dating apparently 
from the fifth or sixth century Ap (pl. Lvitt). As the church 
is built on ground which slopes down to the east, the 
entrance to this was from outside the church, in the east 
wall below the apse. As Abel says, its function was 
therefore less that of a crypt in the western sense than ofa 
tomb chamber, which was later evidently revered as a 
reliquary deposit. The chamber itself measures some 
2.30 m square, with niches resembling arcosolia on the 
north and south. The vault of the chamber resembles a 
low cloister-vault springing from the backs of these 
arches, with a rectangular opening in the centre. A 
rectangular doorway on the west leads into a passage, 
now blocked; it is assumed that this once led up to the 
nave of the church. The floor is covered by a plain white 
mosaic (into which a double-headed Russian eagle has 
been inserted). When discovered, the crypt contained a 
quantity of human bones and skulls, together with 
numerous pieces of pottery and glass. Abel was not able 
to study these as he would have wished, and his descrip- 
tion is unfortunately inadequate to afford a date. They 
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Lvuit Bait Jala, church of St Nicolas (no. 30): the crypt, looking west towards the blocked entrance from the nave. 
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32 Bait Jala, church of St Nicolas (no. 30): plan, with section of fifth- or sixth-century crypt. 
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seem to have included medieval glazed types, however, 
which suggested to him that the chamber was accessible 
as late as the fourteenth or fifteenth century. 

A second discovery made apparently in 1923 but not 
reported by Abel is a catacomb cut in the rock in a 
position roughly flanking the north wall of the present 
(and presumably of the earlier) church. It consists of a 
narrow passage aligned east-west. with two vertical 
rows of shelves cut into its sides. It can be entered today 
(February 1981) from the east by a passage running 
along the north wall of the church. 


Epigraphy 


Abel noted the discovery of a fragmentary Arabic inscrip- 
tion in Kufic characters, cut on a piece of marble 
veneering: 
...] ystakrastithit [... 
... Thad it consecrated .. . 


This evidently came from a building on the site before the 
period of the Crusades (Abel 1923: 270). 


Discussion 


The investigations of Abel and Vincent demonstrate a 
continuity of Christian devotion on the site from the 
Byzantine period up to the present day. It may fairly 
safely be assumed, therefore, that a church of some kind 
occupied the site during the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies. Whether this was the same building that was 
demolished in 1923, however, cannot unfortunately be 
proved, though Abel expresses the opinion that that 
building could easily have dated as early as the thirteenth 
or fourteenth century. 


Visited 16.2.81. 


Sources 


Abel 1923; Avi-Yonah 1975b: 206; Bagatti 1983a: 28-30, fig. 
3; Basil 1466: 251; Grethenios c.1400: 189; Palestine 1929: 
15; 1948: 168; Pococke 1743: 11, 45. 


BAIT JIBRIN 





Cr. Beit Gibelin, Bethgebrin, Be(i)thgibelin, Begebilin, 
Bersabea, Gybelin, Jabin, Ybelin Hospitalariorum; Byz. 
Eleutheropolis; Hebr. Bet Guvrin 


The castle of Bait Jibrin was probably constructed around 
1134 and was granted to the Hospitallers by King Fulk of 
Anjou late in 1136 (William of Tyre, xtv, 22 (CCCM, 
Lx, 659-61); Cart. des Hosp., 1, 97, no. 116). Under 
Hospitaller patronage there also developed there a civil- 
ian settlement, which was granted a charte de peuplement 
by the master, Raymond of Le Puy, before 1160 (re- 
confirmed in 1168 and after 1177: Cart. des Hosp., 1, 
272-3, no. 399; 350, no. 509). The occasion for this 
grant encouraging the development of civilian life at Bait 
Jibrin may have been the fall of Ascalon to the Franks in 
1153. But this event did not immediately bring peace and 
security to the region. Bait Jibrin was sacked by the 
Muslims in 1158, and the castle kept its Hospitaller 
garrison until September 1187, when it was abandoned 
to Saladin (Baha’ al-Din, xxxv (PPTS, xi, 117)). In June 
1192, the army of King Richard I halted briefly at or near 
Bait Jibrin before abandoning its march on Jerusalem and 
withdrawing to Ascalon (Baha’ al-Din, ci (PPTS, xu, 
339); Itin. Ric.. v, 44 (RS, xxxvuL.i, 360)). It was not until 
1240 therefore that Bait Jibrin returned to Hospitaller 
hands; but it was retaken by the Muslims four years later 
(see Deschamps 1939: 10-11, 13, 21-2: Riley-Smith 
1967: 435-7; 461-2, 466-7: Prawer 1980: 119-26). 

The Crusader castle of Bait Jibrin was sited in the 
north-west corner of the ruined Byzantine city of 
Eleutheropolis at an important meeting point of roads 
from Jerusalem, Hebron, Ascalon and Gaza. It has yet to 
be fully excavated, but the visible remains suggest that it 
comprised an inner ward, some 50 m square internally, 
with a rectangular tower at each corner, and an outer 
ward of uncertain shape or size of which the remains of a 
battered wall-face and a tower may be seen on the north, 
retaining the southern bank of the Nahr Jibrin. Another 
vaulted medieval building, latterly used as a village 
mosque, survives in a ruined state south-east of the castle 
just south of the present main road (on the archaeological 
remains, see Guérin 1868: 1, 307-9; Conder and Kit- 
chener 1881: 1, 268-71; Bagatti 1972: 117-18, 
123-7, figs. 5-8; Benvenisti 1970: 185-8; Kloner 1983; 
1985; 1987; Kloner and Chen 1983). 


No. 31 Churchin the Castle 1400.1129 


Description 


Remains of a church located in the southern part of the 
ruined castle (al-Qal'a) were noted in the nineteenth 
century by Robinson (1841, u, 357), Martorelli (1865: 
187), Guérin (1868: 1, 308) and the Survey of Western 
Palestine (Conder and Kitchener 1881: 11, 270-1), the 
latter also providing a photograph (pl. L1x) and a sketch 
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LIX Bait Jibrin, castle church (no. 31): north aisle | 


ooking west, photographed in 1873 by the SWP. 






LX Bait Jibrin, castle church (no, 31 yer 


emains of the north aisle, from south. 
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33 Bait Jibrin. the castle church (no. 31): plan and section of the N aisle as it appeared in July 1981. 


plan. Robinson was told by the villagers that the building 
contained paintings, but was unable to enter it; and even 
the SWP plan is incomplete, since part of the building was 
still inhabited in 1875 when the officers visited the site. 
The village of Bait Jibrin is now deserted, however, and 
the remains of the church are freely accessible, though in 
a precarious state of repair (pl. Lx). The standing parts of 
it were surveyed by the BSAJ in July 1981 (fig. 33) and in 
1982 the site was partially excavated by Dr Amos Kloner 
for the Dept. of Antiquities (Kloner 1983; 1985; 1987; 
Kloner and Chen 1983). 

The combined survey and excavation prove beyond 
doubt the correctness of Guérin’s conclusion that the 
remaining part of the building was simply the north aisle 
of what had once been a three-aisled church. This 
appears to have been constructed directly against the 
southern outer face of the castle’s inner ward, just east of 
one of the gates leading into it; in the process of its 
construction most of the castle's south-east corner-tower 
was destroyed to make room for it. 

Internally the nave and aisles would have measured 
some 30 by 16.5 m, the aisles being 5 m wide and the 
central nave 6.5 m. Nave and aisles terminated in three 


shallow semi-circular apses, the central one only slightly 
deeper than the others. The excavations appear to have 
uncovered the outer face of the east wall only at the 
south-east corner; it is not entirely certain therefore 
whether or not the central apse projected eastwards. The 
north apse contains a small rectangular aumbry. Exca- 
vations in the southern one recovered a piece of cornice 
moulding with a quirked roll above a cavetto. 

The north aisle is vaulted with five bays of groin-vaults 
separated from one another by transverse arches of finely 
cut voussoirs, rectangular in profile (pls. LxI-Lxiv). The 
vaulting is supported by nave piers, 1.66 m square, and 
by corresponding pilasters, while the transverse arches 
and those of the nave arcades spring from free-standing 
antique marble columns, set against the faces of the piers 
and pilasters. These columns have reused marble capitals 
of provincial fifth- or sixth-century type, with dentillated 
Romanesque abaci which continue around at least three 
sides of the piers. The nave elevation is more difficult to 
determine, since no columns are any longer visible on 
this side of the piers. In view of its broader span, however, 
it seems reasonable to assume that the nave would have 
stood higher than the aisles and have had clearstorey 
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IXI Bait Jibrin, castle church (no, 31): the north aisle, 
looking eastward from the fourth bay. 








Lx Bait Jibrin, castle church (no. 31): the north aisle, 
looking eastward from the third bay, showing the apse. Lx1Vv Bait Jibrin, castle church (no. 31): second pier of the 
north arcade, seen from the north-east. 


lighting. Possibly the vaulting was similar to that of the 
aisles, with antique columns set one on top of another as 
at Gaza (no. 92) to give extra height. Fragments of 
composite column-drums found in the excavation, 
however, show that in some parts of the church quite 
possibly the nave, antique columns were replaced by 
masonry substitutes. 

Rather than using the south wall of the castle to form 
the north wall of the church, the builders of the latter 
chose to make it structurally independent though 
physically joined to the earlier wall. The junction 
between the two works may be observed in two places. 
The first is in a small sacristy, measuring some 2.70 by 
7.75/7.90m and covered by a pointed barrel-vault, 





TY oe ae which is entered through a rectangular door in the 
Lxit Bait Jibrin, castle church (no. 31): reused fifth- or second bay of the north aisle; the enta from en 
sixth-century capital and column which formed the bay appears to be more recent, replacing an earlier 


south respond of the easternmost transverse arch of the | Window. The construction of this room entailed cutting 
north aisle, into the face of the earlier castle wall, the sloping cross- 
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section of which may thus now be seen in the chamber’s 
west wall (pl. Lxv); the east wall, on the other hand, is 
formed by the west face of the former south-east corner- 
tower of the castle, the rest of which was demolished 
when the church was built. 

The second place to see the junction between the two 
works is in a passageway which leads from the third bay 
of the north aisle into the central court of the castle. To 
the left of this passage, a stair 0.78 m wide leads up to a 
landing, from which doorways open north into the castle 
and south into a barrel-vaulted gallery running around 
the north and probably the west walls of the church at 
the level of the springing of the aisle vaulting. 

There appears to have been no doorway into the 
church from the west. The main door would therefore 
have been probably on the south. 


XV Bait Jibrin, castle church (no. 31): west wall of the 
Sacristy adjoining the north aisle, showing the abutment 
of the sacristy wall (phase B) against the cut-away 
sloping outer wallface of the inner wall of the castle 
(phase A) (see fig. 33). 





destroyed central apse, with a later wall, possibly 


Ottoman, running over it. 


The piers, pilasters, apses and transverse arches of the 
church are constructed in well-dressed ashlars, with 
diagonal tooling and masonry marks, the walls in 
coursed masonry of rougher appearance. The vaults are 
also of rubble construction, except for their springers 
which are consistently of finely dressed blocks. 

The excavations suggest that the destruction of the 
nave and south aisle was done deliberately. It was prob- 
ably at this time that the arches between the nave and the 
north aisle were walled up in well-constructed ashlar 
masonry, employing blocks taken from the destroyed 
parts of the building. The excavation shows that this 
blocking wall ran directly over the destroyed remains of 
the central apse. of which only the lower courses were left 
in situ (pl. Lxv1). Although dating evidence is lacking, it is 
possible that this operation was part of the Ottoman 
refurbishment of the Qal'a, which is dated by a now-lost 
Arabic inscription from over its gate to 958 H/Ap 1551 
(Robinson (E) 1841: 1, 356; cf. Heyd 1960: 115-16, 
nos. 65-6; 192). 


Epigraphy 


Various masonry marks, including the letters W (12-12), 
Z, I (6-4), E (4-13), B (3-6) and two types of crosses 
have been recorded by the SWP, Clermont-Ganneau and 
Bagatti (cf. de Sandoli 1974: 263). 


Discussion 

It is clear from the evidence outlined above (cf. fig. 33) 
that the church was built later than the inner ward of the 
castle (pace Kloner and Chen 1983). It has also been 
noted that its construction, entailing the demolition of the 
south-east corner-tower, would have seriously weakened 
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34 Bait Jibrin, the castle church (no. 31): reconstruction of plan, based on BSAJ survey (fig. 33) and the results of excavations 


in 1982. 


the latter’s defensibility. Two possible reasons may be 
suggested why it was considered reasonable to compro- 
mise the security of the inner ward in this way. First, it 
could be that the construction of an outer wall, of which 
traces still remain, was thought sufficient to guarantee 
the security of the whole castle. Alternatively. or 
additionally, it could be that the threat of attack was no 
longer as great as it had been when the inner ward was 
first built. If the second premise is accepted, a date for the 
church after 1153 appears very likely. 

The likelihood of a date after 1153 is also enhanced if 
we consider the building's possible function. The size of 
the structure seems to rule out its identification as a castle 
chapel, intended to serve only the needs of the Hospitaller 
knights stationed in the castle. The chapel at Belvoir 
Castle (no. 57), whose inner ward was of comparable 
size to that at Bait Jibrin, measured only 7 by 21 m: and 
those of Crac des Chevaliers and Marqab in the County of 
Tripoli are also of modest proportions. These consider- 
ations strengthen the hypothesis that the original castle 
chapel would have been located inside the inner ward, as 
at Belvoir, while the church described here would have 
been the parish church of the settlers of the faubourg, who 


by 1160 numbered thirty-two families (Cart. des Hosp., 1, 
272-3, no. 399). In 1137, Pope Innocent III had granted 
the Hospital the right to establish churches and ceme- 
teries in territories where Latin churches did not yet exist 
(Cart. des Hosp., 1, 101-2, no. 122; cf. Riley-Smith 1967: 
435). As Bernard Hamilton has argued, it seems very 
likely that the church for the settlers at Bait Jibrin would 
thus have been in the Hospitallers’ possession (1980: 
105); indeed, this seems to be indicated in Pope Eugenius 
III's confirmation of Hospitaller properties in 1153, in 
which it is stated that Bait Jibrin (Bersabee) had been 
granted by the king and patriarch (Hiestand, Vorarbeiten, 
i, 200-12, no. 7; cf. Cart. des Hosp., 1, no. 217). The 
location of this church inside the walls of the castle may 
have been intended to provide it with an extra measure of 
security. It may also have been for the convenience of the 
Hospitaller priests who served it, since the Hospitaller 
convent would most probably have continued to be 
located, as at Belvoir, within the inner ward of the castle. 
But a third reason may also have been to protect the 
parish rights, which could possibly have been challenged 
by the bishop of Hebron if the church had been located 
outside the castle's walls. 


visited 4.3.79, 31.8.79, 2.7.81, 2.3.84. 


Sources 

Bagatti 1972: 123-7, figs. 5-8; 1983a: 126; Benvenisti 1970: 
187, 290. 345, fig., pls.; Clermont-Ganneau 1896: 1, 25; 
Conder and Kitchener 1881: 111, 270-1, fig. pl.; Enlart 1925: n1, 
115; Guérin 1868: 11, 308; Hamilton (B) 1980: 105; C.N. 
Johns, Report in PAM, 15 Sept. 1945; Kloner 1983; 1985: fig. 
p. 39; 1987; Kloner and Chen 1983; Langé 1965: 143, figs. 
82-4; Martorelli 1865: 187; Riley-Smith 1967: 435-6; Robin- 
son 1841: u, 357; de Sandoli 1974: 263. 


No.32 Monastery Church of St George 
(Unlocated) 


In 1173, Jobert, master of the Hospital of St John, ceded 
the monastery of St George at Bersabea or Gybelin to the 
Syrian, Meletus, archbishop of the Syrian and Greek 
inhabitants of Gaza and Eleutheropolis (Jabin). Meletus 
was also received at the same time as a confrater of the 
Hospital and agreed that on his death the monastery and 
allin it would belong to the Hospital (Cart. des Hosp., 1, no. 
443). The mention of Manuel I Comnenus (1143-80) 
after the benefactors of the monastery may indicate, as 
Bernard Hamilton has suggested (1980: 182-3), that the 
emperor had sponsored the restoration of the buildings. 


Sources 


Cart. des Hosp., 1, 306-8, no. 443 (1173): Delaville le Roulx, 
‘Trois chartes’, 413-15, no. 3, facsimile (1173); RRH, 132, no. 
502 (1173). 


Bagatti 1972: 117 n.33; 1983a: 126; Beyer 1942: 207; 1951: 


175-6; Hajjar 1962: 164; Hamilton (B) 1980: 182-3; Prawer 
1980: 125 n.84; Riley-Smith 1967: 393, 437 n.1. 


Kh. BAIT JIZ 





Rujm Jiz; Cr. Gath, Git(h); Hebr. Giza 


No. 33 (?)Parish Church 1458.1357 


Git was one of five villages in the diocese of Lydda (the 
others being Bir Ma‘in, Kafr Rut, Shilta and Barfilia: 
44.v.) in which the prior and canons of the Holy Sep- 
ulchre were granted permission by the bishop in 1170-1 
‘0 have or to build a church, along with full parish rights 
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and one-half of the tithes, the bishop reserving to himself 
the usual diocesan rights (Bresc-Bautier, 307-9, no. 158; 
RRH, 129, no. 490). The village had belonged to the Holy 
Sepulchre since 1126-8 (Bresc-Bautier, 80-3, no. 23: 
153-5, no. 6; RRH, 41, no. 165); but it is not known to 
what extent the canons ever exercised their rights. 


Sources 


Bresc-Bautier, 307-9, no. 158 (1170-1): RRH, 129. no. 490 
(1170-1). Beyer 1951: 172: 174: Palestine 1948: 147. 


BAIT JUBR AT-TAHTANI 


1905.1396 


OneoftheeventsassociatedwithJesusinJerichowasHis 
restoration of sight to a blind man (Mark 10. 46-52; 
Luke 18.35-43), oraccording to Matthew (20. 29-34) 
to two blind men. St Jerome (Ap 404) located the site of 
this miracle beside the main Jerusalem road as it 
approachedJericho(Epist.,cvil, 12,3(trans.Wilkinson, 
51; ELS, 348, no. 547)), and in the tenth century the 
miracle was still remembered in the church of Jericho 
(Eutychius, Lib. Dem.; cf. Wilkinson 1977; 160). The 
miracle is mentioned by a number of twelfth-century 
writers,butwithoutanyindicationofachurch(William 
of Tyre, vi, 1 (CCCM, Lxi, 381; trans. Babcock and 
Krey, 1, 339-40); Descriptio locorum (1131-43), xLIv 
(IHC, 11, 106); Fretellus(1137), xx (ed. Boeren, 41)). 
Thesiteofthemiracle, however,wasvisitedbyThietmar 
in 1217(x1, 7(ed. Laurent, 31));andtowardstheend of 
thethirteenthcenturyaWesternpilgrimtextrecordsthat 
achurchcalledthe ‘MiraclesofChrist’ had been built at 
the place (Anon. 11, 9 (IHC, 11, 20)). 

In the 1330s, Antony of Cremona also records a 
churchbesidetheroad(1 330:159;Baldil955:353,no. 
561), and James of Verona writes: 


In the same descent of the mountain, on the left-hand side, are 
to be seen the remains of an ancient castle; and there Jesus 
performed the miracle of the blind man. (1335: 209; Baldi 
1955: 354, no. 562.2) 


Nearly a century later, John Poloner identifies the site of 
the former church ‘as one goes down from Jerusalem to 
Jericho, just at the end of the mountains, before the plain 
begins ... by the roadside’ (1422a: 275; 1422b: 39; 
Baldi 1955: 355, no. 565). Later in the same century, 
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Brother Felix noted that the place was occupied by a 
‘small vaulted house, built in the shape of a chapel’ 
(Faber 1480-3: 1, 65; Baldi 1955: 355-6, no. 566). 

The building described from the end of the thirteenth 
century onwards may be identified today with the 
remains of a twelfth-century tower, built possibly by the 
Templars, which stands on a rock-spur beside the medi- 
eval Jerusalem to Jericho road at the point where it enters 
the plain from the Wadi Qilt, at Bait Jubr at-Tahtani. Only 
the barrel-vaulted ground floor now survives, with a door 
in its east wall and a blocked staircase rising inside the 
south wall to the vanished upper floors (see Pringle 
1991; cf. Palestine 1929: 16; 1948: 190; Conder and 
Kitchener 1881: 11, 190-1; Benvenisti 1970: 325; 
Augustinovic 1951: 58-60, figs. 13, 45). The building 
was clearly never intended, nor apparently used, as a 
church. despite the later medieval interpretation placed 
upon it. 


Visited 23.8.89. 


BAIT NUBA 


Cr. Betenoble, Bet(t)enuble, Betenopolis, Bethnoble, 
Betinubilum, Nobe 


Little is known of Bait Nuba at the time of the Crusades, 
save that it was a village on one of the roads between 
Jaffa and Jerusalem at the foot of the Judaean hills (Beyer 
1942: 179; 1951: 251-2). William of Tyre records the 
construction of Castellum Arnaldi just west of it in 1132 to 
protect pilgrims on the road (xiv, 8 (CCCM, Lxul, 
639-40)), and its strategic position also accounts for the 
frequent mention that is made of it in chronicles of the 
Third Crusade between 1191 and 1192 (Itin. Ric., 1v, 26; 
Vv, 49; 51; vi, 6; 9 (RS, xxxvuL.i, 303, 368-9, 370, 392, 
396): Baha’ al-Din (PPTS, xi, 11; 301, 341, 346, 360, 
378)). None of these sources suggests that Bait Nuba was 
anything more than a native village, though the observa- 
tion of Wilbrand of Oldenburg in 1211 that its buildings 
were destroyed and inhabited by Saracens seems to imply 
not only that it had seen better days but also possibly that 
it had formerly housed a Frankish population (11, 4, 1 (ed. 
Laurent, 184)). Later thirteenth-century pilgrims refer to 
it as une grant ville (Michelant and Raynaud, 93, 181, 
192, 229). 


No. 34 Church 1532.1400 
Description 


Remains of a substantial medieval church were dis- 
covered in the eastern part of the village in 1873 by Ch. 
Clermont-Ganneau (1896: 11, 71-3). Unfortunately he 
was unable to plan more than the first bays of the nave 
and north aisle. In 1967 the entire village was destroyed, 
and the precise location of the church is now uncertain 
(cf. Hoade 1978: 536). 

Clermont-Ganneau’s plan (fig. 35) suggests that the 
church was a three-aisled basilica with three semi- 
circular eastern apses of which only the central one could 
be planned. Internally, the church would have been 
about 27 m broad, the span of the central nave being 
about 13 m. The nave arcades were apparently carried 
on rectangular piers (about 1.8 by 1.4 m) with cham- 
fered edges. In the north wall of the first bay there 
survived a door 1.5m wide, covered by a segmental 
rear-arch composed of seven precisely cut voussoirs. On 
the inside, the walls were faced with fine ashlars with 
diagonal or (in the apse) vertical tooling, which 
Clermont-Ganneau compares with that of the church at 
Abu Ghosh (no. 1). 


Furnishings 


Near the church Clermont-Ganneau found a_hemi- 
spherical water stoup with a carved external decoration 
of leaves (fig. 35). A rectangular boss on one side of it 
suggests that it had formerly been set in a wall, very 
possibly that of the church. 


Epigraphy 


Clermont-Ganneau notes the appearance of the masonry 
mark M. 


Discussion 


The scale of the remains recorded by Clermont-Ganneau 
suggest that the church, when intact, would have been 
of a comparable size to the church of St George in 
Lydda (q.v.). It is possible that the north and south ‘aisles’ 
were no more than transepts, and the nave would have 
been thinner than the remains of the east end might 
imply: but even so the church would have been consider- 
able. It suggests the existence of a large Christian settle- 
ment at Bait Nuba in the twelfth century, though 
whether the population was mainly Frankish or Syrian is 
unknown. 
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35 Bait Nuba: plan of church (no. 34), seen by Ch. Clermont-Ganneau in 1873. 


Sources 


Bagatti 1979: 108, fig. 41; Benvenisti 1970: 345; Clermont- 
Ganneau 1896: 11, 71-3, figs.; Enlart 1925: u, 44; Hoade 
1978: 536; de Sandoli 1974: 249. 


BAIT SURIQ 





Cr. Bethsuri(c), Betsuri, Bethsuria, Betsurie(h) 


No.35 Parish Church (?)164.136 


Bait Suriq was among the villages granted to the church 
of the Holy Sepulchre by Godfrey of Bouillon in 1099 or 
1100 (Bresc-Bautier, $7, no. 26; RRH, 17, no. 74). By 


1169, the canons of the Sepulchre appear to have estab- 
lished there a ‘new town’ of Latin settlers, similar to those 
which they founded at al-Bira (no. 66) and al-Qubaiba 
(q.v.). At that time, Patriarch Amalric of Jerusalem con- 
firmed to the chapter the churches, the dispensation of 
justice and the parish rights of these three settlements and 
of any others that the canons might build (Bresc-Bautier, 
295, no. 150; ef. 298, no. 151; RRH, 123, no. 469). The 
existence of a parish church in Bait Suriq may therefore 
be assumed, though no trace of one has yet come to light 
(cf. Bagatti 1947: 212, 222, 225). 


Sources 


Bresc-Bautier, 295, no. 150 (1168-9); 298, no. 151 (1170): 
325, no. 170 (1196); Hiestand, Vorarbeiten, 11, 263, no, 102 
(1170); 300, no. 125 (1182); RRH, 123, no. 469 (1168-9). 


Prawer 1980: 132; Pringle 1985a: 163-4, 
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BAITIN 





Cr. Bethel 


No. 36 Chapel/Parish Church 1726.1481 


History 

In 1159-60, Herbert, abbot of the Premonstratensian 
double monastery of St Joseph of Arimathea (Rantis, q.v.) 
and St Habakkuk (no. 127) returned to Hugh of Ibelin, 
lord of Ramla, the tower (Burj Baitin: Grid ref. 
1733.1477) and other possessions at Baitin (Bethel) 
which the latter's father, Balian I (or Barisan-le-Vieux) 
had granted the abbey in free alms; in exchange the 
canons received other lands more conveniently situated 
at Ras al- Ain, below Majdal Yaba (sub Mirabello ad Surdos 
Fontes). Hugh then granted the same properties to Prior 
Nicolas and the canons of the Holy Sepulchre, to whom 
he had already given other possessions in Baitin five 
years earlier (cf. Bresc-Bautier, 113-14, no. 41). Among 
the buildings that the Premonstratensian canons had 
constructed at Baitin while it had been theirs was a 
chapel, which they now transferred directly into the 
hands of the canons of the Holy Sepulchre (Bresc-Bautier, 
139-42, nos. 52-3). 

Baitin lay outside the territory and diocese of Ramla, 
and it is uncertain when it came into Balian I of Ibelin’s 
possession. Nor do we know precisely when the abbey of 
St Joseph and St Habakkuk was founded, though it must 
have been before 1150, the probable year of Balian’s 


death (see no. 127). Balian could have made the grant 
while he was constable of Jaffa in the 11 30s; but a more 
plausible context would have been after his wife Helvis 
became lady of Ramla in 1138 (Mayer (HE) 1982), since 
both parts of the abbey lay within that lordship. The 
chapel at Baitin could therefore have been built any time 
between 1138 and 1160. 


Description 


The location of the Crusader chapel in Baitin may be 
identified precisely as that occupied today by the mosque 
which lies next to the main road on the southern edge of 
the village. The chapel was already in ruins in the nine- 
teenth century (pls. Lxv1I-LX1Ix). It seems to have been a 
single-celled structure. covered by a barrel-vault: it had a 
semi-circular apse, whose semi-vault ae from a 
moulded cornice (Conder, in Wilson 1880a: 1, 221, fig. p. 
219; Conder and Kitchener 1881: 11, 284). The existence 
of a font, noted by Martorelli (1865: 398), suggests that 
the chapel had also served as a parish church. By 1892, 
the building had been replaced by the present mosque 
(Lagrange 1892: 453). This building occupies the eastern 
part of the former chapel and incorporates masonry from 
it in its north, east and south walls (pl. Lxx). The apse, 
however, has been suppressed, leaving no other indi- 
cation that the building had once been a church. From 
measurements taken by Sternberg (1915: 7-11), it 
appears that the nave would have been about 8.40 m 
wide internally and at least 14 m long, with walls 3m 


thick. 
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Lxvi_ Baitin, the village from the west, photographed by the SWP in the 1870s, showing the church (no. 36) downhill to the 
right and the tower (Burj Baitin) on the skyline to the right of it. 
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rxvit Baitin, the church (no. 36) with Burj Baitin behind, from a nineteenth-century photograph in the Conway Library, 
Courtauld Institute of Art. London. 
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in Wilson cae (no. 36): the east end, as illustrated 
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Visited 8.5.81. 


Sources 


Bresc-Bautier, 1 39-42, nos. 52—3 (1159-60): RRH. 94-5. nos. 
358 and 360 (1159-60). 


Bagatti 1979: 25-6, fig. 6: Bouillon 1898: 336-7: Clermont- 
Ganneau 1896: 11, 284: Conder, C.R., in Wilson 1880a: 1, 221, 
fig. p. 219; 1880b: 1, 101, fig. p. 99: Conder and kitchener 
1881: 1, 295, 305; P.L.O. Guy. Report in PAM. 13 July 1922: 
Hamilton (B) 1980: 94, 101-2: Hoade 1978: 543: Lagrange 
1892: 453: Martorelli 1865: 398; Meistermann 1936: 496; 
Palestine 1929: 19; Rey 1883: 378; Sternberg 1915: 7-11. 





Baitin, the church (no, 36): remains of the east end 
porated into the village mosque. 
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Khirbat BAL AMA 





Cr. Castellum Beleismum. Chastiau St Job 


No. 37 Church of St Job (?)177.205 


History and Identification 


A twelfth-century church and castle of St Job are located 
at Tall Duthan (Grid ref. 172.202) by Gustav Beyer, who 
cites as evidence the sources which describe the meeting 
of reconciliation which took place there in 1187 between 
Guy of Lusignan and Raymond of Tripoli, following the 
disastrous encounter with Saladin at the Springs of 
Cresson (1940: 192-3). Other historians have followed 
suit in identifying Tall Duthan as the site of the Castle of St 
Job (Riley-Smith 1967: 79, 135, map 2; Prawer, 1975: 1, 
646). 

The Chronicle of Ernoul indeed states in a passage 
describing Galilee that this castle, which it calls le Gerin 
(i.e. Janin), was located in a place called Dotain. where 
Joseph had been cast into a cistern by his brothers (ed. 





Lxx1_ Kh. Bal'ama, photographed from the north-east in the 1930s, showing the standing north wall of the 


Michelant and Raynaud, 72: ed. de Mas Latrie. 98). This 
was clearly not the castle of Janin itself. which had been 
destroyed three years before (Janin. q.v.). John of Wiirz- 
burg (c.1165) also mentions Joseph's Pit as being in the 
plain of Dothaim, between Janin and Sabastiya (ch. 
(IHC, m1, 232: PPTS. v, 7)): and Ralph of Coggeshall says 
that the meeting took place ‘in the great plain of Dotaym, 
next to Joseph's Cistern’ (RS, txvi, 217). Other sources, 
however, including the narrative section of Ernoul. give 
the name of the castle as St Job, because Job was sup- 
posed to have lived there; and Ernoul adds that it was 
sited at the entry to the plain (le tiere de Thaym/Dotain) 
and belonged to the Hospital (ed. de Mas Latrie, 153; cf. 
Cont. de Guillaume de Tyr, xxvui (ed. Morgan, 42): Eracles 
(RHC Occ, 11, 45)). 

The site is mentioned again by Ralph of Coggeshall. 
describing Saladin’s conquest of Palestine after the battle 
of Hattin (1187). when he states that the Muslim forces 
passed by the church of the Blessed Job before entering 
the plain of Dotaym, in which Joseph's Pit was located 
(IHC, m1, 112; RS, txvi, 232). 

The origin of the tradition associating the site with Job 





tower of the 


Crusader castle. The road and railway in the foreground linked Janin (to the right) with Nablus (to the left). 
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is uncertain. Possibly it derived from the Arabic, Jubb 
yusuf (Joseph's Pit); or possibly from a confusion between 
Job and Jacob, Joseph's father. All Frankish sources 
agree, however, in locating the castle (and one of them 
the church) near to Janin on the edge of what is still 
known as the Plain of Dotan. It may thus safely be 
identified with the remains of a Crusader castle at Khirbat 
Bal'ama (pl. LXx1), just south-west of Janin, which is also 
referred to in 1156 as Castellum Beleismum (RRH, 82, no. 
321; cf. Conder and Kitchener 1881: 11, 51-2; Macalister 
1930: 205-6, pl. opp. p. 206; Macalister and Masterman 
1907: 129; Schumacher 1910; Phythian-Adams 1922; 
Johns 1937: 24 (ES); Palestine 1948: 55; Kochavi (ed.) 
1972: 210, no. 18; Beyer 1940: 185: 193-5). In earlier 
times this site (Jibleam, or Belemdth) had been identified as 
the burial place of the Prophet Hosea (Avi-Yonah 1976a: 
70). The Crusader association with Job, however, may 
possibly be preserved in the place-name Bir as-Sinjib 
(Well of St Job?: Grid ref. 177.205: cf. Palestine 1948: 
55). 

There is no evidence for any castle or church at Tall 
Duthan (pace Hoade 1978: 569); and the castle should 
not be confused with that of Janin itself. No trace of the 
church, however, has yet been found at Khirbat Bal'ama. 


Sources 


Ralph of Coggeshall (RS, txvi, 232; IHC, m1, 112) (1187). 


BANI NAIM 





Kafar Barik, Qabr Lut; Byz. Gk. Caphar Baricha; Med. 
Rus. Sigor; Cr. Sepultura/sepulchrum Loth 


The Tomb of Lot 1658.1028 


The burial place of Lot is indicated by a number of 
twelfth-century sources 2—3 miles south(-east) of Hebron, 
on the route to the Dead Sea (e.g. Bartolf of Nangis 
(1100); Descriptio locorum (1131-43)). The Russian 
Abbot Daniel, who visited the place around 1106-8, 
identifies it incorrectly as Sigor, Biblical Zoar, which lay in 
fact in the Wadi Arabah; there he saw two tombs, one for 
Lot and the other for his two daughters (ch. xLv1). 

The site visited by Daniel and described by other 
twelfth-century writers may be identified as Bani Na‘im 
(formerly Kafar Barik), 5 km ESE of Hebron, where Lot's 


tomb is still located in a square maqam, covered by a 
dome on squinches, standing in the courtyard of the 
village mosque (mashhad Nabi Lut). It should not, 
however, be confused (e.g. Wilkinson, Hill and Ryan 
1988: 56) with a different mosque, associated with Lot 
and with Abraham, which stands 2 km south of Bani 
Naim at Nabi Yaqin (cf. Jaussen and Abel 1923: 95; 
Marmardji 1951: 209; Le Strange 1890: 551-2). 

The origins of the association of Bani Na‘im with the 
burial place of Lot are uncertain, but may possibly date 
from the Byzantine period (cf. Hoade 1978: 449). The 
mosque itself appears to occupy the site of a Byzantine 
church (Mader 1918: 157-65; Ovadiah and Gomez de 
Silva 1984: 140, no. 28; Bagatti 1983a: 85), but two 
Kufic inscriptions indicate a change of cult soon after the 
Arab conquest. In the twelfth century, the sanctuary was 
evidently still in Muslim use, for around 1173 al-Harawi 
records there, with due scepticism, the supposed tomb of 
the late eighth-century ascetic, Ibrahim Ibn Adham, as 
well as that of Lot (trans. Sourdel-Thomine, 71). In the 
mid fourteenth century, Ibn Batttta records Lot’s tomb as 
covered by ‘a fine building of white stone, but without 
columns’ (Le Strange 1890: 552). Shortly after this, 
another inscription records the restoration of two tombs, 
one being Lot's, the other unnamed, by the Mamluk 
Sultan al-Nasir Faraj (1390-1412) (PAM: photos. of 
squeeze, nos. 1811 and 4294, kindly read for me by Dr 
Julian Raby). 

Thus, although Westerners knew of the location of 
Lot's tomb at Bani Na‘im in the twelfth century, and one 
Christian pilgrim at least is known to have visited it, it 
seems probable that the sanctuary remained a Muslim 
one throughout the time of the Latin Kingdom. 


Sources 


Anon. vr (1148), 1 (UHC, m, 46); Bartolf of Nangis, Gesta 
Francorum, xtv (IHC, 1, 160 (1100); Daniel (1106-8), Lvr 
(trans. de Khitrowo, 47; Ryan, 148); Descriptio locorum 
(1131-43), 1v, 12 (IHC, , 81; PPTS, v, 10); Fretellus (1137), 
vit (ed. Boeren, 9); al-Harawi (trans. Sourdel-Thomine, 71) 
(c.1173); John of Wiiraburg (c.1165), xx1 (IHC, 11, 280; PPTS., v, 
59); Theodoric (c.1175), xxxv (ed. Bulst, 40; PPTS, v, 54). 


Abel 1967: u, 288; Bagatti 1983a: 85; Baldi 1973: 146; 
Conder and Kitchener 1881: 11, 303-4, 325; Guérin 1868: 11, 
155: Hoade 1978: 449-50; Jaussen and Abel 1923: 94; Johns 
1937: 33 (K5); Le Strange 1890: 468-9, 551-2; Mader 1918: 
157-65; Marmardji 1951: 35, 174, 209; Meistermann 1936: 
360; Mujir al-Din 1494—5: 23-5; Ovadiah and Gomez de Silva 
1984: 140, no. 28; Palestine 1929: 20; 1948: 189. 
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BANYAS 


Cr. Belinas, Paneas 


Banyas, the Caesarea Philippi of the New Testament 
(Matt. 16.13: Mark 8.27), is situated at the south- 
western foot of Mount Hermon, at the springs of one of 
the Jordan’s tributaries (cf. Wilkinson 1977: 167). From 
the ninth century, it was the capital of the province of 
al-Jaulan (Le Strange 1890: 34, 418-19). Today the site 
is largely deserted. The ruined town walls enclose a 
roughly rectangular area, some 270 by 280m, with 
projecting towers and gates, and with water defences on 
two sides; but in their present form, they appear to be 
mostly Ayyubid and Mamluk (see Ben-Dov 1978: Benve- 
nisti 1970: 152-4; Grabois 1970; 1987; Van Berchem 
1903). Excavations since 1985 have begun to shed some 
light on the medieval and earlier urban topography 
(Hartel, Ma‘oz and Tzaferis 1985; Tzaferis and Muttat 
1988). 


No. 38 Cathedral Church (?)215.294 


Apart from a brief period in Crusader hands between 
1128 and 1132, it was not until 1140 that Banyas was 
at last taken by King Fulk. The town was granted to 
Renier Brus, and Adam, the archdeacon of Acre, was 
installed as suffragan bishop, dependent on the arch- 
bishop of Tyre (William of Tyre, xv, 11 (CCCM, Lxi, 
689-91); Hamilton (B) 1980: 71, 117). In 1157, 
Humphrey II of Toron, Renier’s successor, granted half 
the town and its territory to the Hospitallers: but the 
Hospitaller convoy was ambushed by the Muslims as it 
approached the town, and there is no evidence that the 
Order ever made good its rights there (William of Tyre, 
xvi, 12 (CCCM, Lx1m, 826-7); cf. Cart. des Hosp., 1. 195, 
no. 258; Ibn al-Qalanisi (trans. Gibb, 330-2)). In May 
and June of the same year, the town was attacked twice 
by Nar al-Din. On the first occasion, the Muslims suc- 
ceeded in breaching the walls and set about destroying 
the town’s buildings and fortifications, while the Frankish 
garrison took refuge within the castle (William of Tyre, 
xvit, 12 (CCCM, tx, 827-8); Ibn al-Qalanisi (trans. 
Gibb, 334—5)). This destruction, however, was made 
good by King Baldwin II later the same summer. William 
of Tyre tells us that masons and architects were called 
from all parts of the kingdom to rebuild the walls, towers 
and outworks, while inside the town the houses and 
public buildings were restored to their pristine state 
(xvi, 13 (CCCM, Lx, 828-9); cf. Ibn al-Qalanisi 
(trans. Gibb, 335)). These works of defence, however, 


were insufficient to prevent the town and castle falling to 
Nar al-Din in the autumn of 1164. It was later alleged 
that the town had been betrayed to him by the knight to 
whom Humphrey of Toron had entrusted the town and 
by a canon of its church named Roger (William of Tyre, 
x1x, 10 (CCCM, Lxu, 876—7)). The church was appar- 
ently then destroyed (RRH, 121, no. 463). 

It may be assumed that some kind of cathedral church 
would have been constructed in Banyas soon after 1140, 
and this may well have been one of the buildings restored 
in 1157. The location of the building, however, has yet to 
be determined. 


Sources 


RRH, 121, 463 (1169); William of Tyre, xv, 11; xvi, 12-13; 
xix, 10 (CCCM, Lx1u1, 689-91; 826-9; 876-7). 


BAPTISM, Place of 


Cr. Baptismus Christi 


No. 39 Chapel (of Christ's Baptism) 
(?)2016.1383 


In the sixth century, the place of Christ's baptism in the 
River Jordan was being shown not far from the church of 
St John the Baptist (q.v.). According to Theodosius 
(-—518), the place was indicated by a marble column 
supporting an iron cross (ch. xx (ELS, 172, no. 168; 
trans. Wilkinson, 69)), while a half-century later the 
Piacenza Pilgrim (c.570) saw an obelisk surrounded by a 
screen, and in the water a wooden cross, with marble 
steps leading into the river from both sides (ch. x1 (ELS, 
173, no. 169.3; trans. Wilkinson, 82)). 

By 685, a small rectangular chapel with a tiled roof 
had been built on the river bank on the supposed spot 
where Christ had left His clothes. Bishop Arculf also saw 
there a wooden cross standing in the water, and a stone 
bridge or causeway carried on arches leading to it. The 
chapel was supported on four stone piers and arches 
(cancris et arcibus sustentata), with water tlowing beneath 
it (Adomnan, ur, 16 (CCSL, cLxxv, 213-14; ELS, 175-6, 
no. 171; trans. Wilkinson, 107)). The same church, with 
its four stone columns, was still standing four decades 
later; but when St Willibald visited it in Av 724, there was 
no water under it, and only a small channel of water 
around the wooden cross near by (Hugeburc, xvi (ELS, 
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177, no. 173; trans. Wilkinson, 129)). It seems that the 
river had begun moving to a more easterly course. 

A later redaction of the seventh-century account of the 
Holy Places by Epiphanius the Monk, compiled sometime 
between the eighth and tenth centuries, refers to the 
church on the river bank as that of St John; it also notes 
that in the apse was the stone on which St John stood 
when he baptized Christ (ch. x1 (ELS, 178, no. 176.4—5; 
trans. Wilkinson, 121)). A church attached to the mon- 
astery of St John is also recorded around AD 808 in the 
Commemoratorium de Casis Dei (ch. xxxvii (ELS, 177, no. 
174; trans. Wilkinson, 138)). 

When Abbot Daniel made his pilgrimage to the Jordan 
in 1106/7, the large monastery of St John lay in ruins, 
but to the east of it on a rise he identified a small altar and 
an arch as the place where John had baptized Jesus. It 
seems quite possible that these fragments represented 
what remained of the earlier chapel, but by now the 
Jordan lay a good stone’s throw further east (chs. 
XXIX-XxX (trans. Ryan, 136; ELS, 179, no. 178.3)). A 
small chapel marking the place where Jesus took off His 
clothes is recorded by Nicolas Bergsson, abbot of Thvera, 
around 1140 (trans. Hill, 217); but, like Peter the Deacon 
(1137), it seems likely that Nicolas based this passage on 
Bede (de Locis Sanctis, x11, 2 (CCSL, cLxxv, 273-4)). When 
the pilgrim Theodoric went to bathe in the Jordan with 
other pilgrims under Templar protection around 1175 he 
recorded no chapel, but saw only a great stone, on which 
Our Lord was said to have stood while being baptized. It is 
clear that this was some distance from the river, for, like 
Daniel, he specifies that the Jordan came to meet Christ, 
so that He did not have to enter it (ch. xxx (ed. Bulst, 37; 
ELS, 181, no. 181)). 

Shortly after Theodoric’s visit and before that of John 
Phocas in 1185, the chapel was rebuilt, probably as part 
of the programme of reconstruction carried out on the 
monastery of St John sponsored by the Byzantine 
emperor, Manuel I Comnenus (1143-80). Phocas des- 
cribes it as a square domed building, lying roughly 
mid-way between the monastery and the river, and a 
bowshot from the latter (ch. xxtt (PG, cxxx1, 952; ELS, 
181-2, no. 182)). This may be the church which Wil- 
brand of Oldenburg describes in 1212 as having been 
destroyed (ed. Laurent, 189; ELS, 182-3, no. 184), for it 
would appear from later thirteenth-century writers, 
including Thietmar in 1217 (ch. x1, 21 (ed. Laurent, 31; 
ELS, 183, no. 185)) and Burchard of Mount Sion in 1283 
(ch. vi, 39 (IHC, 1v, 168; ed. Laurent, 58; ELS, 183, no. 
187)), that the church of St John itself was still intact. 
When Ricoldus of Montecroce took part in the Jordan 
Pilgrimage at Epiphany 1289, the Dominicans with 
whom he went built themselves an altar on the river 


bank (ch. 1v, 32-7 (ed. Laurent, 109; IHC, 11, 266; ELS, 
183, no. 188)). 

Various fifteenth-century sources refer to a ruined 
church of the Baptism, or of the Holy Trinity, on the east 
bank of the Jordan (e.g. Grethenios c.1400: 187; de 
Rochechouart 1461: 265), and Fr Suriano speaks of it as 
on an island in mid-stream (1485a: 130; 1485b: 143: 
Baldi: 1955, 187, no. 199). It seems unlikely, however, 
that these descriptions refer to the twelfth-century chapel 
of the Baptism, which was clearly located west of the 
river. 


Discussion 


Although the precise location of the chapel rebuilt by the 
Greeks in the 1170s is unknown, it seems likely from the 
surviving documentation that it stood on the same site as 
the chapel seen by Arculf in the late seventh century; and 
despite the special pleading of Fr Abel that this could have 
been on the east bank (1932: 248), it seems much more 
probable that both the seventh-century building and its 
twelfth-century successor stood on the west bank, 
between the monastery of St John (q.v.) and the Jordan. It 
does not therefore seem possible to identify either building 
with the remains noted by Fr Abel on the east bank at 
grid reference 2019.1384 (1932: 245, fig. 1.2, pl. v1.2). 
At present the likely site of the chapel lies in a military 
area. Even if archaeological survey is one day feasible, 
however, it is quite possible that all trace of it will have 
been washed away long since by the Jordan's flood. 


Sources 


Daniel (1106/7), xxtx-xxx (trans. de Khitrowo, 27-8; trans. 
Ryan, 136); ELS, 178-83, nos. 178, 181-2, 188; Nicolas 
Bergsson of Thvera (c.1140) (trans. Hill, 217; IHC, u, 221); 
Phocas (1185), xxi (PG, Cxxxml, 952; trans. Wilkinson, 329); 
Ricoldus of Montecroce (1289-91), tv, 32-8 (ed. Laurent, 109; 
THC, 111, 266); Réhricht, Karten, no. 1 (Florence, c.1300), no. 4 
(London, c.1250): Theodoric (c.1175), xxx (ed. Bulst, 37; PPTS, 
v, 48-9). 


Abel 1932: 244-8; Augustinovi¢ 1951: 172-7; Baldi 1955: 
186-7, nos. 196, 199, 200; Boniface of Ragusa 1577: 19; 
Grethenios c.1400: 187; Guérin 1874: 1, 116; Meistermann 
1936: 383-4; Moore 1961: 44; Posniakov 1561: 332-3; de 
Rochechouart 1461: 265; Suriano 1485a: 130; 1485b: 143; 
Wilkinson 1977: 162-3; Wilkinson, Hill and Ryan 1988: 53. 
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BARFILIA 


Cr. Porfylia, Porphiria 


No. 40 (?) Parish Church (?)1490.1465 


Porfylia was one of five villages in the diocese of Lydda, 
including Kh. Bait Jiz (no. 33), in which the prior and 
canons of the Holy Sepulchre were granted permission by 
the bishop in 1170-1 to have or to build a church 
(Bresc-Bautier, 307-9, no. 158; RRH, 129, no. 490). The 
village had belonged to the Holy Sepulchre since Nov- 
ember 1136 (Bresc-Bautier, 80-3, no. 23; 153-5, no. 
61; RRH, 41, no. 165), but it is not known if the canons 
ever exercised these rights. 


Sources 


Bresc-Bautier, 307-9, no. 158 (1170-1); RRH, 129, no. 490 
(1170-1). 


Conder and Kitchener 1881: 11, 12n.; 15; Palestine 1948: 106. 


BEAUFORT CASTLE 


Cr. Beaufort, Belfort, Biaufort; Ar. Qal'at ash-Shaqif 
Arnun 


Beaufort was abandoned to King Fulk in 1139; it fell to 
Saladin in 1190, and was ceded bck to the Franks in 
1240. Thereafter it was held by Julian of Sidon, the 
grandson of its previous owner, until 1260 when he sold 
it to the Templars. The castle fell to Baybars in 1268 
(Deschamps 1939: 178-9). 

The castle, perched on a rocky eminence overlooking 
the Litani Valley was studied by E. Rey in 1859 (1871: 
127-39, pl. xu), and later visited by V. Guérin (1880: 11, 
522-5), the Survey of Western Palestine (Conder and 
Kitchener 1881: 1, 128-33) and, in 1909, T.E. Lawrence 
(1954: 94; 1988: 46, 58, 65, 126). As a result of the 
military use made of the castle in recent years, the survey 
and description made by P. Deschamps now represents as 
definitive a treatment as ever seems likely to be made 
(1939: 177-208, pl. Litt—Lxxv). 


No. 41 (?) Castle Chapel 200.303 


It seems very probable that Beaufort Castle would have 
had a chapel, both before and after 1260 when it passed 


to the Templars. Indeed, a priest is mentioned negotiating 
on behalf of the besieged castle garrison in August 1189 
(Baha’ al-Din, tv (PPTS, xu, 152-3); cf. Deschamps 
1939: 185). The site of the chapel. however, has never 
been established. 

In 1859, Rey drew the elevation of an elaborate portal 
leading into a large first-floor hall, which stood on the 
east side of the upper bailey facing the keep (1871: fig. 
40; cf. Deschamps 1939: fig. 19). This room measured 
internally some 6 by 8 m and was roofed with two bays 
of rib-vaults springing from polygonal pilasters with plain 
impost mouldings. Although known locally as al-kanisa, 
however, Rey discounted its identification as a chapel in 
view of its north-south orientation (1871: 130-1). 
Conder and Kitchener followed the same interpretation, 
suggesting that it was more likely an audience hall 
(1881:1, 131). Guérin regarded the structure as a chapel, 
and suggested that its incorrect orientation may have 
been due to the constricted nature of the site (1880: n, 
523-4). A more elaborate interpretation is given by C. 
Enlart, who does not appear to have visited the site. 
According to this, the portal would have represented 
originally the west door of a chapel which extended 
further east; and the groin-vaulting would have been 
constructed at a later date within the surviving western 
part of this building (1925: 1, 43). Unfortunately the east 
wall of the room is built on the edge of a precipice and can 
never have extended any farther east (cf. Deschamps 
1939: coupe 7). Enlart’s interpretation should therefore 
be rejected. 

It seems more probable that the room was after all a 
hall constructed, as Deschamps suggests, between 1240 
and 1268 and possibly after the Templars took control in 
1260 (1939: 206; 208). Its vaulting may be compared 
with that of the guest house built at Montfort Castle 
between 1229 and 1266 (Pringle 1986b). 


Sources 
Baha’ al-Din, Lv (PPTS, xu, 152-3). 


Chéhab 1950: 112; Conder and Kitchener 1881: 1. 131, pl. 
opp. 130 (J); Deschamps 1939: 206, 208, pl. Lxxm Enlart 
1925: 11, 42-3; Guérin 1880: 1, 523-4; Lawrence (TE) 1954: 
94; Rey 1871: 130-1, fig. 40; pl. xm(L). 
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Beyrouth 


After a siege of three months and blockaded by a Pisan 
and Genoese fleet, the town of Beirut fell to King Baldwin I 
and Bertrand of St Gilles, count of Tripoli, on 13 May 
1110. The lordship was granted first to Fulk of Guisnes, 
and from 1125 until 1166 it was held by the Brisebarre 
family (see Nickerson 1949). Thereafter it passed in and 
out of the royal domain until 6 August 1187, when it fell 
to Saladin. In 1190, the sultan gave orders for Beirut’s 
defences to be dismantled, thereby ironically making it 
easier for the Franks to recapture the town in 1197. In 
1205, the lordship was granted to John of Ibelin, who 
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proceeded to rebuild the town walls and the castle, the 
latter of which was besieged unsuccessfully by German 
imperial troops in 1231-2. The town remained in Frank- 
ish hands until 1291 (on the Crusading history of Beirut 
and its lordship, see Eliséeff 1960; Enlart 1925: un, 
69-71; Holt 1985; Hours 1970; Jidejian 1973: 82-91; 
La Monte 1937; Rey 1896a; Tibble 1989: 24-8, 71-2, 
78-81). 

Before the Frankish conquest, Beirut had had an 
Orthodox suffragan bishop, subject to the archbishop of 
Tyre. In 1110, Baldwin of Boulogne was appointed Latin 
bishop; but owing to objections raised by the Latin patri- 
arch of Antioch, in whose province Tyre theoretically lay, 
it was not until 1123, after Tyre had fallen to the Franks, 
that a Latin bishop of Beirut was finally consecrated, 
subject like his archbishop to the patriarch of Jerusalem 
(see Hamilton (B) 1980: 27-8, 61, 296). The church's 
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36 Beirut: plan of the medieval city, showing the location of the 
St George (?no. 43), the chapel excavated in 1941 (no. 49) 





Crusader cathedral (no. 42), the modern Orthodox church of 
and the possible location of the church of St Saviour (no. 47). 
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37 Beirut. the Latin cathedral (no. 42): plan. 


possessions were confirmed by Pope Lucius III in 1184 
(Hiestand, Vorarbeiten, 11, 303—5, no. 127). In 1211-12, 
Wilbrand of Oldenburg describes the episcopate as poor, 
but the clergy as strongly religious (ch. v (ed. Laurent, 
167)). 

Some form of settlement has existed around the port of 
Beirut since the middle of the second millennium Bc, and 
its modern successor represents the war-torn capital city 
of Lebanon. Twentieth-century development and the 
armed conflicts of recent years, however, have taken 
their toll of what still remained of the medieval fabric at 
the end of the last century. In quieter times, the town 
walls were studied by Count du Mesnil du Buisson (1921; 
cf. Saidah 1969, 137-9), while excavations in the town 
centre have also shed light on certain aspects of the 
medieval topography (Lauffray 1945; 1948; cf. Collinet 
1925: ch. 11; Forest and Forest 1982; Davie 1987). 

The medieval town was roughly rectangular in form, 
measuring some 570 m (N-S) by 370 m (E-W) (fig. 36). 
On the north was the harbour, enclosed by a mole 
defended by a pair of towers (Phocas, v, (PG, CXXXHI, 
932); cf. Deschamps 1934: 74 n.1; Rey 1871: 173-4, 
fig. 44), while the castle, reconstructed in palatial style by 
John of Ibelin between 1205 and 1211, occupied the 
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north-eastern corner where the land and sea walls met 
(Wilbrand of Oldenburg, 1, 5 (ed. Laurent, 166-7; IHC, 
m1, 204-6; cf. Deschamps 1934: 69-70). Its walls, also 
described by Wilbrand (1211-12), formed, like those of 
Tartus, a double enceinte with a deep stone-revetted ditch 
and massive towers. 

We are poorly informed about the Latin and other 
churches in Beirut in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
and little archaeological evidence survives apart from the 
cathedral. Beirut rose to prominence as a port, however, 
only in the late thirteenth and fourteenth centuries; thus 
travellers’ accounts of the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies provide an important additional source of infor- 
mation on the topography of the Frankish city. 


No. 42 Cathedral Church (? of St John the 
Baptist) L130.217 


Description 


The twelfth-century cathedral church of Beirut today 
forms the al--Umari mosque. It was built near the centre 
of the medieval town (fig. 36), in the south-west angle 
formed by the intersection of the Roman cardo maximus 
and decumanus maximus (see Lauffray 1945: pls. 1-1). 
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The south wall of the cathedral was constructed over an 
earlier wall which excavation has shown continued west- 
ward on the same alignment as that of a Roman bath 
building occupying an adjacent site. There is no evidence, 
however, that this wall belonged to that building (Lauf- 
fray 1945: 33-4): nor, despite the numerous archi- 
tectural and epigraphic spolia that are built into it and 
which evidently came from a church (or churches) of the 
Byzantine period, is there any certain evidence that the 
cathedral was built on the site of an earlier church (pace 
Enlart 1925: 11, 72; cf. Lauffray 1945: 33-5). 

The dedication of the Crusader church is usually 
assumed to have been to St John the Baptist, and the 
present mosque contains the supposed tomb of the saint 
enclosed by a metal-grilled aedicule provided by Sultan 
Abdul Hamid II (Enlart 1925: 11, 73: cf. de Vogtié 1860: 
374). It may be observed, however, that no twelfth- or 
thirteenth-century source refers to the church by that 
name. 

The following description is based in large part on the 
detailed survey made by C. Enlart (1904; 1925: un, 
71-8). 

In plan the church represents a three-aisled basilica of 
five bays, terminating at the east end in three semi- 
circular apses with rounded exterior walls, and preceded 
on the west by an open porch. Internally it measures 
34.5 m in length and 20 m in breadth, the central nave 
being 8.4m wide and the aisles 5.8m. It is built 
throughout in brown limestone ashlar. Conservation 
work in 1954 revealed that the wall core was cemented 
with an earth mortar (Chéhab 1955: 54). The building’s 
conversion into a mosque after 1291 appears to have 
modified its general character very little; the main sub- 
sequent changes seem to have been the insertion of a 
door in the centre of the main apse and the addition of a 
minaret and other structures at the west end. 

Enlart defines three principal building stages belonging 
to the twelfth century. The first is represented by the east 
end. The two eastern bays of the nave followed next, their 
upper cornice level being built somewhat awkwardly one 
course higher than that of the central apse. Subsequently 
the remaining three nave bays were added, with shorter 
bay lengths and larger nave windows than the first two 
bays. Enlart dates the first two of these stages to the first 
half and the third to the third quarter of the twelfth 
century (1925: 11, 73, 77). 

Except for the western bay (see below), the nave 
arcades are carried on square piers with an engaged 
column on each face. Unfortunately the modern plaster- 
ing does not allow one to tell whether these columns are 
built with the piers or are spolia as at Gaza, Ramla and 
elsewhere. The nave is covered by a pointed barrel-vault, 


lit in all but the western bay by pointed-arched windows, 
whose lower sills are formed by the upper nave cornice. 
The same cornice forms the impost for the tall engaged 
columns with reused Byzantine capitals which flank the 
nave and support plain rectangular transverse arches 
spanning the nave. 

The western bay of the nave is somewhat different to 
the others. Its piers are more massive in plan and it has 
no nave windows. These factors suggest that there may 
originally have been twin bell-towers over the western 
bays of the two aisles. Enlart notes, however, that he was 
unable to discover evidence for the staircases that would 
have given access to them (1925: 1m, 73-5). 

In contrast to the nave, the aisles are groin-vaulted, the 
bays being separated by rectangular transverse arches 
springing from the engaged columns with reused Byzan- 
tine capitals that face the nave piers and the wall pilas- 
ters. Pointed-arched windows light each bay, their lower 
sills formed by the continuous cornice which also forms 
the impost for the springing of the transverse arches and 
vaults; the windows are not splayed, but have inward- 
facing checks for window-frames on both their outer and 
inner sides (Enlart 1925: 1, 74). 

Enlart notes a walled-up doorway in the second bay of 
the south wall, corresponding to a surviving one facing it 
on the north. The latter is covered by a lintel and pointed 
arch. The principal west door is made from antique spolia, 
but Enlart’s idea that this may have represented a surviv- 
ing portion of the Byzantine church no longer seems 
tenable (1925: 1, 74; cf. Lauffray 1945: 34). 

The porch seems originally to have been of two stories, 
but only the lower one survives. This consists of a groin- 
vault supported on three sides by open pointed arches, 
springing from irregularly shaped piers; these have 
engaged columns, with Byzantine or Romanesque 
capitals and Romanesque bases with a round ball on 
each of the four corners of their plinths. The church's 
west front is lit by two rounded-arched windows, one 
above the other, but only the lower one appears original: 
this may have once formed a tribune opening into the 
nave from the upper floor of the porch. The two windows 
are enclosed by a massive relieving arch with a pointed 
profile, which would have covered the space between the 
two western towers and formed the east side of the upper 
storey of the porch. Of the latter, there survive only the 
eastern spring of a window and, above it, that of another 
arched opening on the south pier of the same relieving 
arch (Enlart 1925: 11, 74-5, pl. 69, fig. 214). 

The outside elevation of the east end is unusually 
elegant compared with those of other Crusader churches 
(pl. tx; cf. Boase 1977: pl. xxx1xb). The three apses 
have rounded exteriors, with rounded pilasters capped 
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38 Beirut, the Latin cathedral (mo. 42): section looking E. 


with capitals just below a projecting eaves cornice. 
Between these pilasters the cornice is supported by 
sculpted corbels with abstract, animal or human decor- 
ation, the metopes between them being decorated in 
places with medallions in low relief (Enlart 1925: un, 
76-7, figs. 215, 224-6). Each apse was originally 
pierced by a single rounded-arched window, with a 
simple splay on the inside. Externally they are each 
flanked by colonnettes with decorative abaci and elabor- 
ate arches and hood-moulds. All are different: on the 
central window the hood-mould is pointed and decorated 
with the palmette frieze; on the northern one, the abaci 
and rounded hood each have a triple row of billets; and 
on the southern one, while the inner arch is rounded with 
a zig-zag moulding, the hood is pointed (Enlart 1925: 1, 
75-6, figs. 215, 218, 220, 223). The two double-splayed 
pointed-arched side windows in the central apse would 
appear to be thirteenth-century insertions (Enlart 1925: 
ul, 76, 77). 


Decoration and Furnishings 


Various pieces of Byzantine spolia, including a niche from 
a baptistery, are recorded by Enlart (1925: 1, 77-8: cf. de 
Vogiié 1860: 374). Wall paintings representing human 
figures are recorded by the early fifteenth-century Druze 
historian Salih Ibn Yahya as having been plastered over 
at the time of the church's conversion into a mosque, 
though traces of them could still be seen at the time of his 
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grandfather (Lemmens 1921: 1, 262). The pilgrim Theo- 
doric (c.1175) mentions that the cathedral of Beirut con- 
tained a miraculous icon of the Crucifixion, which issued 
blood and water (ch. L (ed. Bulst, 50—1)); other sources, 
however, suggest that this had already been taken to 
Italy before the mid eleventh century (see no. 47 below). 


Epigraphy 


Three seals relating to the chapter of Beirut have been 
published (Enlart 1925: 1, 78; Chandon de Briailles 
1939; Schlumberger, Chalandon and Blanchet 1943: 
106, nos. 89-90). 


Associated Buildings 


The mosque courtyard now occupies the space north of 
the church; this may possibly have been the site of the 
buildings of the chapter and bishop's residence (cf. Enlart 
1925: ul, 72, 78, fig. 17). A house of the canons and a 
bishop's house surrounded by shops are referred to in 
1184 (Hiestand, Vorarbeiten, 11, 304, no. 127). Beneath 
the courtyard lies an arcaded cistern, repaired in 1954 
(Chéhab 1955: 54). 


Discussion 


The marquis de Vogiié recognized in the style of the 
cathedral of Beirut one of the earliest church buildings 
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Beirut, cathedral church (no. 42): the east end. 
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erected by the Crusaders (1860: 373). Enlart dates the 
east end and first two bays of the nave to the period of the 
episcopate of Baldwin of Boulogne (1112-47), the three 
remaining bays to c.1150—75, and the two inserted apse 
windows to the thirteenth century (1925: u, 71-2, 77; 
Boase 1977: 106-7). Evidently the church existed by 
September 1184, but the right of the bishop, confirmed at 
that date by Pope Lucius III, to take beams for the church 
from a nearby pine forest (Hiestand, Vorarbeiten, 11, 305, 
no. 127; cf. William of Tyre, x1, 3 (CCCM, Lxiu, 516)), 
may indicate that future construction or repairs were still 
envisaged. It is possible that such beams were required 
for scaffolding or centering for vaults, rather than for 
forming part of the building itself, though timber would 
also doubtless have been needed for the internal fittings, 
such as stalls and screens, which have not survived. 


Sources 


Hiestand, Vorarbeiten, 11, 303-5, no. 127 (1184); Theodoric 
(1175), 1 (ed, Bulst, 50-1; PPTS, v, 71-2). 


Boase 1967: 93; 1977: 106-7, pl. xxxixb; Chandon de Briailles 
1939; Chéhab 1955: 54; Dussaud, Deschamps and Seyrig 





1931: pl. 114; Enlart 1904; 1925: 1, 68-78, pls. 5, 13, 21, 
69-75: Guide Bleu 1956: 58: Jidejian 1973; Lauffray 1945: 
33-4, pls. -11; Lemmens 1921: 1, 262; Maundrell 1697a: 417; 
1697b: 54; Pococke 1743: 1, 91; Rey 1883: 521-2; Schlum- 
berger, Chalandon and Blanchet 1943: 106, nos. 89-90; Smail 
1973: 135-8. 140, fig. 22, pls. 30-1; de Vogiié 1860: 373-4. 


No. 43 Church of St George L130.217 


A church of St George inside the walls of Beirut is men- 
tioned by Peter de Pennis about the middle of the four- 
teenth century (c.1350: 380). This may have been the 
medieval precursor of either the present church of the 
Maronites (cf. no. 55), or more likely that of the Greek 
Orthodox. Remains of a Byzantine church, possibly that 
of St Anastasius, have been found beneath the cloister of 
the present Greek Orthodox church of St George, which is 
located some 100 m south of the twelfth-century cathe- 
dral (Lauffray 1945: 34-5, pl. -11). At the end of the 
seventeenth century, H. Maundrell described the church 
itself as seemingly ‘ancient’ and ‘adorned with abun- 
dance of old pictures’, of which he gives a description 
(1697a: 417). It seems very possible therefore that a 
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Greek church also existed on this site at the time of the 
Frankish occupation. A chapel of St George is mentioned 
as subject to the authority of the bishop of Beirut in 
September 1184 (Hiestand, Vorarbeiten, 11, 304, no. 
127). but it is uncertain whether this should be identified 
with this church or the following one (no. 44). 


Sources 


Guide Bleu 1956: 59; Lauffray 1945: 34-5, pl. 1-11: Maundrell 
1697a: 417: 1697b: 54-5; Peter de Pennis c.1350: 380. 


No. 44 Church of St George (al-Khidr) 
L130.217 


History 


European travellers from the early fourteenth century 
refer to a church of St George lying to the east of Beirut 
outside the walls (e.g. James of Verona 1335: 296, 302: 
Peter de Pennis c.1350: 380; Brygg 1392a: 386; 1392b: 
84). This was associated with the supposed place of 
combat between St George and the Dragon, already 
hallowed by local tradition before the end of the eleventh 
century (cf. Anonymus Rhenanus (RHC Occ, v, 492)). The 
site of this church may be identified today with the mosque 
of al-Khidr (the Green) in the eastern part of Beirut near the 
railway station. From a Turkish inscription inside the 
building, we learn that the former church was turned into 
a mosque in AD 1633-4, restored to the Christians in AD 
1655, and finally turned back into a mosque in AD 1661 
(du Mesnil du Buisson 1927: 258-65). 


Description 


It seems that little of the medieval church building sur- 
vives (cf. du Mesnil du Buisson 1927: 254-7). An 
engraving made in 1827, however, shows that part of 
the building, then in ruins, was constructed in Gothic 
style, probably of the thirteenth century (see de Laborde 
and de Laborde 1837: pl.; du Mesnil du Buisson 1927: 
253, pl. x.3). 


Sources 


d’Anglure 1395: 10-11; Ariosti 1463: 43; Brygg 1392a: 386; 
1392b: 84; Enlart 1925: 1, 79; Goujon 1670: 325; James of 
Verona 1] 335: 296, 302; de Laborde and de Laborde 1837, 58: 
pl.; de Martoni 1395: 626-7; Maundrell 1697a: 414: du Mesnil 
du Buisson 1925; 1927; de Monconys 1665: 334-5; Moore 
1961: 68; Peter de Pennis c.1350; 380; Salih Ibn Yahya 
c.1425: 9: Suriano 1485b: 166. 


No. 45 Church of St Mark (?)L130.217 


A Venetian church of St Mark in Beirut is first recorded in 
March 1178, when the hereditary churchwardens, 
Matthew Iubianus and his son Roland, attested to the 
bishop of Castello that they had received from the vicar of 
the church. Peter da Molino, two silver crosses, a silver 
chalice, two silver censers, priestly vestments, altar cloths 
and service books, together with a charter regarding the 
church and its associated dwelling houses (mansiones), 
garden and other rights. The Iubiani promised not only to 
protect and preserve these things, but also to ‘renew, 
rebuild and improve’ the church within the space of three 
years at a cost of 100 saracen bezants from their own 
resources, and to pay 10 bezants annually for the rent of 
the properties (Favreau-Lilie, ‘Italienischen Kirchen’, 
86-7, no. 1). 

The church was still subject to the bishop of Castello in 
February 1211, though at that time the priestly charge 
seems to have been combined with that of St Mark’s 
church in Acre (Tafel and Thomas. 1, 126, no. 227; 
RRH, 227, no. 850). However, a vicar named John is 
recorded between 1245 and 1264 (Tafel and Thomas, 1, 
423-5, nos. 305-6; 429-30, no. 308; 1m, 59, no. 351; 
RRH, 300, nos. 1131-2: 302, no. 1146: 350, no. 1336). 


Sources 


Favreau-Lilie, ‘Italienischen Kirchen’, 86-7. no. 1 (1178); 
RRH, 227. no. 850 (1211); 300, nos. 1131-2 (1245); 302. no. 
1146 (1246): 350, no. 1336 (1264); Tafel and Thomas, 0, 
126, no. 227 (1211): 423-5, nos. 305-6 (1245): 429-30, no. 
308 (1246): 1, 59, no. 351 (1264). 


Enlart 1925: 1, 79: Favreau-Lilie 1987: 46-8: Hamilton (B) 
1980: 296; Rey 1883: 522; R6hricht 1887b: 310. 


No. 46 Church (of St Mary Latin) 
(?)L130.217 


Papal confirmations of 1158 and 1173 record the 
possession by the abbey of St Mary Latin, Jerusalem, of a 
church in Beirut, together with gardens and some land. 
This church might perhaps be equated with any one of 
the chapels of St Lawrence (no. 53), St Barbara (no. 54) 
or St Simon (no. 48), that were subject to the bishop of 
Beirut in September 1184. 


Sources 


Hiestand, Vorarbeiten, 11, 218-22, no. 79 (1158); 27 1-3, no. 106 
(1173); Holtazmann, 57, no. 2 (1173); RRH, 85, no. 331 (1158). 


Hamilton (B) 1980, 98. 
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No. 47 Church of the Saviour (or St Francis) 
L130.217 


History 

Nicolas de Martoni writes of Beirut towards the end of the 
fourteenth century, 

There is inside the city a church of St Francis, which formerly 
was a beautiful church when the Christians were holding that 
land. Now there is only one room containing an altar, where 
every day Mass is celebrated for the merchants. (1395: 626) 
The same writer tells us that this church was in the hands 
of the Franciscans of Mount Sion. Evidently it had been a 
larger, more important structure in the thirteenth 
century, but its former dedication is unknown. In the 
early fifteenth century, the Druze, Salih Ibn Yahya, also 
mentions the church of St Francis, describing it as a vast 
building which his forebears had converted into a stable 
(cf. Lemmens 1921: 1, 260). 

Other sources, however, and a fourteenth-century seal 
of the guardian of the Friars Minor in Beirut (see below) 
indicate that the Franciscan church there was dedicated 
to the Saviour. Some of these sources also associate it 
with a miraculous occurrence in which a crucifix, 
attacked by a group of Jews, had issued blood and water 
after being transfixed by a lance. This legend possibly had 
its origin in the instances of miraculous happenings asso- 
ciated with images that were recorded about the time of 
the second Council of Nicaea (AD 787) (cf. de Vogiié 1860: 
374). From the twelfth century onwards, this particular 
story was commonly associated with Beirut; but by then 
the miraculous painting itself had already been taken to 
Italy, where it is to be seen today in the chapel of St 
Lawrence in the Lateran Palace in Rome (Boeren 1980: 
19 n.34; Macadam 1979: 216). Only one of the twelfth- 
or thirteenth-century writers who relate the legend 
appears to have believed that the painting was still in 
Beirut, in the cathedral (Theodoric (c.1175), L (ed. Bulst, 
50-1); cf. Daniel (1106-8), Lx1x (trans. Ryan, 154; de 
Khitrowo, 54-5); Fretellus (1137), xxv (ed. Boeren, 
19); Eugesippus (PG, cxxxu1, 993); Anon. vi (1148), 3 
(IHC, 11, 56); Wilbrand of Oldenburg (c.1212), 1, 5, 21 
(ed. Laurent, 167; IHC, 111, 206); Oliver of Paderborn (ed. 
Hoogeweg, 6-7, 297): Cont. de Guillaume de Tyr (1261) 
(ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 174); Pelrinages ... de 
Acre (c. 1280), x1 (ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 234-5); 
James of Vitry, Hist. Or., xxv1i (IHC, 111, 306)). 

It seems that in the fourteenth century the Franciscans 
appropriated the miraculous legend (though not of 
Course the icon) to their church in Beirut. James of 
Verona writes: ‘In that city of Beirut there is the church of 
the Holy Saviour, to which you descend by fifteen steps, 
in which there was that great miracle of the icon of Jesus 


Christ’ (1335: 296). There is no suggestion here that the 
icon still existed inside the church. The same association is 
repeated by writers of the fifteenth century and later (e.g. 
de la Brocquiére 1432-3: 297; Ariosti 1463: 42; Suriano 
1485b: 166; Poloner 1422b: 32; Quaresmi 1636: u, 
910). By the seventeenth century, however, the Fran- 
ciscan church had been turned into a mosque. The modern 
successor to this building is usually identified with a 
mosque standing east of the former Crusader cathedral, 
between it and Bab as-Sarayya, the east gate of the city (du 
Mesnil du Buisson 1921: 257; pl. xxxvm) (see fig. 36). 


Epigraphy 


The fourteenth-century seal of one of the guardians of the 
Friars Minor in Beirut is published by Count Chandon de 
Briailles (1939: 16): 


S(igillum) : G(ardiani) : FR(atru)M : MINOR(um) : LOCI : 
S(ancti) : S(aluatoris) : BARVTI + 


Sources 


Ariosti 1463: 42; Chandon de Briailles 1939: 16, 24; Enlart 
1925: 1. 79: Golubovich 1906: 1, 353; Goujon 1670: 325-6: 
James of Verona 1335: 296; Lauffray 1948: 15; Lemmens 
1921: 1, 260; de Martoni 1395: 626: du Mesnil du Buisson 
1921: 257, pl. xxxvu; Peter de Pennis c.1350: 380; Poloner 
1422b: 32: Quaresmi 1926: 1, 910; Suriano 1485b: 166: 
Surius 1666: 271. 


No. 48 Chapel of St Simon (and St Jude) 
(?)L130.217 


A chapel of St Simon, together with its lands and appurte- 
nances, is mentioned as being subject to the bishop of 
Beirut in a papal confirmation of September 1184 (Hie- 
stand, Vorarbeiten, 11, 304, no. 127). The same chapel 
appears to have been seen by the pilgrim Wilbrand of 
Oldenburg around 1211-12: 

Outside the walls of [the city] there is shown the tomb of Simon 
and Jude. In this place there was formerly a rich monastery 
{claustrum] built in their honour, which the infidels completely 
overturned. In return for this our men exacted an equal penalty 
on a mosque of their Muhammad. (ch. 1. 5, 18-19) 

A church dedicated to St Jude is documented in Beirut 
before the Muslim conquest (Lauflray 1945: 34). It seems 
probable, however, that the events described by Wilbrand 
occurred between 1187 and 1197. 


Sources 


Hiestand, Vorarbeiten, 11, 303-5, no. 127 (1184); Wilbrand of 
Oldenburg (1211-12), 1. 5, 18-19 (ed. Laurent, 167; IHC, m1. 
206). 


; 
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No. 49 Chapel L130.217 


Description 


Excavations in 1941 uncovered remains of a small 
chapel lying 75 m west-south-west of the twelfth-century 
cathedral. The building overlay the south-west angle of 
the ruined Roman forum basilica, and apparently 
occupied the northern part of the medieval Khan 
al-Musiqa. 

The chapel had a single cell, probably covered by a 
barrel-vault (fig. 39). The nave measured internally 
9.60 m (E—-W) by 5.50 m (N-S), the width narrowing on 
the north by 0.55 m at a point 2.85 m from the spring of 
the apse. The apse was semi-circular, with a radius of 
2.16 mand a rounded outer wall. The chapel was built in 
sandstone ashlar masonry, with one of the Roman forum 
columns set vertically in the centre of the apse. Since the 
walls survived only about 2 m high, no windows were 
recorded. A door, 1.05 m wide in the south wall, pro- 
vided the sole means of access. This was approached from 
outside down a flight of stone steps, which appeared to 
have been added in a later period, after the ground level 
outside the chapel had risen. 

The published plan of the building (Lauffray 1945: pl. 
11) shows a pair of rectangular aumbries either side of the 
apse (see fig. 39). In the south wall next to the apse there 
survived a pointed-arched alcove enclosing a recess, 
probably intended to hold a rounded metal or stone 
piscina; and below it, a vertical groove cut into the 
wall-face indicated the former position of the waste-pipe 
from it (Lauffray 1948: fig. 1). 

In the centre of the nave, just in front of the apse, the 
excavations uncovered a vaulted ossuary pit, constructed 
of irregular masonry and containing an assortment of 
bones. A Muslim grave was also found in the chapel. 
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39 Beirut, Crusader chapel excavated in 1941 (no. 49): 
plan. 


Decoration 


The whole interior of the chapel seems to have been 
painted. The lower part of the south wall was decorated 
with imitation marble veneering. On the north wall there 
survived remains of an arcade enclosing saints, including 
a Virgin and Child, with the donors represented kneeling 
in prayer to the bottom left of each frame (see Lauffray 
1948: 9-15, figs. 2-3). 


Epigraphy 
A number of chrisms and graffiti in Latin characters were 


scratched over the paintings, apparently in the late thir- 
teenth or fourteenth century (Lauffray 1948: 8, 11-12). 


Discussion 


The style of the building and the character of its frescos 
suggest it to be a Latin church of the twelfth century. The 
graffiti and the construction of steps to provide access to it 
after the ground level had risen outside, however, also 
suggest that it continued to be visited by Latin Christians 
into the fourteenth century and possibly later. These 
factors might seem to add support to J. Lauffray’s suggest- 
ion that this chapel be identified with the chapel of the 
Saviour (no. 47), which is mentioned by pilgrims of the 
fourteenth century (1948, 15). As we have seen, this 
chapel belonged to the Franciscan convent, whose 
location is uncertain. A more plausible candidate, 
however, might be the chapel of St Barbara (no. 54), 
which in the fourteenth century was associated with a 
column of martyrdom. 


Sources 
Guide Bleu 1956: 58; Lauffray 1945: 13-14, pls. -m: 1948. 


No. 50 Monastery of St Michael de Clusa, 
orinthe Sea (?)L130.217 


The inquest into the affairs of the Knights Templar 
(1309-11) includes a reference to a certain renegade 
Templar, Brother Julian, who, having left the order for 
the Hospitallers, thereupon left them too and spent the 
rest of his days in what appears to have been a Premon- 
stratensian abbey (quoddam monasterium quasi Premon- 
stratensis ordinis) called S. Michaelis de Clusa, This was 
located on an off-shore island, close to Beirut, perhaps 
one of those islands noted by Marino Sanudo near the 
port (11, 4, 25 (ed. Bongars, 86); cf. Rey, ‘Périples’, 
338-9). This would appear to be the monastery to which 
belonged the chapel of St Michael in the Sea (sanctus 


yr 





Michaelis in mare), which is mentioned in a confirmation 
of Pope Lucius III in September 1184 as dependent on 
the bishop of Beirut (Hiestand, Vorarbeiten, 11, 304, no. 


127). 


Sources 


Hiestand. Vorarbeiten, 111, 303-5, no. 127 (1184); Procés des 
Templiers (ed. Michelet. 1, 647). 


Backmund 1949: 1, 406; R6hricht 1887b: 310. 


No.51 Church and Hospital of St Nicolas 
(?)L130.217 


A confirmation of possessions granted by Pope Gregory 
IX in December 1237 to the Holy Trinity and Captives in 
Acre includes the church and hospital of St Nicolas in the 
city of Beirut, with its adjacent houses, and orchards, 
vineyards and lands in the city territory, together with 
various rents of corn and wine. The confirmation also 
included an annual rent from the revenues of the lordship 
granted to the church and hospital of St Nicolas by King 
Baldwin (Gregory IX, Reg. (ed. Auvray, 11, 843-4, no. 
4014)). It would seem, therefore, that the establishment 
already existed before 1187, though which Baldwin is 
not specified. Indeed, it may reasonably be identified with 
the chapel of St Nicolas that was recorded as subject to 
the bishop of Beirut in September 1184 (Hiestand, Vorar- 
beiten, 111, 304, no. 127). 


Sources 


Gregory IX, Reg. (ed. Auvray, 1, 843-4, no. 4014) (1237): 
Hiestand, Vorarbeiten, 111, 304, no. 127 (1184). 


No.52 Church of St Bartholomew 
(?)L130.217 


In 1266 there existed in Acre a church of Saint-Barthél- 
emi de Bereithe (q.v.). It seems possible that this was an 
off-shoot of a community which had existed in Beirut in 
the twelfth century, but had taken refuge in Acre between 
1192 and 1197 while Beirut was in Muslim hands. 
Whether it returned to Beirut in the thirteenth century, 
however, is not known. 


Sources 


Chazaud, ‘Inventaire’, 199 (1266). 
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No. 53 Chapel of St Lawrence (?)L130.217 


A chapel of St Lawrence is mentioned under the juris- 
diction of the bishop of Beirut in a papal confirmation 
issued by Lucius III, in September 1184. 


Sources 


Hiestand, Vorarbeiten, 111, 303-4, no. 127 (1184). 


No. 54 Chapel of St Barbara = (?)L130.217 


A chapel of St Barbara is mentioned as being under the 
bishop of Beirut’s jurisdiction in September 1184. This 
may be the church outside which St Barbara’s column of 
martyrdom was visible in the fourteenth century, and 
which had been made into a mosque by 1432 (de la 
Brocquiére 1432-3: 296-7). It may also, however, have 
been the otherwise unidentified chapel, excavated in 
1941 (no. 49), whose apse incorporates one of the stand- 
ing columns of the Roman forum basilica. 


Sources 
Hiestand, Vorarbeiten, 111, 303-4, no. 127 (1184). 
d’Anglure 1395: 11; de la Brocquiére 1432-3: 296-7; Fresco- 


baldi 1384: 89; Gucci 1384: 148. 


No. 55 Chapel (of the Maronites) 
(?)L130.217 


A chapel with adjacent land, which the Maronites held 
from the Latin bishop of Beirut, is mentioned in a papal 
confirmation of 1184. 


Sources 


Hiestand, Vorarbeiten, 11, 303-4, no. 127 (1184). 


BELVEIR 





Belueer. 


No. 56 Church and Hospital of St Michael 
(?)146.211 


History and Identification 


In 1166, when Hugh, lord of Caesarea, granted to the 
Hospital the village of Hadedun (Kh. Hudaidun, H. Hidot: 
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Grid ref., 145.211), its northern boundary was defined as 
follows: 


To the north, as the river [flumaria] passes through a certain 
ancient reservoir. it is bounded by [the lands/village ?] of St 
Michael [and] the village of [the lord] Engelbert .. . (Cart. des 
Hosp.. 1, 243-4. no. 350; RRH, 111, no. 426) 


Other topographical considerations suggest that this river 
was the Nahr Nughl, which enters the sea just north of 
Caesarea. Indeed, Gustav Beyer locates the ‘village’ of St 
Michael at az-Zarghaniya, or Kh. as-Saharij, where 
traces of ruins have been noted (Beyer 1936: 34: cf. 
Palestine 1948: 47; Israel 1964: 1405): whether or not 
his identification is correct. it would seem nevertheless 
that the place associated with St Michael lay between five 
and eight kilometres east or east-north-east of Caesarea 
itself. 

This area would have been lost to Saladin in 1187; and 
it returned to Frankish hands in 1192. In a confirmation 
of the possessions of the Church of Bethlehem granted by 
Pope Gregory IX in August 1227, we find listed among 
the spiritualia: 


In the archdiocese of Caesarea, Belueir 


and among the temporalia: 


In Caesarea Palestina, one house and in its territory the village 
of Belueir, with all its appurtenances. (Riant. Etudes, 1, 141, 
144: Hiestand. Vorarbeiten, 11, 380-1, no. 190; RRH, 259, no. 
983) 


In December 1237, however, the same pope confirmed 
the possession by the house of the Holy Trinity and 
Captives in Acre of ‘the church and hospital of St Michael 
outside the walls of Caesarea Palestina, and the land and 
orchard adjoining it’, and also of 
two villages, one of which is commonly called Belueer and the 
other Casalin [=? al-Alayan: Grid ref. 147.205]. with the 
houses, cultivated and uncultivated lands, woods, fruit-bearing 
and non-fruit-bearing trees, water, wells and all other things 
appertaining to them. (Reg. (ed. Auvray, 1, 843, no. 4014)) 


In a later confirmation of the possessions of the Church 
of Bethlehem, granted by Clement IV in May 1266, the 
list of spiritualia granted earlier by Gregory IX is 
expanded to read: ‘In the archdiocese of Caesarea, the 
hospital and church of Belueir’ (Riant, Etudes, 1, 149, no. 
11). A sizeable portion of the earlier list of temporal 
possessions, however, including that relating to Cae- 
sarea, is omitted from this document, either because the 
area was then in the hands of the Mamluks or possibly, in 
this case, to take account of the fact that Belueir and the 
church and hospital of St Michael had in the interim 
passed into different ownership. 

It has been argued by Prof. Jean Richard that the 


‘house’ mentioned in 1227 is the same as the ‘hospital 
and church’ of 1266, and that the latter therefore lay in 
Caesarea itself (1982: 95). The confirmation of 1237, 
however, shows that the hospital and church were 
outside the walls of Caesarea. It remains possible that 
they were simply located somewhere in the suburbs, and 
that the village of Belueir (and later that of Casalin) was 
dependent on them. The confirmation of Clement IV in 
1266, however, seems to indicate that both the church 
and the hospital lay at Belueir. 

In summary, it therefore appears that a church of St 
Michael. possibly already with a hospital, was established 
at Belueir, some 5-8 km east-north-east of Caesarea, by 
1166. By 1227. this establishment belonged to the 
Church of Bethlehem, but within ten years it had been 
handed over to the Holy Trinity and Captives in Acre, 
with the bishop of Bethlehem possibly retaining spiritual 
authority over it. In 1265, the area was lost to Sultan 
Baybars. 


Sources 


Cart. des Hosp.. 1, 243-4, no. 350 (1166); Hiestand, Vorarbeiten, 
ul, 380-1, no. 190 (1227): Gregory IX. Reg. (ed. Auvray, 1. 
843. no. 4014) (1237); Riant, Etudes, 1. 141. 144. no. 9 
(1227): 149, no. 11 (1266); RRH, 111, no. 426 (1166): 259, 
no. 983 (1227). 


Beyer 1936: 34; Richard 1982: 95. 


BELVOIR CASTLE 





Cr. Belvear, Belvoir, Bellumuidere, Coquet; Med. Ar. 
Kawkab al-Hawa; Hebr. Kokhav ha-Yarden 


No. 57 Castle Chapel 1992.2224 


History 


The castle of Belvoir was sold to the Hospitallers by Ivo 
Velos in 1168 (Cart. des Hosp., 1, 271-2, no. 398; RRH, 
116-17, no. 448). After the battle of Hattin in 1187 the 
Hospitaller garrison held out against the amirs Sayf 
al-Din and Qaymaz al-Najmi until 5 January 1189, when 
it surrendered to Saladin himself (AbQ Shama (RHC Or, 
IV, 344-9; 386-91)). Although the sultan considered 
dismantling the castle in October 1192, there is no evi- 
dence that he did so; and it appears that it was garrisoned 
until 1219, when it was slighted on the orders of al- 








\uagzam ‘Isa (Aba Shama (RHC Or, v, 87-8, 91, 125)). 
The area returned to Frankish hands between 1241 and 
1263. but it is uncertain whether the Hospitallers reforti- 
fied Belvoir in that period (on the castle's history, see 
penvenisti 1970: 294-7; Biller 1989: 106-12; Prawer 


1967). 


The Castle 


Excavations by the Israel Department of Antiquities and 
the National Parks Authority between 1963 and 1968 
revealed that the castle was of the ‘concentric’ type, with 
a rectangular outer enceinte about 100m _ square 
defended by rectangular interval- and corner-towers and 
with a rock-cut ditch, enclosing a smaller inner ward 
some 40 m square. This was also strengthened by rec- 
tangular corner-towers and had a gate-tower added to its 
west front in a secondary phase. The excavations suggest 
that this castle was the result of a single programme of 
construction carried out by the Hospitallers between 
1168 and 1187 (Ben-Dov 1969; 1972; 1975b; Ben-Dov 
and Minzker 1968; Biller 1989; Biran 1967: 25-6; 1968: 
39; Benvenisti 1970: 294-300; Prawer 1972: 300-7). 


The Chapel 


The inner ward of the castle appears to have represented 
the cloister of the Hospitaller knights themselves, with a 
first-floor hall occupying the north side of a central court- 
yard and kitchens and a refectory the south. The chapel 
was on the west, occupying the first floor of the projecting 
gate-tower and the space over the gate-passage behind it 
(Biller 1989: 121-4, figs. 4-6, 18). It would have 





Belvoir Castle (no. 57) 12] 





measured internally some 8 by 17m, but nothing is 
recognizable of its plan except for its south-eastern 
corner, built in limestone ashlars and still standing five 
courses high (pl. Lxxim). Most of the evidence for the 
chapel consists of material that had collapsed on to the 
floor below. It may reasonably be assumed, however, 
that it faced east and would therefore have been entered 
from the north or south (or both); in view of the limited 
space available and the fact that it was built over a vault, 
it is perhaps unlikely that it would have had a semi- 
circular apse, though this is unverifiable. 

Whereas most of the stonework at Belvoir consists of 
basalt, with softer limestone being used only for the finer 
architectural details, the chapel appears to have been 
constructed throughout in finely dressed ashlar masonry; 
the stone, a hard white limestone, is identified as having 
been brought some 15 km from Little Mount Hermon 
(Giva‘at ha-Morer) to the west. The architectural frag- 
ments recorded include marble pillars and capitals, ribs 
from the vaulting, a carved head and a relief depicting an 
angel. Other finds included a bronze cross and a bronze 
chain. The figurative sculpture from the chapel has been 
discussed by M. Barasch (1971: 187-207) and the other 
architectural material by T. Biller (1989: 121-7). 


Discussion 


The chapel would appear to date to between 1168 and 
1187. None of the published fragments indicates a thir- 
teenth-century date. It was probably destroyed along 
with the gate in 1219. 


Visited 27.5.79, 31.7.81, 6.5.82, 30.5.84. 


Lxxlt Belvoir Castle: south-east 
corner of the chapel (no. 57). 
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40 Belvoir Castle: plan showing the location of the chapel 
(no. 57) on the first floor of the inner ward. 


Sources 


Barasch 1971: 187-207, figs. 46-7; Ben-Dov 1969; 1972: 
28. pl.; 1975b: 182-4, pls.; Ben-Dov and Minzker 1968: 419; 
Benvenisti 1970: 299; Biller 1989: 121-7. figs. 4-6. 13. 
18-19; Biran 1968: 39, pl.: Enlart 1925: 1, 63: Guérin 1880: 
1, 130; Prawer 1972: 302: Smail 1973: 102. 


BETHALLA 


Cr. Betalla, Casale Sancte Marie Vallis losaphat 


No. 58 Chapel (Unlocated) 


Bethalla was granted to the abbey of St Mary in the Valley 
of Jehoshaphat by Eustace Garnier, first lord of Caesarea, 
and was confirmed in the abbey’s possession by King 
Baldwin I in 1115 (Delaborde, 30, no. 6; RRH, 18, no. 
80). The only indication as to the village’s whereabouts is 
provided by a charter of 1145, which defines the lands of 
Defiaisse (Kh. ad-Dufais: Grid ref. 149.214) as adjoining 


those of six villages including that of St Mary in the Valley 
of Jehoshaphat (Bresc-Bautier, 150-1, no. 59; RRH, 60, 
no. 237). This would suggest that the village lay some- 
where near the course of the Nahr az-Zarga or Crocodile 
River; but its precise location is unknown, and its sug- 
gested identification with Mamas (Grid ref. 146.215; cf. 
Prawer and Benvenisti 1971) cannot be corroborated (cf. 
Beyer 1936: 33). 

In March 1154, Pope Anastasius IV confirmed the 
grant of the tithes of Betalla that had been made to the 
abbey by the bishop of Caesarea, as well as a chapel 
(Delaborde, 64, no. 28: Hiestand, Vorarbeiten, 111, 205-8, 
no. 70: RRH, 73, no. 290). These rights were re- 
confirmed by Hadrian IV in March 1155 (Hiestand, Vor- 
arbeiten, 11, 209-12, no. 72) and by Alexander IV in 
January 1255 (Delaborde. 101-2, no. 49). 


Sources 


Delaborde, 64-5, no. 28 (1154); 101-2, no. 49 (1255): Hie- 
stand, Vorarbeiten, 11, 205-8, no. 70 (1154); 209-12, no. 72 
(1155): RRH, 73, no. 290 (1154). 


BETHANY 


Cr. Bethania, S. Lazarus; Ar. al-Azariya 


Nos. 59-60 Abbey of St Lazarus, comprising 
the Chuch of St Lazarus, later of Sts Mary 
(Magdalene) and Martha, and the new 
Church of St Lazarus 1744.1309 


History 


Bethany, lying some 2.5 km east of Jerusalem on the 
eastern slope of the Mount of Olives, is identified in the 
New Testament as the village of the sisters Mary and 
Martha (Luke 10, 38-42: John 11.1: castellum Mariae et 
Marthae in the Vulgate text), the place where a woman 
identified by the evangelist John as the same Mary an- 
ointed Jesus with oil in the house of Simon the Leper 
(12.1-11; cf. Matt. 26.6—13; Mark 14.3-9), and where 
Jesus raised the sisters’ brother Lazarus from the dead 
(John 11.1-46). It was also from Bethany that Jesus 
began His triumphal entry into Jerusalem on Palm 
Sunday (Mark 11.1-11). 

The tomb of Lazarus was being shown to Christian 
pilgrims in the early fourth century, and by the end of the 








century a church had been built at the site (Jerome. Liber 
lcorum (ed. Klostermann. 59); ELS, 361-3). Excavations 
have shown that this was a colonnaded basilica lying 
east of the entrance to the tomb and separated from it by 
an open court (Saller 1957: 9-33). In a later phase. the 
church was rebuilt some 12.5 m further east, the nave of 
the new church partly overlying the foundations of the 
earlier building. It seems likely that this was the ‘large 
basilica’ with an adjoining monastery that was seen by 
Arculf towards the end of the seventh century (Adomnan. 
1, 23 (CCSL. ctxxv, 202)). This church and monastery 
survived up to the time of the arrival of the Crusaders 
(ELS, 364-6: Saller 1957: 57-66). 

In the seventh century this church was associated with 
the memoriae both of Lazarus and of Mary and Martha 
(ELS. 364, no. 579: Saller 1957: 60); and by the early 
eleventh century, the Palm Sunday procession also tradi- 
tionally began from it (Yahya Ibn Sa‘id (PO, xxi. 
487-8): cf. Saller 1957: 63-4). Although the procession 
was forbidden in 1008 by the caliph al-Hakim, it con- 
tinued in the twelfth century under the aegis of the Latin 
patriarch of Jerusalem (Kohler, ‘Rituel’, 412-13). 

In 1102-3, the pilgrim Saewulf saw in the church at 
Bethany (or more precisely, perhaps, in its courtyard) the 
tomb of Lazarus and beneath its altar the place where 
Mary had washed Jesus’ feet with tears and anointed His 
head with ointment. Saewulf, like most Westerners from 
this period (cf. Kedar 198 3a: 63-4). identified Mary with 
Mary Magdalene. thus adding another layer of Biblical 
associations to the sanctity of the site (vim, 23 (IHC, u, 
24)). A more exact topographical description of the 
church at this time is given by Abbot Daniel (1106/7): 


As you enter the gates of this little town. on your right hand is a 
cave in which is the tomb of holy Lazarus; in this cell Lazarus 
fell ill and died. And in the middle of the town is a great and high 
church richly decorated with paintings. And from this church to 
the tomb of Lazarus is 12 [var. 20] fathoms; the tomb of Lazarus 
is to the west of the church, and the church is to the east. 
(ch. xrx (trans. Ryan, 133); cf. Saller 1957: 64-5) 


In the early twelfth century, the church of St Lazarus 
and the village of Bethany came into the possession of the 
canons of the Holy Sepulchre, through grants made by 
King Baldwin I and Patriarch Arnulf in 1114. These, 
however, may simply have reconfirmed gifts made to the 
church of the Holy Sepulchre at a slightly earlier date 
(Bresc-Bautier, 77, no. 20; 87, no. 26: cf. 35, no. 2 
(1121); 41, no. 6 (1128); 82, no. 23 (1138)). It may be 
assumed that the canons would have installed at Bethany 
a small community of their number under a prior, similar 
to that established in the Quarantena Monastery near 
Jericho in 1133/4 (see nos. 104-7); but the sources 
unfortunately provide no clear indication. 
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In 1137, the status of the monastic establishment at 
Bethany changed completely. The story of how this came 
about is told by William of Tyre and confirmed by the 
evidence of charters. Iveta, the younger sister of Queen 
Melisende, had entered the Benedictine convent of St 
Anne in Jerusalem: but because the queen felt it unfitting 
that the daughter of King Baldwin II should be subject to 
the authority of an abbess, she looked for a suitable place 
in which to found a new nunnery. The location that she 
chose was Bethany. In February 1138, therefore, King 
Fulk came to an agreement with the prior and canons of 
the Holy Sepulchre whereby they handed over to him the 
church and village of Bethany, certain houses outside 
and inside Jerusalem. the four villages which depended 
on Bethany and various other rights. In return, the king 
granted the canons the village of Thecua (Kh. at-Tuqu’:: 
q.v.) and a considerable area of land between it and the 
Dead Sea (Bresc-Bautier. 98-101, no. 34: William of 
Tyre, xv. 26 (CCCM, Lxim, 709)). 

Bethany was then prepared as the site for a new Bene- 
dictine convent for nuns: 


Since the place lay on the edge of the desert and thus might be 
exposed to the attacks of the enemy. the queen at great expense 
caused to be built a strongly fortified tower of hewn and pol- 
ished stone. This was devoted to the necessary purpose of 
defence. that the maidens dedicated to God might have an 
impregnable fortress as a protection against the enemy. When 
the tower was finished and a place prepared. after a fashion, for 
carrying on the office of religion. she established consecrated 
sisters there and placed over them as mother superior a vener- 
able woman full of years and of ripe religious experience. She 
endowed the church with rich estates ... She also presented to 
the convent a large number of sacred vessels of gold and silver 
adorned with gems. She likewise gave it silken stuffs for the 
adornment of the house of God and vestments of every descrip- 
tion. both priestly and levitical, as ecclesiastical rules required. 
(William of Tyre, xv, 26 (trans. Babcock and Krey, 11, 133; cf. 
CCCM. txit. 709-10)) 


The Old French translator of William of Tyre adds that 
Melisende ‘caused to be made a beautiful church, cloister, 
chapter house. dormitory and the other buildings appro- 
priate for people of religion’ (Eracles (RHC Occ, 1. 700)). 
When the first abbess, Matilda, died sometime between 
1144 and 1157, she was succeeded by Iveta (Bresc- 
Bautier, 108, no. 38 (1144); RRH, 84, no. 327): on this 
occasion William of Tyre tells us that the queen ‘made 
many additional gifts, such as chalices, books, and other 
ornaments pertaining to the service of the church’ (ch. 
xv, 26 (trans. Babcock and Krey, u, 133-4; cf. CCCM, 
Lx, 710)). 

In his charter of February 1138, King Fulk had stated 
his intention, following the advice of his wife, of estab- 
lishing in Bethany a ‘religious convent of monks or nuns’ 
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(religio( us) conuent(us) monachorum seu sanctimonialium: 
Bresc-Bautier, 99, no. 34); and the same purpose is 
expressed in a bull of Pope Celestine II concerning the 
exchange of Thecua (Bresc-Bautier, 53, no. 11; Hiestand, 
Vorarbeiten, ut, 175. no. 53 (1144)). The convent 
would doubtless have required the presence of a priest 
to say Mass: indeed, the abbess Eve’s chaplain, Richard, 
is recorded in January 1180 (Kohler, Chartes, 43-4. no. 
43). Brother Peter of St Lazarus and his companions, 
Pelacius and Gilabertus, whose names appear at the 
end of the same witness list. if not monks of St Mary of 
Jehoshaphat (cf. Delaborde. 86-7, no. 39; Kohler, 
Chartes, 46-7, no. 45), could also have formed part of a 
male community attached to the abbey. However, there 
is no certain evidence to support H. E. Mayer's theory 
that Bethany was a double convent with separate 
churches for men and women (1977: 372-402; cf. 
1991: 14-16). 

Archaeological evidence and the testimony of pilgrim 
visitors indicate none the less that the Benedictine 
convent in Bethany had two churches. The first of these 
was the pre-existing church of St Lazarus. and the other a 
new building constructed just west of it, over the tomb 
itself. The tomb was entered as before from the courtyard 
in front of the earlier church, but its entrance was now 
enclosed by a massive barrel-vault supporting the choir 
of the new church. 

It seems that from early in the twelfth century the old 

church of St Lazarus was rededicated to Sts Mary and 
Martha or, according to some sources, to St Mary Mag- 
dalene (cf. John of Wiirzburg, v1 (IHC, 11, 246-8)); the 
new church assumed the memory of St Lazarus. Thus a 
pilgrim account of before 1114 states. 
About one mile towards the south-east [of Bethphage] is 
Bethany where the Saviour brought Lazarus to life, and there is 
his tomb; and there also is the church of St Mary Magdalene, 
which was formerly the house of Simon the Leper, where the 
Lord forgave her her sins. (de Situ, 1, 6 (IHC, u, 76); cf. Anon. 
vu (c.1185), 4) 


The failure of this account to mention the new church of 
St Lazarus was evidently due to the fact that it had not yet 
been begun. It seems, however, that it was standing by 
c.1175, for at that time Theodoric noted, 

There then follows Bethany, defended no less by the nature of 
the place than by the strength of the buildings. Here there is a 
venerable and double church, one made glorious by the body of 
the blessed Lazarus . . . and the other by the relics of his sisters 
Mary and Martha. Nuns are serving God there under an abbess. 
(ch. xxvii (ed. Bulst, 35)) 


After the battle of Hattin in 1187, Bethany fell into the 
hands of Saladin and some Western sources report that 
the abbey was destroyed (Ralph of Coggeshall (JHC, 11, 


114); Aymar the Monk, x (IHC, ml. 186)). In 1211, 
however, Wilbrand of Oldenburg visited the village and 
found there two churches left standing by the Mustims. 
One was evidently the older church, identitied by him as 
the house of Simon the Leper: 


In the other, in what was the garden of Mary and Martha. we 
saw the tomb from which the Lord raised Lazarus. These two 
churches are so close that, in my opinion, Lazarus was buried 
in the garden or courtyard of Simon. (ch. u. LO (ed. Laurent, 
189)) 


Wilbrand’s description suggests that the second church 
that he saw may not have been the newer. upper church 
of St Lazarus, but rather the vaulted crypt or vestibule 
which gave access to the tomb-chamber beneath it. It is 
possible, therefore, that the upper church had indeed 
been destroyed, along perhaps with some of the conven- 
tual buildings. in or soon after 1187. 

Whatever its basis in fact, however, the story of 
destruction persisted and was later put to use by the 
Hospitallers. In 1256, they obtained permission from 
Pope Alexander IV to take over all the properties of the 
nuns of Bethany in the Holy Land on the grounds that the 
abbey was virtually destroyed and occupied by the 
enemies of Christ (Cart. des Hosp.. 1. 801, no. 2781; 802 
n.l; 875-6, no. 2925; RRH, 327, no. 1244: Ad: 76, 
1243a). The papal grant had to be revoked by Urban IV 
five-and-a-half years later, however, when it came to the 
notice of the Curia that a community of fifty nuns under 
an abbess was enjoying a healthy existence in Acre (Cart. 
des Hosp., 11, 11-13, no. 2993; RRH Ad, 84, 1305a 
(1261); ef. Riley-Smith 1967: 401-3). 

In 1283, Burchard of Mount Sion saw in Bethany both 
the church of Sts Mary and Martha and also close to it the 
tomb of Lazarus. ‘where there has been made a very tine 
and beautiful marble chapel and where there is the 
monument itself. covered in marble, into which I also 
descended’ (vu, 59 (ed. Laurent, 62); ch Anon. iv 
(c.1270), 11; Philip of Savona (1283), xtvi (IHC. Iv, 
240)). A variant reading of Burchard’s text describes the 
church as being decorated with wonderful pictures, but 
notes that the Muslims had obliterated the eyes of the 
figures and were using the building as a stable (‘Tobler 
1854: 1, 456 n.4; Saller 1957: 75-6). The tomb of 
Lazarus, however, was already being venerated by the 
Muslims when Burchard saw it. 

The vaulting of the church (of Mary and Martha) was 
still standing in the mid-fourteenth century when it was 
seen by Nicolas of Poggibonsi: 


As you enter the village [castello], you tind a large square and to 
the right there is a door leading into the church, which is now 
abandoned. Above the church there is an arched dome [s'é, a 
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volta, una tomba], higher than any other building; to the east 
there is a dome [apse?] with no altar. On leaving this church, 
there is a courtyard, and beyond that courtyard a chapel, and 
within there is the tomb where Christ raised Lazarus. You pay 
an entrance fee of 12 fils. And going inside the door, to the right 
there is an altar, and there is the tomb of St Lazarus. The tomb is 
covered by a large stone; at the head, towards the door, the said 
stone has a hole into which people insert their arms out of 
devotion. Towards the west there are three steps leading into a 
very dark chapel; and there is an altar, with a platform [or 
apse]. where Christ rested when He raised Lazarus. (1346-50: 
81) 


Nicolas's description is the fullest account that we have of 
the Crusader arrangement of the tomb of Lazarus (cf. 
Baldi 1955: 373-4, no. 598; Saller 1957: 76-7). In the 
same period, an unnamed English visitor records that it 
was in the hands of the Greeks, to whom he also had to 
pay an entrance fee (Anon. Anglicus 1344-5: 74; cf. 
Baldi, 1955: 373). 

Some years later, when the pilgrims Frescobaldi, Gucci 
and Sigoli visited Bethany, the chapel of St Lazarus had 
been turned into a mosque (Frescobaldi 1384: 80; Gucci 
1384: 136). It seems, however, that Christians were still 
allowed access to the building, for at the beginning of the 
fifteenth century Ignatius of Smolensk reports seeing 
Armenians officiating in it (1405: 152), and Grethenios 
records that the Greek patriarch was permitted to cele- 
brate Mass there on the feast of St Lazarus (c.1400: 185). 

Brother Felix Faber also visited Bethany towards the 
end of the fifteenth century. His account of the chapel of 
St Lazarus is similar to that of Nicolas of Poggibonsi over 
a century earlier, and he notes that in spite of the 
Muslims’ respect for Lazarus, the crypt chapel was being 
used by them as a barn (1480-3: 1, 76). The other 
church on the site of Simon's house, however, lay in 
ruins: ‘One wall has remained standing, from which one 
can see that it was once a costly church, and it had a 
pavement of divers kinds of marble, whereof we found 
traces’ (1480-3: ul, 77; cf. Baldi 1955: 376-7, no. 
601.5; Saller 1957: 81-2). 

In the second half of the sixteenth century, it became 
too difficult for Christians to approach the tomb through 
the mosque. and in the 1560s or 1570s the father guard- 
ian, Jeremias of Brescia, opened a new staircase to allow 
direct access from the north side. The Franciscans also 
constructed altars in the ante-room to the tomb and in 
the tomb-chamber itself (Zvallart 1585: 168, 335f; ef. 
Saller 1957: 87; Tobler 1854: 1, 485). This arrangement 
has continued to the present day, and the passageway 
between the mosque and the tomb has also been walled 
up. 

By the mid nineteenth century, all that remained 
visible of the convent of Bethany were the mosque estab- 


lished in the crypt of the west Crusader church, the tomb 
itself, the remains of the twelfth-century tower and 
various structures divided up as private houses or store 
rooms for the villagers. In 1863 the Franciscans began to 
acquire properties west and south-west of the mosque 
and between 1945 and 1953 the site of the east church 
was cleared and excavated. A new church was erected on 
its site in 1954-5. Excavations in the area of the convent 
began in July 1951, though these were never completed 
because the Custody did not own all the property (see 
Saller 1957: 1-8). The results of these researches were 
published by S.J. Saller in 1957 (see also Storme 1973). 


The East Church (no. 59) 


The church dedicated to St Lazarus which the Crusaders 
found in Bethany in 1099 was already by then some 600 
years old. Most of what still remained of the building until 
as late as 1950 was unfortunately destroyed when the 
present Franciscan church was built in 1954-5. In order 
to approach an understanding of its architecture, we are 
therefore reliant on the descriptions and photographs 
provided by Saller (1957: 35-44) and on the remaining 
western parts of the building (pl. Lxxiv). 

The church was built partly covering the foundations 
of an earlier church, but displaced some 12.50 m east of 
it. It was rectangular in plan, measuring overall some 29 
by 19 m (see fig. 41). The masonry is throughout of fine 
ashlar, laid in courses 0.32-0.37 m high, bonded with a 
mortar containing ash. On the west the building was 
preceded by an outer narthex of five bays, the roof (pre- 
sumably wooden) being carried on transverse arches 
springing from rectangular piers. From this, three door- 
ways covered by plain lintels led into the three aisles of 
the nave, which terminated at the east end in a central 
semi-circular apse flanked by rectangular pastophoria. 
There was also a single door, 0.80 m wide, in the central 
bay of the north wall. 

The elevation of the building is a matter of some specu- 
lation. Its plan, with four nave piers (1.47 m square) 
defining a central area 7.70 m square, suggests a church 
of the Byzantine cross-in-square type, that is to say witha 
central dome and the ceilings of the four axial bays rising 
higher than those of the four remaining corner bays (cf. 
Megaw 1973: 112; Pringle 1982d: 10-11). Despite the 
heavy buttressing of the wall pilasters, however, the 
relative slenderness of the church’s walls and piers make 
it unlikely that it would have been vaulted throughout. 
The only evidence for roofing comes from the south aisle, 
where Father Bagatti recorded the springing levels of 
the transverse arches which spanned the aisle and the 
two western bays of the nave arcade before these were 
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destroyed (Saller 1957: 38, fig. 10). The arch defining the 
south side of the central bay of the church sprang from a 
moulded cornice at a level 4.90 m above the pavement 
and would have reached a height of 8.75 m. Those defin- 
ing the east and west sides of the south transept, 
however, would have attained only 5.60 m and those 
separating the nave from the south aisle 5.10 m. The 
transept could therefore have been covered by a pitched 
roof of timber running north-south, the nave by a similar 
one running at right-angles to it, and the corner bays by 
pentice roofs sloping north and south respectively. The 
central bay seems likely to have been covered by a dome, 
also probably of wood, but possibly carried on masonry 
squinches or pendentives; unfortunately no trace of it 
remains. 

Since little attention seems to have been given to 
recording the stratigraphy of the excavation, the dating 
of the church depends on architectural and stylistic com- 
parisons of the building and its decoration. From his 
analysis of the floor mosaics of this and the earlier church 
that it replaced, Saller suggests a construction date in the 
mid fifth century (1957: 28, 43). The style of the archi- 
tecture, however, argues rather for a date in the sixth 
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Bethany, the east church (no. 59): west bay. looking north. 


century (cf. Bagatti 1971d: 192-200; Ovadiah 1970: 
30-1, no. 18b; Megaw 1973: 112). 

In the twelfth century this church was remodelled 
(Saller 1957: 67-71). The principal evidence consists of 
the addition of an extra 1.80 m of external buttressing to 
the pilasters of the north wall and of a battered plinth to 
the base of this wall between the two central buttresses 
(thereby blocking the north door). The south wall does 
not appear to have been strengthened, but this may have 
been because other buildings had already been construc- 
ted against it (fig. 42). The four central piers supporting 
the crossing, however, were also reinforced by adding 
buttresses, 1.70 m thick, to the west side of the two 
eastern ones and to the east side of the two western ones. 
As Saller suggests, it is very likely that this strengthening 
was connected with the replacement of the earlier timber 
roof by stone vaults (see fig. 41). A twelfth-century date 
for the work is indicated by the diagonal tooling on the 
ashlar used in this construction (1957: 68). 

Although Saller expresses doubt as to whether the 
groin-vaulting which survived in the south aisle in 1950 
dated from the twelfth century or from a later period 
(1957: 68), it seems unlikely that the Crusader vaulting 
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41 Bethany, abbey of St Lazarus, the E church (no. 59): ground plan, with a hypothetical reconstruction of how the church 
might have been remodelled in the twelfth century. 
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42 Bethany, abbey of St Lazarus: plan at lower level, showing the tomb of Lazarus below the W church (no. 60), the E church 


(mo. 59), the kitchen and other conventual buildings. 


would have been very different from it. Photographs 
show that this vaulting followed the curvature of the 
pre-existing sixth-century transverse arches over the 
aisle, and that the groin-vaulting of the central bay, 
formerly the south transept, was of the same height as the 
other two bays and sprang from the newly constructed 
buttresses of the crossing piers (1957: pls. 29b, 30a, 38a, 
40a). It is probable therefore that the transepts were 
suppressed and that the nave was now flanked by two 
low aisles of uniform height. It is not known whether the 


central cupola was retained or reconstructed, though 
either is possible; alternatively, it may have been replaced 
by a groin-vault similar to those that would now have 
covered the other two bays of the central nave. 

During this phase, the floor level was raised by 0.15 m 
and patches of a plain white mosaic pavement have been 
noted in three places in the central nave (Saller 1957: 
68). A number of burials have also been recorded at the 
west end of the church and in the narthex (Saller 1957: 
69). 
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43 Bethany, abbey of St Lazarus: plan at upper level, showing the W church (no. 60), cloister, and fortified conventual 


buildings. 


The West Church (no. 60) 


Almost nothing remains of the west church save for its 
crypt and sub-structures and our knowledge of its ground 
plan depends entirely on a survey made by Father Luc 
Thoennessen at the turn of the century (cf. Saller 1957: 
fig. 20). At that time there were still visible parts of its 
southern apse, of the outer wall of the central apse, and of 
the north and south walls of the nave (fig. 43). From this 
it would seem that the church was a three-aisled basilica 
measuring overall some 41 by 25 m; it had three semi- 
circular apses, the central one projecting some 4 m east of 
the other two. In 1963, part of the inner face of the north 
wall also came to light. It was constructed of large finely 
dressed ashlars and the sector exposed included a com- 


pound T-shaped pilaster standing some 1.5 m_ high. 
Unfortunately its position does not seem to have been 
recorded (Saller 1964: 284, fig. 5). Judging by the pro- 
portions of the nave, however, the church would seem 
likely to have had four bays, or possibly five. It may not 
be unwarranted to see in these fragmentary remains a 
certain resemblance to the abbey church of St Anne in 
Jerusalem (q.v.). 

Because the church was built on a site which slopes 
downwards from west to east, its east end had to be 
supported on three barrel-vaults, corresponding in width 
to the spans of the nave and aisles (see fig. 42); the 
lengths of these vaults also increased from south to north, 
following the natural contour of the rock, The southern 
vault could be reached from a stair in the south aisle, and 
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Lxxv Bethany, the west church (no. 60): crypt. now the village mosque. looking west. showing the blocked passage to the 


tomb of Lazarus. 


also probably opened into the court between the two 
churches (Saller 1957: fig. 20). The northern one, now a 
private house, could also be reached down a flight of steps 
from the north aisle. Half-way down this staircase, a door 
in the north wall led into the street. It was from this 
doorway in the sixteenth century that the Franciscans 
cut the new tunnel to the tomb of Lazarus that is still in 
use today (Saller 1957: 70, pl. 61b). In the twelfth 
century, the only approach to the tomb would have been 
through the large central barrel-vault, which opened off 
the central courtyard. This vault today forms the village 
mosque of al-‘Azayr. Its eastern wall was built at the end 
of the nineteenth century and it is not therefore certain 
whether the chapel that formerly occupied it was com- 
pletely enclosed or was open on the east. The chamber 
measures some 7 by 11 m (pl. xxv). On the right as one 
enters is a cenotaph, covered by drapes, which Muslims 
recognize as the tomb of Lazarus. In the west wall a 
passageway, now blocked, gave access to a rectangular 
chamber about 3.30 by 2.70 m. Passage and chamber 
are covered by pointed barrel-vaults, which seem likely to 
date from the twelfth century; and the chamber has two 


rounded niches 65 cm wide in its east wall and a rec- 
tangular one in each of the south and west walls. On the 
north side of the chamber steps led down into the tomb 
chamber itself, measuring some 2.50 by 2.30m and 
partly built, partly rock-cut (see Fenner 1906: 161-4, 
fig.; Wilkinson 1977: 112-13, fig. 85). 


The Abbey Buildings 


The earliest part of the monastic complex is a hall (20), 
some by 16 by 5 m, which flanked the southern side of 
the courtyard between the two churches and appears to 
belong to the same constructional phase as the sixth- 
century east church. Its walls stand at least 6 m high and 
are constructed in ashlar of somewhat rough appearance 
(pl. Lxxvi). The west wall contains a two-storied pas- 
sageway, 0.80 m wide, the lower of which is entered by a 
rectangular door flanked by rectangular windows. The 
hall was paved in mosaic (white, black and pink), which 
showed signs of later repair. Although Saller describes 
this chamber as a chapel (1957: 44-7), there is no clear 
evidence that it was ever used as such. In the twelfth 
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Bethany: hall 20, flanking the southern side of the 
courtyard between the two churches (nos. 59-60), 
looking west. 


century, its south wall was destroyed and replaced by 
another 1.40 m to the north. 

The buildings of the medieval convent are known to 
extend some 45m south from the walls of the two 
churches and at least 57 m from east to west. Only parts 
of the complex have been uncovered, however, and some 
areas were completely destroyed when the Franciscan 
convent buildings were erected south of the new church 
in the 1950s. Apart from this complicating factor, the 
uneven nature of the terrain, sloping from west to east, 
imposed on the medieval builders the need to terrace the 
buildings into the hill side. Thus the regularity that is 
usual to most monastic complexes of the twelfth century 
and which often facilitates the interpretation of even the 
most fragmentary of remains is here very difficult to 
discern. 

Enough of the complex survives, however, to suggest 
that a functional distinction was observed between the 


western or upper part, which seems to have contained 
the conventual buildings of the nuns, and the lower 
eastern part which was given over to store-rooms and 
kitchens. The finest architectural detailing to survive 
anywhere in the convent is found in a passageway (39), 
4.54 m wide, extending some 25 m or more southward 
from the south wall of the west church (Saller 1957: 70, 
99-101). This appears to have represented the eastern 
portico of a cloister, the other sides of which have yet to 
be excavated, lying immediately south of the west 
church. The portico’s west wall stood about 1 m high and 
was constructed of fine white limestone ashlar with a 
quirked roll moulding on its top edge. This low wall 
would doubtless once have given on to an open garden, 
but the sector that survives has a later blocking wall built 
on top of it. An indication of the vaulting of the cloister is 
provided by the remains of three fluted socles on bases 
0.85-0.95 m wide and 0.35 m thick, built against the 
face of the wall 3.30 m apart (Saller 1957: pl. 62a) (pl. 
Lxxvil). These would probably have supported double 
columns flanking the interior faces of the piers supporting 
the cloister arches and vaulting; from them would have 
sprung pointed transverse arches, consisting of two circu- 
lar ribs separated by a series of nail-head ornaments (cf. 
Saller 1957: pl. 83.2) (pl. Lxxvimt). No trace of any other 
ribs has survived, and it seems therefore that the bays 
would have been simply groin-vaulted or perhaps even 
barrel-vaulted. 

No corresponding plinths or bases exist on the east side 
of the portico, and it may be therefore that on this side the 
transverse arches sprang from corbels, as in the cloister 
at Bethlehem (no. 61). The east wall now stands at most 
only 1.50 m high, but to the east of it the ground falls 
abruptly another 4 m. In the 16 m stretch of the wall that 
still three doorways may be noted (pls. 
LXXIX-LXXX). The two northern ones are similar. They are 
set 1.92 m apart and 9.00 m south of the church. Both 
are 2.18 m wide and were each flanked by a pair of 
colonnettes of which only the fluted socles remain in 
position. Saller’s photographs (1957: pls. 62b, 64c) 
suggest that the northern plinth of the southern doorway 
and the southern plinth of the northern one were con- 
tinuous, forming a kind of decorative frieze, but this has 
since been mostly robbed out. It suggests, however, that 
the two doorways (and possiby a third if one existed 
north of them) formed an architectural unity and that 


exists, 


they may have led into the same room; quite possibly this 
room would have been the chapter house. 

Remains of another doorway survive 2.65 m south of 
these two (pls. LXxXIX-LXxxx1). This is only 1.12 m wide 
and was flanked by a single pair of colonnettes, standing 
on water-holding bases and socles decorated with an 











Lxxvil__ Bethany: the east portico of the abbey cloister (39), Lxxvil Bethany: section of one of the transverse ribs from 
showing the plinth of one of the transverse arches the cloister vaults (39). 
supporting the vaulting. 





LxxIx Bethany: three doorways in the east wall of the east portico of the abbey cloister (39). The two northern ones (left) may 
have led into the chapter house, while the southern one (right) possibly led up to the dormitory. 
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incised roundel on each face; the bases and plinths were 
cut from single blocks of stone (Saller 1957: pls. 63ab, 
64b). The doorway was constructed over a steeply rising 
staircase, of which only the lower four steps remain. It is 
uncertain whether this was intended simply to give 
access to a chamber situated immediately over the barrel- 
vaulted hall (30-1) which lies immediately east of the 
cloister, but at a lower level. or whether it would have 
continued up to a first-floor room; in either case, there is a 
strong possibility that it would have led to the dormitory 
of the nuns, which would thus have been located at 
first-floor or mezzanine level adjacent to the choir of the 
new abbey church. 

Immediately east of the cloister and at a lower level to it 
a line of barrel-vaulted chambers (28—33) extended in a 
straight line some 45m south from the west church 
(Saller 1957: 101-3). The use to which they were put is 
uncertain, their principal structural purpose being simply 
to support the main convent rooms which opened off the 
east side of the cloister. A cistern cut in the rock beneath 
room 33 at the south end of this range provided water for 
the lower parts of the convent (including room 24) by 
means of a ceramic pipe set in the wall. It seems unlikely 
that rooms 22-4, at a lower level, would have been used 
for anything other than storage, since they are almost 
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entirely deprived of natural light (Saller 1957: 103-4). 
Stone benches with concave depressions cut in their 
upper surfaces were set on the floor of room 20, with the 
likely purpose of supporting wooden barrels, presumably 
for wine (cf. Saller 1957: 104, pl. 46). Room 26 built 
against the south wall of the east church, is now de- 
stroyed:; but the excavations were able to show that it had 
formerly been a kitchen, containing a cistern and a row 
of three stone-built ovens. The groin-vaulting of the room 
was supported by two rectangular central piers, the bays 
being separated by transverse arches springing from 
decorated corbels (Saller 1957: 105-6, fig. 22, pls. 
70-1). The functions of the other barrel-vaulted rooms 
shown on the plan (figs. 42-3) are uncertain. 

The southern and eastern parts of the abbey buildings 
were surrounded by an enclosure wall, strengthened in at 
least two places by projecting rectangular towers. The 
tower in the centre of the east wall (37) projected 5.5 m 
and was 7 m broad; it still stands some 7 m high (Saller 
1957: 106-8). The foundation of another, 5.8 m wide 
and projecting 4.8m, survives on the south, though 
covered by a later building (40). The enclosure wall at 
this point is 2.05 m thick and set into it is a door with a 
low pointed arch composed of massive well-cut voussoirs. 
This is 1.44 m wide and would have opened from the 
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Xxx Bethany: the central and southern doorways on the east side of the cloister (39), with vault 30-1 behind. 
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interior of the tower into the abbey compound; it seems 
likely. therefore, that the tower was in effect a gate-tower 
giving access to the abbey buildings from the south. 
Some 80 m west of the abbey ruins stand the remains 
of an isolated tower (14.6 by 14.8 m) with walls about 
4m thick (fig. 44; pls. Lxxxm—Lxxxm). It was entered 
from the east by a staircase set in the thickness of the 
wall; beneath it was a cistern (Saller 1957: 108-9, fig. 
23. pl. 59b; Pringle 1983a: 170-2, fig. 7). This was 
doubtless the tower built by Queen Melisende to give 
protection for the nuns in 1144. Its function after the 
convent had been built and fortified, however, is 
uncertain, for despite the existence of other Crusader 
structures immediately south of it, it appears always to 
have been independent of the main abbey compound. 


Decoration 


Various pieces of architectural sculpture are published by 
Saller, though few are provenanced (1957: 121-6, pls. 
80-5: cf. Piccirillo 1968; 1981: 296, 298; 1983: 41). 
They include medieval Corinthian capitals, a capital and 
an abacus decorated with human heads, part of an 
archway decorated with an angel and other fragments of 
figural or vegetal sculpture (pl. Lxxxiv). Some of these 
may be related to the twelfth-century style of sculpture 
associated with the Temple area in Jerusalem (Jacoby (Z) 
1982: 346-7; 359, figs. 42, 42a, 58; SSCLE 1987: 19, 
no. 17). Fragments of the painted decoration of the east 
church seen by Daniel in 1106-7 still survived in the 
early 1950s (Saller 1957; 37-42, fig. 12, pls. 42-3). As 





Bethany: the lower right-hand jamb 
of the southern doorway on the east 
side of the cloister (39), showing 
details of tooling and masonry 
marks. 





Burchard of Mount Sion indicates (1283), the east 
church was also probably painted after it was rebuilt in 
the twelfth century; it also had a pavement of plain white 
mosaic (Saller 1957: 68) (see fig. 41). 

Nothing is known of the decoration of the west church, 
though it seems likely that most of the gifts showered on 
the abbey by Queen Melisende would have been intended 
for it rather than the east church. 





LXxxil_ Bethany: the tower built by Queen Melisende, from 
the east. 
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Bethany: the tower built by Queen Melisende, 


showing the entrance door and stair. 





Epigraphy 


A number of masonry marks have been recorded, mostly 
from the abbey buildings (Saller 1957: 68, 100, 106, 
125f., 144, fig. 21; Pringle 198la: 183f.; de Sandoli 
1974: 191). 


Summary and Discussion 


From the foregoing description, it may be concluded that 
the east church was the church of St Lazarus that was 
standing probably from the sixth century. This was in the 
hands of the canons of the Holy Sepulchre in 1114, and 
passed to the newly founded Benedictine convent of St 
Lazarus of Bethany between 1138 and 1144. This 
church was then rebuilt, its wooden roof being replaced 
by stone vaulting, and it was rededicated to Sts Mary 
(Magdalene) and Martha. To the west of it, a new church 
of St Lazarus was constructed above the tomb of Lazarus, 
the entrance to which was enclosed by a massive barrel- 
vault. This church was quite possibly destroyed in 1187; 
thereafter references to the church of St Lazarus seem to 
relate to the crypt-chapel, rather than to the church itself. 
To the south of both churches, there extended the build- 
ings of the convent, enclosed by a defensive wall with 
projecting towers. 

In the light of the evidence presented here, we may 
re-examine the theory put forward by Professor H.E. 
Mayer that there existed a double convent for monks and 
nuns at Bethany in the twelfth century (1977: 
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372402). As already mentioned. the principal docu- 
mentary basis for this thesis consists of a charter of Fulk 
of Anjou (1138) and a bull of Pope Celestine II (1144) 
which allude to the king's intention of establishing a 
convent for monks or nuns. Although lack of evidence 
should not necessarily be counted as negative evidence, it 
may not be insignificant that whereas the existence of 
nuns and an abbess of Bethany is attested in the twelfth 
century by charters, chronicles, seals and_ pilgrims’ 
accounts, male members of the community appear singu- 
larly self-effacing in the documentary record (cf. Mayer 
1991: 14-16). 

Secondly, if. as Mayer suggests, the existence of two 
churches supports the idea of there being a double 
convent, then it might also seem reasonable to assume 
that the men’s church would have been dedicated to St 
Lazarus and the women’s to Sts Mary and Martha. Mayer 
maintains. however, that the church of St Lazarus 
belonged to the nuns. The other church, which he implies 
was that of the monks, he refers to as the House of Simon 
the Leper. We have seen, however, that two twelfth- 
century pilgrim texts (de Situ; Anon. vill) say that the 
church built on the site of the House of Simon was 
dedicated to St Mary Magdalene and one (Theodoric) that 
it was of Sts Mary and Martha. The close association of 
the nuns of Bethany with the cult of St Mary Magdalene 
may also have influenced their decision to build a church 
at Jacob's Well, near Nablus, where Jesus had forgiven 
the sins of another fallen woman (see no. 108). It seems 
more probable therefore that the east church at Bethany 
also belonged to the nuns. 

Why then were two churches required for the abbey of 
Bethany? This question may be answered by considering 
the peculiar circumstances of the site itself. As we have 
seen, Bethany was rich in New Testament associations. 
These were centred on two principal sites, the House of 
Simon the Leper (in which were conveniently accommo- 
dated the stories concerning the sisters Mary and Martha) 
and the tomb of Lazarus. When the building work for the 
new abbey began in the early 1140s, the former site was 
marked by a 600-year-old church, badly in need of 
repair, and the latter, separated from it by an open court, 
by a small cave cut from the rock. These sites would have 
attracted large numbers of pilgrims, not only because 
Bethany lay on the road from Jerusalem to the Jordan 
baptistery site, but also because of the church's connec- 
tion with the Palm Sunday procession (cf. Saller 1957: 
32-3, 58-60, 63-4). 

To accommodate large numbers of pilgrims at these 
Holy Places while at the same time not upsetting the daily 
offices of the sisters would have posed considerable prob- 
lems for the medieval builders. The solution was simpli- 





Bethany: voussoir from a decorated archway, 
possibly from one of the chapter house doors. 


fied both by the sloping site and no doubt also by the 
patronage of Queen Melisende, which would have given 
the architect a freer hand. The pilgrims would have 
entered the site, as today, from the north side. From the 
court in which they found themselves (6), they could then 
have turned east to enter the church of Sts Mary and 
Martha, or west to enter the crypt-chapel which gave 
access to the tomb of Lazarus. At no time would they 
have needed to enter the abbey or the abbey church of St 
Lazarus. This church would have been used by the sisters 
for their daily offices. It may be noted that it was directly 
accessible from their cloister and also from their dormi- 
tory, which, it has been suggested, would have occupied 
its eastern range. The eastern part of the abbey complex 
seems to have represented a basse-cour or service area, 
containing stores, kitchens and possibly some accommo- 
dation for servants and lay persons. It may also be noted 
that the only means of access to the east church from this 
area was through a small door in the south wall of the 
court between the two churches; and to reach this door 
one had to pass through a wine cellar (20). There was no 
door in the south wall of this church, and in any case the 
area just south of it was occupied by kitchens. It seems 
improbable therefore that the east church would ever 
have served a separate community of monks as Mayer 
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suggests. Its function seems more likely to have been 
simply that of a shrine church, honouring the memory of 
the two sisters of Bethany (cf. Pringle 1987: 354-7, figs. 
3-4). 


Visited 18.2.79, 15.6.81, 22.6.81, 20.10.81, 1.10.82. 


Sources 


Anon. tv (c.1270), 11 (IHC, m1, 26); Anon. vit (c.1185), 4 
(IHC, 11, 80); Anon. Graecus (1187— ), vi (PG, cxxxut, 980); 
Anon. saec. xu (1244— ), xxtx (IHC, Iv, 360); Aymar the 
Monk (1199), x (IHC, 111, 186); Belard of Ascoli (1112-65), v1 
(IHC, 11, 48); Bresc-Bautier, 35, no. 2 (1121): 41, no. 6 (1128); 
52-4. no. 11 (1144): 77, no. 20 (1114); 82, no. 23 (1138): 
87, no. 26 (1114); 98-101, no. 34 (1138); 107-9, no. 38 
(1144); 116-17. no. 42 (1155); 124, no. 45 (1160); 263, no. 
135 (1164); Burchard of Mount Sion (1283), vit, 59 (ed. 
Laurent. 62: IHC, 1v, 174: PPTS, 64); Daniel (1106-7), x1x 
(trans. de Khitrowo, 22; Ryan, 133); ELS, 366-72. nos. 
585-95; Eracles, xv, 26 (RHC Occ, 1, 699-700) (1138); German 
Anon. (1102-6), u (IHC, 1, 154: trans. Wilkinson, 118); Gesta 
Henrici II (RS, x11x.ii. 24) (1187); Hiestand, Vorarbeiten, 1, 
128, no. 21 (1121); 135, no. 28 (1128); 174-5, no. 53 
(1144): Icelandic Pilgrim (c.1150) (trans. Hill, 222); James of 
Vitry (1217-40), Hist. Or., Lv (IHC, 11, 328): John of Wiirz- 
burg (c.1165), vi (IHC, 1, 246-8; PPTS, v, 22-4: trans. Wilkin- 
son, 252-4): Philip of Savona (1283), xiv (IHC, 1v, 240); 
Ralph of Coggeshall (IHC, 111, 114) (1187); Ricoldus of Monte- 
croce (1289-91), Iv, 48-9 (ed. Laurent, 109; IHC, 1v, 266-8): 
Rohricht, ‘Karten’, no. 3 (Cambrai, c.1150); no. 16 (Oxford, 
c.1200-50); RRH, 16-17, no. 74 (1114); 17, no. 75 (1114); 
31, no. 124 (1128); 43-4, no. 174 (1138): 57, no. 226 
(1144); 79, no. 309 (1155); 92-3, no. 354 (1160): 105, no. 
400 (1164); Saewulf (1101-3), vit, 23 (IHC, m, 24; PPTS, 
23-4: 46; trans. Wilkinson, 109); de Situ Urbis (-—1114), nu, 6 
(IHC, 1, 76); Theodoric (c.1175), xxvul: xxx (ed. Bulst, 35; 37: 
PPTS, v, 45: 49); S. Theotonii Vita (1160- ), 11, 14 (IHC, 0, 36); 
Wilbrand of Oldenburg (1211-12), u, 10, 1-6 (ed. Laurent, 
189; IHC, m1, 242); William of Tyre, xv, 26 (CCCM, LxuI, 
709-10; trans. Babcock and Krey, 1, 132-4) (1137-44). 


Anon. 1953: 82-3; Anon. Anglicus 1344-5: 74; Bagatti 
1971d: 192-200, figs. 60-7; Baldi 1955: 372-82, nos. 
596-603; Benvenisti 1970: 73, 275-6, 344; Boase 1967: 21; 
1977: 98: van Bruyn 1725: 11, 198-9, fig.;: Buschhausen 1978: 
140, 146, 238, 259-72, 315, figs. 39, 42, pls. 382-413; de 
Caumont 1418: 38; Clermont-Ganneau 1896: 11, 52-3, fig.; 
Conder and Kitchener 1881: 111, 27-8, pl.; Dajani 1951: 44; 
Enlart 1925: 1, 63-4; Faber 1480-3: 1, 76-7; Fenner 1906; 
Frescobaldi 1384: 80; Grethenios c.1400: 184-5; Gucci 1384: 
136; Guérin 1874: 1, 175; Hamilton (B) 1977: 113; 1980: 94; 
100-1, 269; Hintlian 1976: 26; Hoade 1946: 351-2; 1978: 
466-7, fig.;: Humbert of Dijon 1332: 535; Ignatius of Smolensk 
1405: 152; Jacoby (Z) 1982: 346-7, 359, figs. 42-42a, 58; 
James of Verona 1335: 208; Johns 1937: 38 (J5): Kootwyk 
1619: 273, 275-6; Levaillant 1613: 342; Ludolph of Sudheim 
1336-41a: 355; 1336-41b: 114; de Martoni 1395: 622; 
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Maundrell 1697a: 449; 1697b: 105-6; Mayer (HE) 1977: 95, 
113, 250f., 273, 357, 372-402: 1991: 14-16; Megaw 1973: 
112; Meistermann 1936: 366-8, fig.; Mujir al-Din 1494-5: 
217: Nicolas of Poggibonsi 1346-50: 81; Ovadiah 1970: 30-1, 
no. 18b, pl. 10; Ovadiah and Gomez de Silva 1982: 125-6, no. 
5b: Palestine 1929: 13; 1948: 159; Peter de Pennis c.1350: 
364; Piccirillo 1968; 1981: 296, 298; 1983: 41; Pierotti 1864: 
203, pl. Liv; Pococke 1743: 11, 29-30; Poloner 1422b: 16-17; 
Pringle 198la: 183f; 1982d: 10-11. 26-7, no. 6, fig. 7: 
198 3a: 170-2, fig. 7; 1987: 354-7, figs. 3-4; Quaresmi 1626: 
1, 246-9; de Rochechouart 1461: 263-4; Rohricht 1887a: 37: 
1887b: 205, 242, 258, 292, 304, 312, 317, 319: Saller 1957; 
1964: 284, fig. 5: de Sandoli 1974: 189-91; Schiller 1979: 
266-7; SSCLE 1987: 19, no. 17; Storme 1973: 66-81; Suriano 
1485b: 138-9; Tobler 1853: 11, 422-64; de Vogiié 1860: 
355-8; Wilkinson 1977: 112-13, fig. 85; Zvallart 1585a: 168, 
3351. 


BETHLEHEM 


Bait Lahm; Cr. Bethlehem, Bethleem 


Bethlehem was occupied by Tancred with a force of 100 
horsemen in June 1099 (William of Tyre, vu, 24 (CCCM, 
Lx1u, 375-7)), and remained under Frankish control 
until 15 September 1187 (Ralph of Coggeshall (RS, Lxv1, 
22, 239; IHC, 11, 115); cf. Riant 1888, 1, 22). The village 
returned to Frankish hands in 1229 under the terms of 
the treaty made between Frederick II and al-Malik 
al-Kamil but was finally lost when the Khwarizmian 
Turks raided Palestine in 1244 (Riant 1888: 1, 32-3; 
Hamilton (RW) 1947: 25-31). 


No. 61 Church of St Mary (or the Holy 
Nativity) 1697.1235 


History 


The first church to stand over the cave traditionally 
identified as the stable in which Christ was born was 
constructed under the patronage of Constantine I and the 
Empress Helena and consecrated in 339 (cf. Bordeaux 
Pilgrim (333) (CCSL, cLxxv, 20; trans. Wilkinson, 162); 
Wilkinson 1977: 151-2). Excavations have shown that 
this consisted of a five-aisled basilica with a wooden roof, 
joined on the east to an octagonal structure enclosing the 
cave. A circular hole made in the roof of the cave enabled 
the faithful to look into it without entering it. On the west 
the church was preceded by an atrium, from which a 
paved street led to the village of Bethlehem itself (see 
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Richmond 1936a; 1936c; Vincent 1936; 1937; Hamil- 
ton (RW) 1947: 10-18, figs. 2-3; Bagatti 1952: 16-54). 
Later, in 386, convents for men and women were estab- 
lished next to the church respectively by St Jerome and 
his lady companions Paula and Eustochium (Hamilton 
(RW) 1947: 18; Bagatti 1952: 157-61; Hunt (ED) 1984: 
174-9). 

In the sixth century the Constantinian church was 
destroyed by fire. Excavations in the nave have revealed a 
thick deposit of ash, burnt wood and broken roof-tiles 
covering the mosaic pavement of the first church. 
According to Eutychius, writing in the early tenth 
century, the destruction and rebuilding took place after 
the Samaritan revolt of 529, and the latter was sponsored 
by the Emperor Justinian himself (Annales (CSCO, L, 201; 
PG, cx1, 1070): cf. Bagatti 1952: 11-12; ELS, 103-5, no. 
118). Archaeological investigations now enable us to tell 
how the form of the new church differed from the one 
that it replaced: the nave was extended by an extra bay to 
the west and was preceded by an exonarthex and a new 
atrium; the nave colonnades were completely rebuilt, as 
were much of the walls; the octagon was demolished and 
replaced by a trefoil arrangement of apsed choir and 
transepts; two new entrances were made to the cave on 
the north and south; the hole in the cave’s roof was closed 
up and the chancel floor raised over it; and finally, the 
floor and walls (including the outer west facade) were 
veneered with marble and decorated with mosaics (see 
Richmond 1936b; Hamilton (RW) 1947: 19-22, fig. 8; 
Harvey 1935; Harvey et al. 1910). 

Justinian’s church miraculously escaped destruction 
during the Persian occupation of 614—29, and after the 
Muslim conquest the south transept was taken over as a 
place of Muslim prayer. Muslim veneration for the place 
of Jesus’ birth may possibly explain how the church was 
again spared during the caliphate of al-Hakim when 
many other church buildings were destroyed (cf. Aymar 
of Chabanois (RHGF, x, 152); Bagatti 1952: 11-14; 
Hamilton (RW) 1947: 21-5; Vincent and Abel 1914b: 
127-38). Thus the church is the only pre-Muslim church 
building to have survived intact in Palestine up to the 
present day. 

When the Crusaders occupied Bethlehem in 1099, they 
would have found the church in more or less its original 
sixth-century form. The same would not have been true 
necessarily of the monastic buildings. In the early ninth 
century, the monastic establishment at Bethlehem had 
dwindled to fifteen priests and monks and two stylites 
(Commen. de Casis Dei, xxx1 (ed. Tobler and Molinier, 303; 
trans. Wilkinson, 137)). In 1016, Latin Benedictine 
monks had been reintroduced there by St Bononius; but 
the number of Eastern and Western religious serving the 


church of Bethlehem in 1099 is unknown (cf. Riant 
1888: 1, 91-3). 

Under the Byzantine ecclesiastical organization of Pal- 
estine, Bethlehem had figured as a shrine church, but had 
never been the seat of a bishop. To the Crusaders, 
however, the religious importance of the site and the 
existence there of a large and venerable church would 
have weighed heavily in favour of altering its ecclesi- 
astical status. In addition, a close relationship between 
the church and the king was forged early on, when 
Baldwin | chose to be crowned in Bethlehem on Christ- 
mas Day 1100, a precedent followed by his successor 
Baldwin II in 1119 (William of Tyre, x. 9; x1, 12 (CCCM, 
63, 463, 562)). 

In August 1099, Arnulf, bishop of Martirano, had 
attempted unsuccessfully to have himself installed as 
bishop of Bethlehem (Raymond of Aguilers (ed. Hill, 152, 
154); cf. Albert of Aachen, tx, 16 (RHC Occ, Iv, 599); 
Riant 1888: 1, 11). Soon after the Crusader conquest, a 
community of Augustinian canons was installed in the 
church under a prior (James of Vitry, Hist. Or., vit (IHC, 
i, 326-8); Riant 1888: 1, 93). In 1110, however, at the 
request of King Baldwin I, Pope Paschal II approved the 
appointment of Aschetin (or Anselin), the precentor of the 
church and bishop-elect of Ascalon, as bishop of 
Bethlehem. The new see was also to include Ascalon as 
soon as that city had been captured from the Muslims 
(William of Tyre, x1, 12 (CCCM, Lx, 512-15); Riant 
1888: 1, 11-12; Mayer 1977: 44-80; Hamilton (B) 
1980: 59) (see no. 14). 

During the twelfth century, new structures were 
erected around the church at Bethlehem to house the 
bishop and chapter. It seems very likely that these would 
also have included a hospital or hospice for poor pilgrims. 
Though hospitaller activities of the Crusader church of 
Bethlehem in the Holy Land are first alluded to only as 
late as 1245 (Innocent IV, Reg. (ed. Berger, 158-9, no. 
980)), the tradition of such work had already been estab- 
lished in Bethlehem itself in the fourth century (see Hunt 
(ED) 1984: 64, 173-4, 179) and the maintenance of 
hospitals was an important aspect of the church's activi- 
ties in the West from 1168 onwards (Richard 1982: 
93-5). 

The church in Bethlehem, dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary, is itself described by many twelfth- and thirteenth- 
century pilgrims. They mention in particular the cave of 
the Nativity, situated beneath the choir and containing 
the place of Christ's birth and the site of the stable and 
crib. The church was also known to contain beneath the 
north transept the tombs of St Jerome and, according to 
some, those of Sts Paula and Eustochium, and beneath 
the south transept the tomb of the Holy Innocents (fig. 
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45). The body of Joseph of Arimathea was translated to 
Bethlehem around 1130 and placed in a tomb on the 
west side of the choir, presumably against the chancel 
screen (Descriptio locorum, xtv (IHC, 1, 106-8); Theo- 
doric, xxx (ed. Bulst, 39)). Adjoining the cave was a 
cistern into which the Star was said to have fallen and 
whose water had been used for the ritual purification of 
Mary. There was also a table on which the gifts of the 
Wise Men had been received (Saewulf (1102-3), vi, 22 
(IHC, 11, 22)). Most pilgrim accounts concentrate on des- 
cribing these Holy Places without providing much infor- 
mation about the work of rebuilding and refurbishment 
that was going on in the twelfth century. Our knowledge 
of this, however, is supplemented by surviving archaeo- 
logical and epigraphic evidence. A bilingual Greek and 
Latin inscription in the apse records the completion of the 
restoration of the wall mosaics by the monk Ephraim in 
1165 or 1169, during the reigns of Emperor Manuel I 
Comnenus and King Amalric and the episcopate of Ralph 
I. The main altar in the crypt was evidently rebuilt by 
c.1165, when John of Wiirzburg copied down a Latin text 
inscribed on it; and another inscription indicates that at 
least one of the series of paintings on the columns of the 
nave was executed in 1130 (these texts and the redecor- 
ation are discussed more fully below). 

The Latin bishop and chapter were expelled from 
Bethlehem when it fell to Saladin on 15 September 1187, 
but through a special concession made later to Hubert 
Walter, bishop of Salisbury, Saladin allowed two Latin 
priests and two deacons to return there in 1192 to serve 
alongside the Syrian clergy into whose charge the church 
had been returned (Itin. Ric, vi, 34 (RS, xxxvul1.i, 438); 
Riant 1888: 1, 31). The bishop and chapter, however, 
would probably have remained in Acre (q.v.), where they 
had installed themselves in the Montmusard quarter after 
the city’s recapture by the Crusaders in 1191. The 
account of the pilgrim Thietmar (1217) suggests that the 
church in Bethlehem had come to no harm following 
Saladin’s conquest, though Muslim guards were now 
posted at the gate (ch. x, 1-12 (ed. Laurent, 28)). The 
eastern Christians were also now able to embellish the 
church in their own way. A pair of carved wooden doors, 
which still give access to the nave from the west, are 
dated by inscriptions in Armenian and Arabic to the year 
1227 (see below). 

Two years later, in 1229, Bethlehem was formally 
restored to Frankish hands, and it seems quite possible 
that the chapter would now have returned there from 
Acre (Riant 1888: 1, 14, 32). But on 25 April 1244, the 
church was desecrated by the Khwarizmian Turks and 
Bethlehem along with Jerusalem and the surrounding 
region was lost forever to the Crusader Kingdom (Hamil- 


ton (RW) 1947: 31; Riant 1888: 1, 32-4). In view of this 
it is questionable to what extent the funds raised for the 
church in the West during the 1240s (cf. Innocent IV, 
Reg. (ed. Berger, nos. 980, 4044)), following the damage 
inflicted on the church's property and possessions in 
Palestine in the episcopate of John the Roman 
(c.1238-45), would have been devoted to the fabric and 
furnishings of the establishment in Bethlehem itself (cf. 
Riant 1885; 1888: 1, 33-7; Hamilton (B) 1980: 264-5, 
295-6, 298). Some kind of Latin representation seems to 
have been restored quite quickly after 1244, however, for 
in 1266 all Latins resident there were again expelled, this 
time by the Mamluk Sultan Baybars (Hamilton (RW) 
1947: 31; Riant 1888: 1, 69). According to Marino 
Sanudo, Baybars had destroyed the monasterium of 
Bethlehem three years earlier (111, 12, 6 (ed. Bongars, 
221); cf. Faber 1480-3: 1, 597). A legend first recounted 
by Burchard of Mount Sion (1283) also tells how a 
certain Mamluk sultan attempted to remove to Cairo 
marble and columns from the church but was foiled by 
the miraculous appearance of a serpent; this story may 
also relate to this period, for in 1266 Baybars is known to 
have removed architectural elements from Jaffa to decor- 
ate buildings in Cairo (Burchard, rx, 10 (ed. Laurent, 
78-9); Sanudo, 11, 14, 11 (ed. Bongars, 258); Poloner 
1422a: 248; Faber 1480-3: 1, 598; Vincent and Abel 
1914b: 100). 

The extent of the damage done by Baybars, however, 
may not have been very great. Bernardino Amico’s plan 
of the church and surrounding buildings of 1596 shows 
that the north-western part of the monastery wall had 
disappeared and that the refectory had lost its roof; but 
the rest of the complex remained relatively intact (1620a: 
pls. 1-2). Latin pilgrims were allowed to return in May 
1271, and the use of the Western rite was again permit- 
ted in the basilica in 1277 (Riant 1888: 1, 69 n.2). The 
chapter of Bethlehem is referred to in the Holy Land up to 
the time of the fall of Acre in 1291, whereupon it dis- 
appears from history (Riant 1888: 1, 95-6); a titular 
Latin bishop of Bethlehem, however, continued in the 
West until the end of the sixteenth century (Riant 1888: 
1, 44-61). 

From 1347, the Western church was represented in 
Bethlehem by the Franciscans, who have occupied the 
former convent buildings of the Augustinian canons and 
have maintained the altar of St Mary in the cave of the 
Nativity down to the present day. Since 1244, however, 
the high altar has been the preserve of the Greek Ortho- 
dox, whose convent adjoins the basilica on the south. An 
Armenian presence is attested in Bethlehem from at least 
the fifth century (Hamilton (RW) 1947: 50; Hintlian 
1976: 42-4), and Jacobite, Georgian, Maronite, Ethio- 
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pian and Nestorian Christians amongst others are 
recorded by pilgrims in the fourteenth century (e.g. James 
of Verona 1335: 220-1). At various times permission 
was given by the Mamluk or Ottoman authorities to 
make repairs to the building; but their effects seem 
scarcely to have kept pace with the progressive ravages of 
time. In August 1448, Pope Nicolas V granted Philip, 
duke of Burgundy, facilities for sending to Jerusalem 
artisans, wood, iron, and other materials for repairing the 
church roof at Bethlehem (Baldi 1955: 147 n.1). But it 
was not until c.1480 that the roof was renewed, with 
wood brought from Venice and with lead given by King 
Edward IV of England (Suriano 1485b: 128-9, 134-5; 
Faber 1480-3: 1, 600-2). Marble was removed in 
various periods for reuse in Muslim buildings in Jeru- 
salem (Faber 1480-3: 1, 498-600; Amico 1620a: 1-4). 
In 1670-1, the roof was again repaired and an iconosta- 
sis was constructed by the Greeks, the wood being 
imported from Istanbul and the carpenters from Chios 
and Mitylene (Nau 1679: 396-424). After the earth- 
quake of 1834, the pavement and roof were again 
repaired and the walls were replastered in 1842. In 
1869, a fire destroyed the furnishings and most of the 
remaining mosaics in the crypt (Vincent and Abel 1914b: 
191-207; Hamilton (RW) 1947: 32-9; Bagatti 1952: 
55-7; Petrozzi 1971a: 40-4). The roof was most recently 
repaired by the Israeli military authorities in 1990 (The 
Times (Scottish edn), 24 Nov. 1990, 10). 

A constant stream of pilgrims to Bethlehem has gener- 
ated a large body of literature, of uneven quality, about 
the appearance and history of the sanctuary. For the 
architectural historian, the most significant are the anno- 
tated drawings made by Bernardino Amico in 1596 
(1620a: 1-17, pls. 1-11) and the descriptions of 
Quaresmi from 1626 (11, 469-510). More recently 
surveys of the building have been made by W. Harvey in 
1908-9 and 1934 (Harvey et al. 1910; Harvey 1935), 
while excavations in 1932 and 1934 have provided 
important information about the earlier church (see 
above). In 1947, Father B. Bagatti maintained a watch- 
ing brief on the renovation work being carried out by the 
Franciscan Custody on the cloister north of the church 
(Bagatti 1952). Excavations in the cave of St Jerome also 
yielded medieval finds in 1962—4 (Bagatti 1968). 


The Church in the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries 


The structural changes made by the Crusaders to the 
church of the Nativity, or of St Mary, seem to have been 
minimal (see figs. 45-6). It may have been in the twelfth 
century that the two outer doors to the narthex were 
blocked and the central one narrowed, with the insertion 





of a pointed arch (pl. Lxxxv) (Hamilton (RW) 1939: 39); 
it may be remarked that at the beginning of the century, 
the Abbot Daniel says that the church had three doors 
(ch. xLvu). The Franks were also probably responsible for 
vaulting the narthex (Hamilton (RW) 1947: 47-8). 

In the twelfth century, the west front of the church was 
flanked by a pair of bell-towers, constructed one at either 
end of the narthex (pl. Lxxv1). Of these only the northern 
one, has been fully investigated. It was about 6 by 8 m in 
plan and at least four stories high, each stage being 
covered by a groin-vault springing from four corner pilas- 
ters (Bagatti 1952: 69-72, fig. 20; Petrozzi 197 1a: 46-8, 
fig. 56). The lower chamber was evidently used as a 
chapel; its walls were decorated with paintings, which, 
however, were severely over-restored in 1950 (see 
Bagatti 1952: 74~9, pls. 29-33; Folda 1977: pl. xxxvi). 
Three bells from the carillon were found hidden in the 
Latin cloister in 1863, and a further thirteen in 1906. 
The comparative analysis of these by C. Enlart suggests a 
thirteenth-century date to be more plausible than the 
fourteenth-century one earlier proposed by Fr Chéneau, 
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Bethlehem, church of the Nativity (no. 61): the 
central west door to the narthex of the sixth-century 
church, narrowed to a pointed-arch opening, possibly 
in the twelfth century. 
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though it may be doubted whether the ringing of bells 
would have been permitted in Bethlehem at any time that 
century except between 1229 and 1244 (Enlart 1925: 1, 
181-7, figs. 145-8; Chéneau 1923; Bagatti 1939: 13, 
no. 3; 1952: 72-4). 

According to the Abbot Daniel (1106-7), the pave- 
ment of the basilica was of white marble slabs (ch. xLvi 
(trans. Ryan, 143)), though later sources describe the 
floors as paved with multi-coloured marble in a manner 
suggesting Cosmatesque work (Burchard of Mount Sion 
(1283), 1x, 10 (ed. Laurent, 78-9); Sanudo (c.1320), m1, 
14, 11 (ed. Bongars, 258)). Most of the paving, however, 
was removed by the Turks between 1596 and 1626 (cf. 
Bagatti 1952: 56-7). The lower parts of the walls were 
also covered with marble veneer, of which there is like- 
wise no longer any trace (Grethenios c.1400: 181; Faber 
1480-3: 1, 590; Amico 1620a: 1-4; Bagatti 1952: 
57-8). 

Above the marble veneer and above the nave colon- 
nade the walls were decorated in mosaics. These also 
dated from well before the twelfth century (cf. Daniel, 
ch. xLvu), but were restored between 1161 and 1165/9 
under the joint patronage of King Amalric and the 
emperor Manuel I Comnenus. The completion date of 
1165/9 is given by a bilingual inscription on the south 
wall of the sanctuary (see text below), which identifies the 
artist as the monk Ephraim (cf. Cutler 1987). The icon- 
ography of the mosaics has been discussed by various 
writers. In the centre of the apse was the Virgin and Child, 
flanked by David and Abraham, while the scene of the 
Annunciation was depicted on the triumphal arch, On 
the north wall of the sanctuary was the Descent of the 
Holy Spirit, and on the south the Burial of the Virgin 





LXXXVI 
Bethlehem, church of the Nativity 
(no. 61): the west-front, showing 
traces of the belltower surviving 
on the left-hand side of the 
narthex. 


Mary and the Presentation in the Temple. John Phocas 
(1185) records the existence of a picture of Manuel I in 
the sanctury ‘above the cave’, but its precise location is 
uncertain (ch. xxvui (PG, Cxxxt1, 957)). The scenes depic- 
ted in the north transept included the Transfiguration, 
the Doubting of Thomas and the Ascension; and in the 
south, the Adoration of the Magi, Jesus and the Woman 
of Samaria, the Transfiguration, the Entry into Jerusalem 
and the Betrayal. On the walls immediately above the 
nave colonnades there ran a series of busts representing 
the ancestors of Jesus. Above these, on the south wall, 
were seven architectural tables containing inscriptions in 
Greek relating to six general councils of the Church, and 
one in Latin concerning the second Council of Nicaea 
(787), separated from one another by areas of patterned 
vegetation; on the north were represented in a similar 
manner six of the provincial councils. Between the 
clearstorey windows above these were a series of angels. 
The inscription Basileus Pictor is written in mosaic at the 
feet of one of the angels on the north wall, accompanied 
by a Syriac inscription which identifies him as a deacon 
(Kiihnel (G) 1987; 1988: 5); and the letters B ... C, 
possibly representing the same name in Greek, appear on 
the opposite wall in the register of the councils. According 
to Quaresmi the Tree of Jesse formerly covered the west 
wall. (On the mosaics, see: Quaresmi 1626: u, 487-507; 
de Vogiié 1860: 64-105; pls. m—v; Dalton, in Harvey et 
al. 1910; 31-51, pls. 10-12; Vincent and Abel 1914b: 
145-68; Stern 1936-8; 1948; 1957; Hamilton (RW) 
1947: 51-69; Bagatti 1952: 58-68, 79-93, pls. 18-28; 


de Sandoli 1974: 196-211; Tzaferis 1981; Kiihnel 
(G) 1981; 1984ab; 1987; 1988, pls. xxxviI-xxxvil, 
figs. 1-2.) 
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45 Bethlehem, church of the Holy Nativity (no. 61): plan of features below and adjoining the church downhill to the N. 
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46 Bethlehem, church of the Holy Nativity (mo. 61): plan of the church and surrounding buildi 
‘ g buildings. 
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On the columns of the nave there were painted in the 
twelfth century representations of a variety of Eastern 
and Western saints, with inscriptions identifying them in 
Latin and Greek. Diminutive kneeling figures at the feet of 
some of them evidently represent the donors. A date 
which may be interpreted as 1130 is given in Latin letters 
above a Virgin and Child in the second south colonnade, 
indicating that some at least of these paintings predate 
the general restoration of the basilica carried out in the 
1160s (for text, see below). The subjects of the column 
paintings are as follows: North colonnade (from east to 
west): the Crucifixion, St John the Evangelist, Virgin and 
Child (Galaktotrophusa), St Catald, St Damian, St Cosmas, 
St Leonard, St George, St Euthymius, St Antony, St 
Macarius: South colonnade: St Margaret/Marina, St Fusca, 
St Onuphrius, Elijah and the Ravens, St John the Baptist, 
St Vincent, St Olaf (King of Norway), St Canute (King of 
the Danes), St Stephen, St Sabas, St Theodosius; Second 
South colonnade: Virgin and Child (Hodegetria), (three 
blank), St Margaret/Marina, St Anne with child Mary (pl. 
LXXXxvil) and St Leo, Virgin and Child (Glykophylusa) and 
St Brasius, (two blank), St Bartholomew, St James (the 
Great). (On the column paintings, see: Germer-Durand 
1891; Vincent and Abel 1914b: 169-76; Dressaire 
1932; Hamilton (RW) 1947: 69-81; Johns 1948: 
100-1, pl. vim1.2—3; Augustinovié 1950; Juhasz 1950ab; 
Bagatti 1952: 93-106, pls. 34-7; de Sandoli 1950; 
1974: 211-26; Kiihnel (G) 1980; 1984ab; 1987; 1988: 
1-147, pls. I-xxxv, figs. 4-9, 27, 30, 72, 74.) 

Several fragments of painted window glass were found 
in 1962-4 in the caves associated with St Jerome 
beneath the north transept. These may perhaps have 
come from the twelfth-century restoration of the church, 
if not from one of the associated convent buildings 
(Bagatti 1968: 218-20, figs. 30-1). 

The leaded wooden roof of the basicila is remarked 
upon by a number of twelfth- and thirteenth-century 
visitors, though it is uncertain whether it still retained all 
of its sixth-century coffering or was open on the inside as 
today (cf. Daniel (1106-7), xLvm (trans. Ryan, 143); 
Phocas (1185), xxvu (PG, cxxxim, 956—7)). Theodoric 
(c.1175) mentions that the roof was surmounted by a 
star of gilded copper on the end of a pole. He also records: 
Above the cave there stands a venerable double-vaulted chapel 
[capella uenerabilis dupliciter testudinata], in which an altar is to be 
venerated to the south, and towards the west there is shown the 


tomb of Joseph of Arimathea set in the wall. (ch. xxx (ed. 
Bulst, 39)) 


The body of Joseph of Arimathea was translated to 
Bethlehem around 1130 (see below, Relics). The chapel 
that contained it seems to have been set below the cross- 
ing and perhaps formed part of the pulpitum or chancel 
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Bethlehem, church of the Nativity (no. 61): column 
painting of St Anne holding the child Mary, with 
St Marina/Margaret on the column behind. 
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screen dividing the choir from the nave. Such a screen is 
shown on Amico’s plan of 1596 (1620a: pl. 1) and on 
Quaresmi’s revision of it (1626: 11, opp. p. 486). A screen, 
but apparently of rubble construction and of early nine- 
teenth-century date, still existed in 1918, when it was 
demolished on the orders of the Military Governor of 
Jerusalem, Sir Ronald Storrs (Storrs 1945: 300-1, pl.). 


The Cave of the Nativity 


In the second half of the twelfth century, the Cave of the 
Nativity seems to have achieved the form that it has 
retained to this day. The walls defining the north and 
south sides of the raised sanctuary were built up in 
smooth ashlar and a pair of marble portals were set into 
them giving access to the cave below (pls. LXxxviI-xcl). 
These doorways are each flanked by pairs of colonnettes 
and their lunettes are filled with acanthus decoration in 
the case of the southern one and an opus sectile star and 
acanthus roundels in the case of the northern (Harvey et 
al. 1910: pl. 4; Enlart 1925: 1, 67-8, pl. 59). The doors 
themselves are of bronze and date from the fifth or sixth 
century (Jaeger 1930). 

In the twelfth century, access to the cave seems usually 
to have been from the south. Around 1175, Theodoric 
writes, 
one descends ... into a subterranean grotto, where is a holy 
altar of hollow form, having a cross marked upon the ground. 
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This altar consists of four small columns, which support a large 
piece of marble. Upon this place are written the following two 
verses, 

Angelice lumen uirtutis et eius acumen 

Hic natus uere Deus est de uirgine matre 
... towards the west, in this same cave, one descends four steps, 
and so comes to the manger ... The manger itself has been 
encased in white marble [pl. xc], with three round holes on the 
upper part, through which pilgrims offer to the manger their 
long-wished-for kisses. The crypt is, moreover, beautifully 
decorated with mosaic work. (ch. xxx (PPTS, v, 52; ed. Bulst, 
38-9)) 

The verse inscription is already mentioned by John of 
Wirzburg around 1165. The mosaics, however, dated 
from before the twelfth century (cf. Daniel (1106-7), 
XLVI (trans. Ryan, 143)), though they were evidently 
restored or renewed during the Frankish occupation. 
Only the fragmentary remains of the mosaic in the apse 
above the east altar has survived. This represented the 
Nativity, with angels, shepherds, Wise Men and animals 
in attendance, and below it, the inscription, [Gloria in 
excelsis Deo et] in [terr]a pax hominibus bo|nae uoluntatis]. 
The scene is fully described by John Phocas in 1185 (ch. 
xxvil (PG, cxxxtt, 957-60); cf. Anon. vit (1145), 6 (IHC, 
i, 80)). (On the crypt, see also John of Wiirzburg 





Bethlehem, church of the Nativity (mo. 61): south portal leading into the Cave of the Nativity. 


(c.1165), x1x (IHC, u, 278); Burchard of Mount Sion 
(1283), 1x, 10 (ed. Laurent, 78-9); Vincent and Abel 
1914b: 176-9; Themeles 1934; Meysels 1944; Hamilton 
(RW) 1947: 84-8; Johns 1948: 100-1; pl. vit.1; Bagatti 
1952: 114-56; Folda 1977: 257-8, pl. xxx1.) 





Bethlehem, church of the Nativity (no. 61): south 
portal leading into the Cave of the Nativity, detail of 
capitals. 
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Bethlehem, church of the Nativity (no. 61): capital 
forming part of the twelfth-century work around the 
manger that is described by Theodoric (c.1175). 


Associated Buildings 


Various structures of the twelfth century and earlier 
survive built into the Latin, Greek and Armenian con- 
vents that surround the church of the Nativity. Archaeo- 
logical investigations by Fr B. Bagatti and the architect A. 
Barluzzi in 1947-8 have elucidated much of the structu- 
ral phasing of the Franciscan convent buildings, and in 
1988 the BSAJ was able to undertake a survey of the area 
presently occupied by the Armenian convent to the 
south-west. But for the rest we are still heavily dependent 
on the survey of the whole complex made by Bernardino 
Amico in 1596 (1620a: pls. 1-2). 

During the twelfth century, a convent for the Augusti- 
nian canons serving the church was constructed north of 
the church in the area now occupied by the Franciscan 
convent and church of St Catherine (figs. 45-6; pl. xcrm). 
The medieval buildings were set around a rectangular 





cloister, measuring 26.5 (E-W) by 25.0 m (N-S), with an 
ambulatory 3.5m wide on each side divided from the 
central court by a low wall. Viewed from within this 
court, each ambulatory would have presented four 
pointed-arched bays, each containing three (or in one 
case two) smaller arched openings supported on paired 
columns. A number of the paired columns have finely 
carved marble capitals, some with figured ornamentation 
(pl. xcrv). Each bay of the ambulatory was apparently 
groin-vaulted and separated from the next bay by a 
transverse arch springing on the inner side from a 
column flanking the pier and on the outer side by a corbel 
set in the wall. A small door (20) at the south end of the 
western portico led into the north aisle of the church, and 
a stair (21) in the southern one gave access to the grottos, 
which included the one containing the tomb of St Jerome 
(cf. Pelerinaiges, x11; Sains pelerinages, xvi1; Cont. de Guill- 
aume de Tyr (ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 99, 104°, 
170)). The cloister was restored to the design of A. Bar- 
luzzi in 1947-8 (Barluzzi 1949; Bagatti 1952: 187-206, 
pls. 39-43). 

On the north side of the cloister was a rectangular 
room (24), some 26.5 by 9 m, which Amico identified as 
a ruined refectory (1620a, 4: cf. Quaresmi 1626: 1, 470; 
Bagatti 1952: 210). To the north this was flanked by a 
gallery (33-34) of the same length and 5m wide. 
Because the terrain slopes steeply down towards the 
north (see section: fig. 45), the gallery was carried on a 
series of three massive barrel-vaults opening northward 
(now enclosed by later structures) (Bagatti 1952: 
214-15). A second function of these was evidently to act 
as buttressing for the ‘refectory’ (24) and for another 
room (50) of similar proportions which still survives 
beneath it (Bagatti 1952: 187, 212-13). This lower 
room is covered by a pointed barrel-vault some 7.8 m 
high, running east-west. In the north wall are three 
double-splayed lancet windows (pl. xcv), which formerly 
would have received their light from beneath the arches 
of the external buttresses. The west door, which is also 
shown on Amico's drawing (1620a: pl. 2), is 1.95 m 
wide and covered by a pointed arch. Above it is a small 
lancet window. Although the room was also accessible 
from a vaulted staircase (22), 1 m wide and 2.6 m high 
set in the thickness of the west wall of the cloister (Bagatti 
1952: 211), this west door appears to have been the 
principal means of access in the twelfth century. The west 
range appears to have been built later than the north 
since the springers for its vaulting cut through the vouss- 
oirs of the north range’s west door and would effectively 
have blocked out the light from its lancet window (see 
Bagatti 1952: 212, pls. 44-5). The northern part of this 
range, however, had already been destroyed by 1596, 
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and the site is now covered by the new Franciscan Casa 
Nova, built in 1982. The southern part of the range 
includes structures surviving from the sixth-century 
monastery (Bagatti 1952: 156-84). 

Much of the east range of the convent was destroyed 
when the church of St Catherine was enlarged in 
1874-82 (see Bagatti 1952: 206-7, 218-24). This 
church is first recorded in the fifteenth century (cf.Basil 
1466: 251; Quaresmi 1626: 1, 470-1) and has served as 
the principal church of the Latins in Bethlehem since their 
exclusion from the high altar of the main church in the 
thirteenth century. An earlier plan of this church is 
shown on the drawings made by Amico in 1596 and by 
M. Mauss in 1871 (cf. Bagatti 1952: fig. 57). It consisted 
of an elongated rectangle, 27 by 6 m internally, divided 
roughly equally into nave (28) and choir (32) (Amico 
1620a: pl. 1, nos. 28 and 32). The eastern part (32), 
however, appears from Amico's plan as a secondary 
addition made to a room originally only 6 by 15 m which 
lay immediately next to the north transept of the main 
church. It seems likely that this room (28) was the 
chapter house of the twelfth-century convent. To the 
north of it ran the east range, no doubt containing on its 


Bethlehem, church of the Nativity (no. 61): south portico of the restored twelfth-century cloister, looking east. 


upper floor the dormitory of the canons. Amico’s plan 
shows this range to have been sub-divided in his day into 
sacristies and other smaller chambers (nos. 25-27). 
Today only its northern end survives, measuring 8 m 
wide internally and with groin-vaulting carried on one of 
what may once have been a line of central rectangular 
piers (Bagatti 1952: 207-10). 

The rectangular structure which adjoins the sanctuary 
on the south side of the church and which today serves as 
the chapel of St George (18) also dates from the twelfth 
century when it may have been used as a sacristy (Amico 
1620a: 6; Bagatti 1952: 226; Hamilton (RW) 1947: 84). 
From it a flight of steps (17) leads down directly into the 
sanctuary of the main church. Immediately south of this 
stands a massive tower (19) defining the original south- 
east angle of the complex (pl. xcv1). As R.W. Hamilton 
suggests (1947: 17, 84) the base of this tower may well 
date from the sixth century, but it is also clear that its 
upper section was rebuilt in the twelfth century in fine 
rusticated masonry with smoothly drafted borders. The 
tower measures some 16.4 by 18.4m and has walls 
about 4.30 m thick. Amico indicates the existence of a 
stair leading to the upper floors within the thickness of 
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xciv Bethlehem, church of the Nativity (no. 61): a selection of capitals from the restored twelfth-century cloister. 
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Amico’s day as the ‘Library’ or ‘School of St Jerome’ (5): | 
(Amico 1620a: 1, no. 5; Quaresmi 1626: u, 469-70; 
Nau 1679: 425; van Bruyn 1725: 1, 222, 224; Hamil- 
ton (RW) 1939: 80-2; 1947: 96-100). Internally this 
measures 25,5 by 9.1 m and is vaulted with twelve bays 
of groin-vaults, springing from four reused pink lime- 
stone columns with Corinthian capitals and a mixture of 
bases, and (at the west end) from a rectangular masonry 
pier (pl. xcvu). The column bases were set on bedrock, 
but were apparently covered by the original floor, which 
was itself several metres below the ground level outside; 
in the western two bays, however, the floor level was 
raised by 1.10 m, and in the south-east corner steps led 
up to a door, 1.24 m wide. The room was aligned pre- 
cisely on the south stylobate of the sixth-century atrium, 
three of whose columns may still be observed inside its 
north wall. In 1723, the lower parts of the columns in the 
centre of the room were encased in masonry piers sup- 
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xcv Bethlehem, church of the Nativity (no. 61): blocked 
double-splayed lancet window in the north wall of room 
50. 


the north wall. Like the towers at Bethany (q.v.) and the 
monastery of St Sabas (q.v.), which were also built and 
rebuilt respectively in the twelfth century, the function of 
this tower may have been to serve as a refuge for the 
religious community in times of danger and also perhaps 
as a safe deposit for the church's valuables; for the latter 
purpose it was particularly well positioned, adjoining the 
sacristy (cf. Amico 1620a: 6; Bagatti 1952: 226-7, fig. 
58, pl. 7). It is also possible, however, that the residence 
of the bishop was in this vicinity, in which case the tower 
might possibly have constituted his own residence (cf. 
Vincent and Abel 1914b: 181, fig. 41). 

The area south-west of the basilica, adjoining the south 
side of the sixth-century inner and outer courts is occu- 
pied today by the Armenian convent. Most of the build- 








ings in this area are of eigh h- ineteenth- é 

ee rs ean s ai and re xcv!_ Bethlehem: the tower, or donjon, at the south-east . ; 
century date, though the ground floor and basement corner of the fortified cathedral complex. The lower part . 
preserve vaulted structures, some of which date from the may be sixth century, the central part certainly twelfth 


twelfth century. One such is a rectangular hall, known in century, and the upper part nineteenth century. 
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Bethlehem: the so-called ‘Library’ or ‘School of St 
Jerome’ (5), looking east. 


porting a groin-vaulted mezzanine floor, used by the 
Armenians as a refectory, and large windows were made 
in the south wall to light it (cf. Hintlian 1976: 43); this 
vaulting, however. has now been removed. Little now 
remains of the original first floor. Part of the north wall, 
however, may still be seen, constructed in finely dressed 
ashlar with the diagonal tooling and masonry marks 


XCVIII 
St Jerome’ (5). 








Bethlehem: segmental rear-arches of two of the windows overlooking the atrium from the room above the ‘School of 


characteristic of twelfth-century work; and in it survive 
remains of at least two windows with segmental rear- 
arches (pl. xcvinl). The function of this building in the 
twelfth century is uncertain, though to judge from its 
position, adjoining the court in front of the church, it may 
not be overfanciful to interpret it as the remains of the 
hospital, built at that time to receive pilgrims visiting the 
church. 

A series of vaulted undercrofts, some of which are 
evidently of Crusader date, lie south-west of this hall; but 
whatever first-floor buildings they supported seem to 
have gone completely. Against the south enclosure wall, 
however, survives what may be the base of a tower (3), 
and to the west of it a vaulted range (53), which formerly 
opened on to an open court (29) (cf. Amico 1620a: fig.1), 
and still contains a rotary olive-press and a stone basin 
for pressing grapes. 

In the twelfth century, the church and its surrounding 
buildings were all enclosed by a defensive circuit of walls 
(cf. Daniel (1106-7), xLvur (trans. Ryan, 144)). The 
principal entrance was through a gate-tower on the west 
(1), whose ruined remains were still standing in the late 


sixteenth-century (Amico 1620a: pls. 1-2. no. 1: de 
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Villamont 1607: 313) and whose foundations were 
excavated in 1932 (Hamilton (RW) 1934: 5; pls. 1.1, 
Iv.1, vi; 1939: 37, pl. 3ii; Bagatti 1952: 230). A 
secondary, pointed-archway gateway (52) still exists in 
the south wall and is also marked on Amico’s plan 
(Bagatti 1952: 228, pl. 7.12). At the south-west corner 
there is a projecting tower (51) and at the south-east 
corner stands the tower-keep described above (19). On 
the east, traces of the medieval enclosure wall survive 
beneath the walls of the Franciscan convent (Bagatti 
1952: 214). At the north-eastern corner there also 
seems to have been a kind of tower (37-38), some 
5.6m (N) by 12.7 m (E), projecting between 2.5 and 
3.5m from the walls; a door was inserted into this in 
1631-3 (Bagatti 1952: 213). Bagatti also describes the 
vault below 33 as a defensive tower (1952: 214), but it 
seems more likely that this was originally an open 
barrel-vault like the two immediately east of it: if it ever 
had a defensive function, this would probably have been 
later, after the northern part of the west range had 
collapsed. The remaining north-western part of the wall 
between this point and the west gate no longer survived 
in 1596. 


Dated Inscriptions 


(1) Above the painting of the Virgin and Child (Glyko- 
philusa) on the fifth column from the west of the second 
south colonnade is written: 


Fili q(u)i uere D(eu)s es p(re)cor his m(i)s(e)rere 
Son Who are truly God, I pray You have mercy on these 
(people) 


And below this, the much abbreviated text: 


S(an)c(t)a Maria 
Anno M C T(rigint)a. Ti(bi) sint co(ro)nat(i)o(n){e)s 
Holy Mary. The year 1130. May you be crowned! 


While this appears to date the painting to 1130, or at 
least the 1130s, the reading of the final sentence is far 
from certain (see the discussion, and variant readings, in: 
Hamilton (RW) 1947: 77-8, fig. 14; Juhdsz 1950a: 352; 
Bagatti 1952: 102-3, no. 26, pls. 36.62—3; de Sandoli 
1974: 224-5, no. 305, fig. 86; Kithnel (G) 1988: 17-19, 
figs. 7-9, pl. Iv). 


(2) A bilingual Greek and Latin inscription is repre- 
sented in mosaic below the figural representations on the 
south wall of the sanctuary. It was copied by James of 
Verona (1335: 220-1), Louis de Rochechouart (1461: 
259-61) and Quaresmi (1626: 11, 506; cf. Baldi 1955: 
123-4, 137-8, 163); de Vogiié (1860) and Guérin 
(1868) noted only the Greek text. The texts given here are 


those established by Vincent and Abel (1914b, 157-8) 
with translations by R.W. Hamilton (1947: 55-7, fig. 11; 
cf. Bagatti 1952: 60-1; de Sandoli 1974: 197-9, no. 
260). 


Rex Amalricus, custos uirtutis, amicus 
largus, honestatis comes, hostis et impietatis, 
justicie, cultor pietatis, criminis ultor, 
quintus regnabat. Et Grecis imperitabat 
Emmanuelque, dator largus, pius imperitator. 
Presul uiuebat hic, ecclesiamque regebat 
pontificis dignus Radulphus honore, benignus, 
cum manus his Effrem fretur fecisse suauem 


King Amalric, guardian of virtue, generous _ friend, 
comrade of honour and impiety’s foe, patron of justice 
and piety, avenger of wrong, was fifth on the throne. And 
over the Greeks ruled also Emmanuel, the generous giver 
and pious ruler. Here there lived as prelate and governor 
of the church Ralph the kindly. worthy of the bishop's 
throne, when the hand of Ephraim, they say, made for 
them the gracious... 


"EteAn@0n tO napov Epyov Sia yeipdc ‘Egpaip 
Lovayovd hHotopioypagov Kai povoiadtopos, / Eni THC 
Baotrsiac MavovunaA peyarov Bactréwé 
Tlopgupoyevvytov tod Kopvnvotd / Kai éni tac 
Huépasg tod peyarov pnydc ‘lepocoAtpw@v Kvpod 
"Appopi / kai tod tig ayiag BnOAcép ayimtatov 
émiokOrov Kvpod ‘PaovaA, év eter Cyol’ (or Txoy’) 
‘Ivdiktn@vog B’. 


The present work was completed by the hand of Ephraim the 
monk, painter and mosaic worker, in the reign of the Great 
Emperor Manuel Porphyrogenitus Comnenus and in the days 
of the Great King of Jerusalem our Lord Amalric and of the 
right holy bishop of holy Bethlehem, our Lord Ralph in the 
year 6677, indiction u [1169] or (6673, indiction xm 
[1165])] 


(3) An inscription in Arabic is written in black paint 
next to the shoulder of the column-painting of St 
Fusca: 


Whoever made it has passed away! / Hath written it 
al-Rabi’ [bn ‘Umar al-Ma'rri / on 20 Jumada I / the year 
588 [3 June 1192]. 


This provides a terminus ante quem for the painting 
(Kiihnel (G) 1988: 102, fig. 72). 


(4) The west doors of the church were presented in AD 
1227 (see Vincent and Abel 1914b: 184-5, pl. xvr: 
Hamilton (RW) 1947: 48-9, figs. 6-7; Hintlian 1976: 
42-3). On the left-hand one is an inscription in Armenian 
reading, 
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The door of the Blessed Mother of God was made in the year 676 
by the hands of Father Abraham and Father Arakel in the time 
of Het'um. son of Constantine, king of Armenia. God have 
mercy on their souls. 


On the other is an Arabic text which translates: 


This door was finished with the help of God, be He exalted, in 
the days of our Lord the Sultan al-Malik al-Mu'‘azzam in the 
month of Muharram in the year 624. 


Moveable Objects 


Various moveable objects associated with the church in 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries have been found in 
excavations in the area of the Franciscan convent. Apart 
from the bells which have been mentioned above, these 
include two bronze bowls decorated with scenes from the 
life of St Thomas (Dalton 1922; Enlart 1925: 1, 187-93, 
pls. 45-6; Bagatti 1939: 51-3, no. 60; 1952: 106-12); 
two silver candlesticks with the inscriptions, 


+ Maledictus qui me aufert de loco Sce Natiuitatis Bethleem 
+ Cursed be he who removes me from the place of the Holy 
Nativity. Bethlehem 


(Enlart 1925: 1, 193-4, pl. 48; Bagatti 1939: 50-1, no. 
59: 1952: 113); the top of a silver pastoral staff decorated 
with Limousin enamel work (Enlart 1925: 1, 196, pl. 49: 
Bagatti 1939: 50, no. 58, fig. 22; 1952: 112-13, pl. 
38.66); three other enamelled candlesticks (Enlart 1925: 
1, 194-5, pl. 48; Bagatti 1939: 50, no. 57: 1952: 113); 
and pieces from a thirteenth-century organ (Bagatti 
1952: 113; Petrozzi 197 1a: fig. 4). 


Relics 


Sometime around 1130, when the body of Joseph of 
Arimathea was translated to Bethlehem from Rantis 
(q.v.), the bishop of Bethlehem acquired the pincers with 
which Joseph had taken Christ’s body down from the 
cross, and one of the nails (Descriptio locorum, xLv (IHC, 11, 
106-8: PPTS, v, 46)). A nail and a hammer of the 
Crucifixion are mentioned in the church around 1170 
(Anon. 1, 8 (ed. Tobler, 126; trans. Wilkinson, 241)), 
and these together with a hand of St Thomas figure 
among the relics that were pawned or sold by Bishop 
John the Roman (c.1238-45) to the Templars and Hospi- 
tallers in Acre, and were recovered in August 1245 by 
Pope Innocent IV’s representative, Godfrey de Prefectis 
(Riant, ‘La Part de l’évéque de Bethléem’, 237, appx. 111; 
Innocent IV, Reg. (ed. Berger, 233, no. 1531)). Some of 
these relics may have been part of the booty accorded to 
Bishop Peter (d. 1205) following the fall of Constantin- 
ople to the Franks in 1204 (Riant 1885). Relics of the 


Holy Innocents are also mentioned in the twelfth century 
(cf. Anon. 1, 8); and around 1150, Guy of Blond, a 
monk of Grandmont, claimed to have received relics of 
the ‘Lord's Nativity and the Lord’s Crib’ from the bishop 
of Bethlehem, which he distributed among certain relig- 
ious houses in the Limousin (Kohler, ‘Documents’, 8, 
no. 1). 


Visited 1.4.79, 28.12.79, 
16.8.88, 27.8.88. 


16.4.80, 2.9.81, 26.2.82, 


Sources 


Anon. 1 (c.1101), 7 (IHC, m1. 4; trans. Wilkinson, 89); Anon. II 
(c.1170), 8 (ed. Tobler, 126; trans. Wilkinson, 241); Anon. I 
(1241-4), 5 (IHC, 11, 18-20); Anon. v (1180s), 1, 11 (IHC, 1n, 
32): Anon. vi (1148), 8 (IHC, 111, 66-8); Anon. vu (c.1160). 6 
(IHC, 11, 80; trans. Wilkinson, 236); Anon. rx (1175), 5 (IHC, 
mi, 94); Anon. x (1250-_) (IHC, mm, 104); Anon. Graecus 
(1187-__), xv (PG, cxxxu, 989); Anon. saec. xin (1244), 
xxv (IHC, 1v, 358); Aymar the Monk (1199), x1 (IHC, 111, 186); 
Bartolf of Nangis (1108), xxx (trans. Wilkinson, 174-5): 
Belard of Ascoli (1112-65), tv (IHC, u, 46; trans. Wilkinson, 
230); Burchard of Mount Sion (1283), 1x, 10 (ed. Laurent, 
78-9; IHC, 1v, 196-8: PPTS, 87-9): Chemins et Pelerinages, AB 
(-1265), mm. 15 (ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 186, 196); Conti- 
nuation de Guillaume de Tyr (1261), x (ed. Michelant and 
Raynaud, 170); Daniel (1106-7), xtv-xtvim (trans. Ryan, 
142-4; de Khitrowo, 38-40); Descriptio locorum, xxxIV: XLV 
(IHC, u, 98, 106-8: PPTS, v, 35, 46); ELS, 108-22, nos. 
125-39; Eugesippus (c.1148) (PG, cxxxim, 997); Fretellus 
(1137), xtvi-xLvu (ed. Boeren, 29-30); al-Harawi (1170s), 
XXIX (trans. Sourdel-Thomine, 69-70); Hiestand, Vorarbeiten, 
ul, 377-83, no. 190 (1227); al-Idrisi (1154), m1, 5 (trans. 
Jaubert, 1, 346): Innocent IV. Reg. (ed. Berger, nos. 957 (1245): 
980 (1245); 1066 (1245); 1531-2 (1245); 2057 (1246); 
4044 (1248)); Itin. Ric., vi, 34 (RS, xxxvu.i, 438) (1192); 
James of Vitry, Lvit: LIx (IHC, 11, 326-8, 330); John of Wiirz- 
burg (c.1165), xix (IHC, 1, 276-8; PPTS, v, 54-5); Kohler, 
‘Documents’, 8, no. 1 (c.1150); ‘Rituel’, 404—5; Oliver of Pader- 
born (-1227) (ed. Hoogeweg. 15); Pelerinaiges (c.1231), xim 
(ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 98-9); Pelrinages ... de Acre 
(c.1280), vi (ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 233); Peter the 
Deacon (1137 addns.), xx (IHC, u, 190); Philip of Savona 
(1283), xt (ed. Neumann, 54-7; IHC, 1v, 236); Phocas (1185), 
xxvul (PG, Cxxxul, 956-60; trans. Wilkinson, 332-4; PPTS, v, 
31-3); Riant, ‘La Part de l’évéque de Betléem’, 237, appx. 11 
(1245); Ricoldus of Montecroce (1289-91), v, 1-6; 12 (ed. 
Laurent, 110; IHC, 1v, 268-70); Saewulf (1102-3), vu, 22 
(IHC, u, 22; PPTS, 22, 45-6; trans. Wilkinson, 108-9); Sains 
pelerinages (c.1230), xvi (xt) (ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 
104°); Sanudo (c.1321), m, 14, 11 (ed. Bongars, 257-9; PPTS, 
51-5); de Situ (-1114), 1, 5 (THC, 11, 76; trans. Wilkinson, 179); 
Theodoric (c.1175), xxxu (ed. Bulst, 38-9; PPTS, v, 51-2): S. 
Theotonii Vita (-1160), u, 14 (IHC, m1, 38); Thietmar (1217), x. 
1-12 (ed. Laurent, 28; IHC, 11, 264-6); Yaqit (trans. Le 
Strange 1890: 300). 
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Abel 1918: 552-5, figs.1-2; Ali Bey 1816: 1, 233-5; Amico 
1620a: 1-17, pls. 1-11; Antony of Cremona 1330: 160-1, 
172; Augustinovié 1950; Avi-Yonah 1975b; Baedeker 1876b: 
138-44; Bagatti 1939; 1952; 1968; Baldi 1955: 122-65; 
1973: 129-34; Barluzzi 1949; 1952; Basil 1466: 251-2; Ben- 
venisti 1970: 157-60, 345; Boase 1939: 12-14; 1967: 85-6; 
1977: 87-99, 119-23, 126, 128, pl. xxxib; Brunot 1963; van 
Bruyn 1725: u, 209-10, 220-8; Brygg 1392a: 383; 1392b: 
80; Buschhausen 1978: 92, 109, 126, 140, 144, 151, 182, 
207, 247, pls. 241-2, 423-30; de Caumont 1418: 36-7; 
Chéneau 1923; Conder and Kitchener 1881: 1, 83-5, figs.; 
Cutler 1987; Dalton 1922; Dressaire 1932; Enlart 1925: 1, 
180-96; 11, 64-8, pls. 15, 45-6, 48, S8bis—59; Faber 1480-3: 
1, 583-604; 11, 400-2, 405; Folda 1977: 123 n.9, 254-8, pls. 
XXXI-XXXIII, Xxxvi; Germer-Durand 1891; Grethenios c.1400: 
181-2; Hamilton (RW) 1934; 1938; 1939; 1947; Harvey 
1935a; Harvey et al. 1910; Hintlian 1976: 42-4, pl. 2; Hoade 
1946: 311-27; 1978: 388-408; Horn 1725-44a: 159-66; 
1725-44b: 223-35; Humbert of Dijon 1332: 526-7: Ignatius 
of Smolensk 1405: 154; Jaeger 1930; James of Verona 1335: 
220-1: Johns 1948: 100-1, pl. vimt; Juhasz 1950a; 1950b; 
Kitchener 1876: Kiihnel (G) 1980; 1981; 1984b; 1987; 1988: 
1-147, pls. 1I-xxxvu, figs. 1-9, 18, 27, 30, 72, 74; Langé 1965: 
179; Le Strange 1890: 298-300; Ludolph of Sudheim 
1336-41: 93-5; Mariti 1769: 1v; Marmardji 1951: 24-6; de 
Martoni 1395: 611-12; Meistermann 1936: 310-23, fig.; 
Meysels 1944; Nau 1679: 396-424; Nicolas of Poggibonsi 
1346-50: 59-63; Oderic of Friuli 1330: 153; Peter de Pennis 
c.1350: 365; Petrozzi 1971a; Piccirillo 1981: 317-18; 1983: 
81-4; Pococke 1743: 1, 39-40, pl.; Poloner 1422a: 248; 
1422b: 19-20; Posniakov 1561: 332 n.; Prag 1989: 305-8; 
Quaresmi 1626: un, 469-510; Riant 1885; 1888; Richard 
1982: 93-5; de Rochechouart 1461: 259-61; Rohricht 1892: 
nos. 13-14 (16c. plans); Roger 1664: 167f.; de Sandoli 1950; 
1965; 1974: 193-237; 1987; Schiller 1980: 166-7; Smail 
1973: 63, 123, 132, 134-5, 160-3, pls. 56-8; Stern 1936-8; 
1948; 1957; Storrs 1945: 300-1, pl.; Suriano 1485b: 128-9, 
134-6; Themeles 1934; Tobler 1853: 1, pl.; 11, 464-89; Tzaferis 
1981; de Villamont 1607: 313; Vincent and Abel 1914b: 
139-91; de Vogiié 1860: 46-117, pls. 1-v; Zozimos 1421: 
216-17. 


No. 62 Church of St Nicolas or Sts Paula and 
Eustochium overlying Cave-church of St Mary 
(Milk Grotto) 1698.1234 


History 


As early as the seventh century, samples of pulverized 
white limestone from Bethlehem were being shown in the 
West as relics of the ‘Virgin's Milk’; and in 1123, the 
bishop of Bethlehem, Aschetin, assisted at the siege of 
Ascalon ‘bearing in a pyx the Milk of St Mary’ (Anon. 
Florinensis, 1, 2 (RHC Occ, v, 373)). The origin of this 
substance was a cave south-east of the church of the 
Nativity, in which the Holy Family was supposed to have 
taken refuge during the Massacre of the Innocents. In 


their precipitate haste to leave this sanctuary for Egypt, 
the Virgin, suckling the Infant Jesus, allowed some milk 
to fall on to the rock of the cave, thereby changing its 
colour from red to white. In the thirteenth century this 
white rock, when powdered and ingested, was supposed 
to have the power to help mothers who were experienc- 
ing difficulty in lactating (Bagatti 1952: 245; Petrozzi 
1971a: 112). 

The cave where the Holy Family rested is mentioned by 
Abbot Daniel in 1106-7 (ch. xLvui (trans. Ryan, 144)). 
In 1283, however, Burchard of Mount Sion refers to a 
church of Sts Paula and Eustochium lying a stone’s throw 
to the east of the church of the Nativity and states that 
their tombs lay inside it (ch. 1x (ed. Laurent, 78)). The 
origin of the tradition locating these tombs in this position 
is unclear, since other twelfth- and thirteenth-century 
pilgrims place them inside the church of the Nativity 
itself. An anonymous text of the same period, however, 
makes it clear that the church of Paula and Eustochium 
stood above the Milk Grotto, in which there was also a 
chapel (Anon. saec. xm (1244— __), xxv (IHC, Iv, 358); 
cf. Hec sunt peregrinationes, vu (IHC, 1v, 336); Oderic of 
Friuli 1330: 153). 

The official dedication of the upper church, however, 
seems even in the twelfth century to have been to St 
Nicolas, for it is in that church, rather than in the church 
of the Nativity, that Eugesippus places the tombs of Paula 
and Eustochium (PG, cxxx1, 998; cf. Fretellus (1137), 
XLVI (ed. Boeren, 30)). The church is referred to under the 
same saint's patronage in the fourteenth century, when it 
is also recorded that it was in the hands of the Greeks. 
Indeed, it seems possible that it had always been a Greek 
foundation, despite Western pilgrims’ continued associ- 
ation of it with the monastery and resting place of Sts 
Paula and Eustochium (e.g. Antony of Cremona 1330: 
161; James of Verona 1335: 221; Ludolph of Sudheim 
1336-41: 95; cf. Baldi 1955: 123, 124, 126). Thus, in 
1346-50, Nicolas of Poggibonsi writes, 


There is a beautiful monastery called St Nicolas, and Greek 
monks are there. The monastery is strongly walled. The 
entrance is a small door which leads underground down twelve 
large steps into three caves under the church. The cave is very 
dark and there is a single altar. And there is the place where St 
Mary remained hidden forty days with her Baby Son Jesus 
Christ and with Joseph, when there was the persecution by the 
wicked Herod. (1346-50: 64; cf. Baldi 1955: 131-2) 


In 1375, a bull of Pope Gregory XI authorized the Fran- 
ciscans to rebuild the church (Quaresmi 1626: 1, 511; 
Bagatti 1952: 247), but by the end of the century it seems 
that the church was in ruins and the Greek monks had 
disappeared from the scene (Grethenios c.1400: 182: 
Gucci 1384: 125; Poloner 1422a: 247; cf. Baldi 1955: 








| 
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135). In 1494, the site became the property of the Fran- 
ciscans and has remained in their hands to this day (cf. de 
Sandoli 1947). 


Description 


Nothing remains of the church or monastery which for- 
merly stood over the cave save for fragments of a Byzan- 
tine mosaic in white, red, grey, black and turquoise 
tesserae (Bagatti 1952: 258, pl. 48). A few metres east of 
this, also at ground level, a ‘double-decker’ tomb was cut 
into the rock, apparently in the twelfth or thirteenth 
century. This was 1m deep, 2.05m long and 
0.40-0.86 m wide, broadening towards the top. The 
covering stone had a cross incised on the top and a design 
resembling a candlestick on the side (Bagatti 1952: 
259-60, pl. 49). 


Sources 


Anon. saec. xu (1244—__), xxv (IHC, tv, 358); Burchard of 
Mount Sion (1283), 1x (ed. Laurent, 78; IHC, 1v, 89; PPTS, 89); 
Daniel xLvm (trans. Ryan, 144; de Khitrowo, 40-1); ELS, 121, 
no. 138.9 (1283); Eugesippus (PG, cxxx11, 998) (c.1148); Hec 
sunt peregrinationes (13c.), v1 (IHC, tv, 336); Perdica of Ephesus 
(1250) (PG, cxxxim, 972). 


Antony of Cremona 1330: 161; Baedeker 1876b: 144; Bagatti 
1952: 245-7; 258-61, pls. 48-9; Baldi 1953: 243-4; 1955: 
123-4, 126; 131-2, 135, 136; Brygg 1392a: 383; 1392b: 81; 
Faber 1480-3: 1, 563-5; Frescobaldi 1384: 69; Grethenios 
c.1400: 182; Gucci 1384: 125; Hoade 1946: 327-8; 1978: 
408-10; James of Verona 1335: 221; Ludolph of Sudheim 
1336-41: 95; Nicolas of Poggibonsi 1346-50: 63-4; 159; 
Oderic of Friuli 1330: 153; Ovadiah and Gomez de Silva 1984: 
131, no. 5; Parmensi 1893: pls. 80-1; Petrozzi 1971a: 
112-13, fig. 40; Pococke 1743: u, 40; Poloner 1422a: 247; 
1422b: 21: Quaresmi 1626: 1, 511-12; de Sandoli 1947; 
Sigoli 1384: 193. 


No. 63 Chapel of St Joseph 1702.1234 


A ruined chapel marking the place where the Angel 
appeared to St Joseph is documented from the later four- 
teenth century onwards, lying about 500 m east of the 
church of the Nativity. It seems quite possible that this 
building was in use during the Crusader occupation, 
although there is no certain mention of it at that time. 
According to Mariti, its foundations measured 35 by 12 
cubits (1769: 1v, 119); while measurements of the cut- 
tings in the rock taken by Fr Luc Thoennesen in 1907 
suggest that it was a single-celled building, measuring 
internally 8.3 by 5.7 m, with a semi-circular apse extend- 
ing a further 2.1 m on the east (Bagatti 1952: fig.66). A 
new chapel was built on the site in 1892. 


Sources 


Bagatti 1952: 244-5, 263, fig. 66; Baldi 1955: 159; Doubdan 
1657: 166; Faber 1480-3: 1, 569; Frescobaldi 1384: 69; Gucci 
1384: 125; Hoade 1946: 329-30; 1978: 410; Mariti 1769: rv, 
119; Quaresmi 1626: 1, 512-13. 


BETHPHAGE 


Jabal at-Tur; Cr. Betfage, Bethfage, Bethphage 


No. 64 Chapel of the Saviour 1748.1316 
History 


From Bethphage on the Mount of Olives Jesus began His 
entry into Jerusalem mounted on an ass’s colt (Matt. 
21.1-9; Mark 11.1-10; Luke 19.29-38; John 
12.12-19). A stone (marmor) which Jesus had used to 
mount the donkey was being shown to pilgrims on the 
Mount of Olives in the ninth century (Bernard the Monk, 
xvi (ed. Tobler and Molinier, 317); cf. Wilkinson 1977: 
152-3). In the early twelfth century Abbot Daniel men- 
tions the existence of a tower or pillar at the spot west of 
Bethany where Martha ran out to meet Jesus and where 
Jesus later mounted the ass after raising Lazarus (ch. x1x 
(trans. Ryan, 133; de Khitrowo, 22)). Towers also feature 
in the account of John of Wiirzburg (c.1165): 


Between Bethany and the summit of the Mount of Olives, almost 
mid-way, was Bethphage, a village of priests, whose position is 
indicated today by two stone tower-like structures, one of which 
is a church. (ch. vi (IHC, 1, 248)) 


This church or chapel was also seen by Theodoric 
(c.1175) who describes how Jesus, 


coming to Bethphage . . . where a fine chapel has also been built 
in His honour, sent two disciples to fetch the ass and colt, and 
standing on a large stone, which is clearly to be seen in that 
chapel, and sitting on the ass He set out over the Mount of Olives 
to Jerusalem. (ch. xx (ed. Bulst, 29)) 


It seems likely that the chapel was destroyed soon after 
the conquest of Jerusalem by Saladin in 1187. In 
1211-12, Wilbrand of Oldenburg, passing through 
Bethphage on his way to Bethany, makes no mention of 
it, though he does indicate that the churches of the Pater 
Noster and the Ascension on the Mount of Olives lay in 
ruins (11, 9 (IHC, 111, 240-2)). Although the building is 
marked Bethfage monasterium on a map of the early 
thirteenth century (R6hricht, ‘Karten’, no. 6), Ernoul 
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(1228-31) refers to the moustier of Betfage only in the 
past tense, suggesting that it no longer existed (ed. 
Michelant and Raynaud, 52; cf. xvi). 

The destruction of the building is not confirmed, 
however, until the early fourteenth century, when James 
of Verona writes, ‘There was there a large house, but no 
longer, for it is in ruins’ (1335: 202). 

In July 1877, a large stone block bearing remnants of 
painted decoration was uncovered by a villager of Jabal 
at-Tur while digging for building stone, and excavations 
were subsequently carried out by Fr Lievin de Hamme. It 
is fortunate that a record of these paintings was made 
when the stone was first exposed, for large areas of 
paintwork have since fallen away (cf. Clermont-Ganneau 
1877: Clermont-Ganneau and Kitchener 1878: King 
1878). In 1880, the site was acquired by the Franciscans 
and further excavations revealed that the painted stone 
stood within a small Crusader church. The present Latin 
chapel of Bethphage was built over it in 1883 and the 
apse added in 1897 (Storme 1971: 109); some modi- 
fications to the building were made in 1954 (Baldi 1973: 
99). 


Description 


The plan of the medieval chapel is preserved in that of the 
modern Franciscan church, which is built on the same 
foundations (fig. 47; pl. xcrx). The interpretation of what 
remains is also helped by a partial plan made by H.H. 
Kitchener in September 1877 (Clermont-Ganneau and 
Kitchener 1878: 61) and by a more complete one made 
by Fr Luc Thoennesen in 1906, after the new church and 
convent had been built (Bagatti 1951: fig. 1). 

The chapel was a single-celled structure with a rec- 
tangular nave measuring internally 12.55 by 
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Bethphage, chapel of the Saviour (no. 64): remains of 
the south-west corner of the building. incorporated into 
the modern chapel. 
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47  Bethphage: plan of the chapel of the Saviour (no. 64). 


7.45/7.53 m, and a semi-circular eastern apse (radius, 
2.55 m). The relative thickness of the north and south 
walls (2.5 m) compared to the western one (1.9 m) sug- 
gests that it was enclosed by a single barrel-vault. The 
earlier plans of the building indicate a pair of columns 
standing at the east end of the nave, one either side of the 
apse (cf. Clermont-Ganneau 1877: 372; Clermont- 
Ganneau and Kitchener 1878: 61). These possibly were 
held to represent the two posts to which the ass and colt 
were tied. The stone, or mounting block, stands just west 
of the northern one (see below). 

At the east end of the south wall a narrow doorway 
leads into the modern sacristy. Thoennesen indicates that 
this sacristy was built on medieval foundations, but his 
plan was unfortunately made after the Franciscan 
rebuilding. Kitchener, on the other hand, also shows a 
sacristy in this position, but rather smaller in size and 
adjoined by another room on the west (the outlines of 
these are shown in fig. 47). This was evidently also a 
Crusader structure, for he writes of it, 


5 
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The walls of the small chamber to the south were also painted 
with a design of squares containing circles, and the walls of the 
church were painted in a common pattern. (Clermont-Ganneau 
and Kitchener 1878: 61) 


On the inside, the church's walls are faced with smooth 
ashlar, on the outside with rougher nari blocks. In the 
southern part of the apse the medieval work survives to a 
height of 0.96 m. ’ 


The Painted Stone 


The stone has the shape of an irregular 
pyramid, measuring 1.36 (W)/1.40m (BE) by 
(N)/1.28 m (S) and 0.90-1.00 m high, each side 
by 0.06 m towards the top. It is cut from the natural rock 
thus it would appear that the nave of the church has been 
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artificially levelled downward leaving the stone project- 
ing above it. 

The paintings covered each side of the stone as well as 
the upper surface. They were painted on a prepared 
surface of white plaster. Even before the church was 
destroyed and buried, they had suffered mutilation: a 
rounded-arched niche, 0.52 m wide and 0.62 m high 
had been cut, or perhaps enlarged, in the centre of the 
west side (cf. Bagatti 1951: 242-3), and slots possibly for 
beams or olive-press counterweights, were cut in the top 
of the east face. What was left of the paintings was 
cleaned and partly repainted by Cesare Varagine in Sept- 
ember and October 1950. 

The scenes represented on the four sides of the stone 
are as follows: on the west, possibly the meeting of Jesus 
with Mary and Martha; on the south, the raising of 
Lazarus (pl. c); on the north, the disciples taking the ass 
and foal at Bethphage; and on the east, the entry into 
Jerusalem (pl. cr). Above the scene on the east is written: 

Hic est p[rocessio] 

in diebus p[al]ma[r(um)] s[anctarum] 
Beneath the scene on the west is the upper part of an 
aureoled figure, holding a book, flanked by two inscrip- 
tions. That on the left reads: 

Bethphage nf. . . 

. .Ju(m) cu(m) as(i)na ductos a(d) Iherosolima(m) 
And that on the right, 

mf. .]I[.Jerlae[. 

B(er)nardi Witardi de Bordaforti (or -fok . .) 
A fragmentary inscription on the upper surface reads, 

.. .Jh (or ii) m(.) acus[. . . 

. .|nit d(omini)c(a)[. . . 

. .Jse huc a tral... 
These paintings and texts are discussed by Ch. Clermont- 
Ganneau (1877; cf. Clermont-Ganneau and Kitchener 
1878; Warren and Conder 1884: 331-40), J. King 
(1878), B. Bagatti (1946b; 1951), S. de Sandoli (1974: 
185-8) and J. Folda (1977: 123 n.9, 261-2). 


Discussion 


The church may readily be identified with that seen by 
John of Wiirzburg (c.1165) and Theodoric (c.1175). The 
identity of Bernard Witard (or Guitard) is unknown. In 
1169 and 1171, the prior of the Mount of Olives (or 
church of the Ascension) was called Bernard (RRH, 124, 
no. 469; 129-30, no. 492). It would indeed seem logical 
for the chapel of Bethphage to have been under the con- 
trol of this abbey, as was the chapel of the Lord’s Prayer 
(q.v.: Jerusalem), Certain evidence, however, is lacking. 


Visited 18.11.79, 19.5.81, 12.6.81. 


Sources 


Daniel (1106-8), xIx (trans. Ryan, 133; de Khitrowo, 22); 
Ernoul (1228-31), xxv (ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 52); John 
of Wurzburg (c.1165), vi (IHC, 11, 248; PPTS, v, 24); Rohricht, 
‘Karten’, no. 6 (Oxford, c.1 200—50); Theodoric (c.1175), xx (ed. 
Bulst, 29; PPTS, v, 34); Continuation de Guillaume de Tyr (1261), 
vi (ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 162). 


Aracil c.1900: 56; Bagatti 1946b; 1951; Baldi 1973: 99; 
Clermont-Ganneau 1877; Clermont-Ganneau and Kitchener 
1878; Corbo 1955b; Enlart 1925: 1, 156-7; 1, 168; Folda 
1977: 123 n.9, 261-2, pl. xxxvu; Hoade 1946: 284-5; 1978: 
460-1; James of Verona 1335: 202; King 1878; Meistermann 
1936; 288-91; Quaresmi 1626: 1, 245; de Sandoli 1974: 
185-8, no. 251, figs. 66-9; Storme 1971: 101-25, figs. 
18-22; Thomsen (P) 1921: 13, no. 26; Tobler 1853: u, 
489-94; Warren and Conder 1884: 331-40, 399-400, figs. 





c Bethphage, chapel of the Saviour (no. 64): scene showing 
the raising of Lazarus, on the south face of the painted 
stone. 
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BIDDU 


1641.1388 


The village of Biddu is not documented during the period 
of the Latin Kingdom, and to Fr F.M. Abel its origins 
appeared ‘relatively recent’ (1926a: 282 n.1). Fr B. 
Bagatti, however, has identified the remains of several 
buildings as apparently twelfth century (1947: 192; 
215-16), and has even, though with altogether less con- 
viction, put forward Biddu as an alternative to al-Qubaiba 
(q.v.) for identification with Crusader Parua Mahomeria 
(1947: 186-7, 221-2). 

On the south-west side of the village lies the ruined 
wely of Shaykh Abt Talal. Fr Bagatti describes this build- 
ing as rectangular, 19.3m long, oriented east-west, 
with a door on the south, and constructed of rough 
blocks bonded with a granular mortar comparable 
to that of the Frankish buildings at al-Qubaiba. His 
suggestion that this may have been a Crusader church 
remains plausible, but as yet lacking of any proof (1947: 
186, 215, 224; cf. Baldi 1973: 160; Hoade 1978: 
577); 


ch 


Bethphage, chapel of the Saviour (no. 64): part of a scene showing Christ's entry into Jerusalem, on the east face of the 
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BIR MAIN 


Cr. Bermenayn; Hebr. H. Beer Ma‘on 


No. 65 (?) Parish Church (?)1520.1449 


In 1170-1, Bernard, bishop of Lydda, granted the prior 
and canons of the Holy Sepulchre the churches built and 
to be built (ecclesias edificatas et hedificandas) in five 
villages in his diocese, including Bir Ma‘in (and Kh. Kafr 
Jiz: q.v.), together with full parish rights and one-half of 
the tithes, reserving for himself the usual diocesan rights, 
including that of consecrating church buildings and their 
altars. It is not known, however, which of these ch oF 
were actually built. 













Sources 


Bresc-Bautier, 307—9, no. 158 (1170-1); RRH, 129, n 
(1170-1). 


Beyer 1942: 178; 1951: 251; Conder and Kitchener 1881: 
12n sss 
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al-BIRA 





Cr. Bilin, Birra, Birrum, Byrra, Castrum Maome, 
Castrum Mahomeria, Machomaria, Magna 
Mahomaria, Mahomeria major, Mahumeria, 
Malahumeria 


Al-Bira lies 16 km from Jerusalem on the principal road 
leading north to Nablus. It was one of twenty-one villages 
(casalia) which Duke Godfrey granted to the church of the 
Holy Sepulchre within two years of the Crusaders’ con- 
quest, a gift confirmed by Baldwin I in 1114 (Bresc- 
Bautier, 87, no. 26; RRH, 16-17, no. 74). In 1124, 
al-Bira, which Fulcher of Chartres describes as no more 
than a little village (uiculus), was devastated by an Egypt- 
ian raid, but the old men, women and children were 
saved by taking refuge in a tower, which had recently 
been built there (Fulcher, m1, 33 (RHC Occ, 11, 465); 
William of Tyre, x1, 12 (CCCM, Lxu, 600)). These 
inhabitants probably included some of the founding 
members of the ‘new town’, which the canons of the Holy 
Sepulchre established at al-Bira about this time (see Abel 
1926a; Benvenisti 1970: 223-4; Prawer 1980: 126-35; 
Pringle 1985a). By 1128, this settlement was known as 
Mahumeria, possibly because of a mosque which had 
formerly stood there (Bresc-Bautier, 41, no. 6; 64, no. 16; 
Hiestand, Vorarbeiten, 111, 135, no. 28; 191, no. 62; RRH, 
31, no. 124; cf. Pringle 1985a: 166 n.10); and from 
1164 it was called ‘the Great’ (major or magna) to distin- 
guish it from another settlement of the same name, which 
the canons had by then established at al-Qubaiba (q.v.) 
(Bresc-Bautier, 262-3, no. 135; cf. 295, no. 150 
(1168/9); 298, no. 151 (1170); Hiestand, Vorarbeiten, 
ul, 263, no. 102 (1170); RRH, 123-4, no. 469 
(1168/9)). 

The canons offered house plots, lands and vineyards in 
Mahumeria to Western settlers in return for a share of the 
produce and the usual payment of tithes. The distribution 
of holdings and levying of seasonal renders were carried 
out for them by their steward (dispensator), who also 
seems to have presided over the local burgess court (see 
Prawer 1980: 128-31). In 1156, ninety-two burgesses 
of Mahumeria took an oath of allegiance to the convent of 
the Holy Sepulchre, and a further fifty names were added 
to the list over the next three decades, suggesting a total 
Frankish population of perhaps 500-700 (Bresc-Bautier, 
237-40, no. 117; RRH, 77-8, no. 302). 

In 1187, the town fell to Saladin and was destroyed 
(Aba Shama (RHC Or, tv, 303)); ‘Imad al-Din (trans. 
Massé, 99); Le Strange 1890: 423; Marmardji 1951: 
37). It seems unlikely, however, that the destruction was 


total, for a Muslim governor is recorded after the fall of 
Jerusalem later that year and in October 1192 al-Bira 
seems to have been the centre of an administrative dis- 
trict (Aba Shama (RHC Or, tv, 330-1; v, 87, 90); ‘Imad 
al-Din (trans. Massé, 397)). The construction of a mosque 
is also recorded in 1195 (see below). 

When Jerusalem, excluding the Haram ash-Sharif, was 
returned to the Franks in 1229, al-Bira remained in 
Muslim hands (Amari, 11, 247; Beyer 1942: 199; Prawer 
1975: u, 199; 259). The town may have been ceded to 
Richard of Cornwall in 1241, or possibly to the Templars 
in 1243 (cf. Burchard of Mount Sion, vu, 28 (ed. Laurent, 
56; IHC, tv, 166; trans. Stewart, 54)); but in either case it 
would have been lost again in 1244, when the Khwariz- 
mian Turks raided Palestine (Pringle 1985a: 149). 

The site of Frankish Mahumeria may be identified on 
the east side of the modern Jerusalem—Nablus road. Its 
layout, more obvious in street plans of the 1930s than 
today, can still be made out, with its main street (today 
Shari’ Maghtarbain) running north-east-south-west and 
with the church at the upper, northern end and the castle 
or curia of the steward downhill to the south (Pringle 
1985a: fig. 2). Apart from the latter (cf. Pringle 1985a: 
151-7, figs. 3-4, pls. 1-3), the town seems to have been 
unfortified. The ‘walls of Mahumeria’ mentioned in a 
charter of 1115 (Delaborde, Chartes, 30, no. 6; cf. 34, no. 
8 (1120); Kohler, Chartes, 11, no. 7) were evidently not 
in al-Bira (pace Pringle 1985a: 149, 167 n.29), but were 
probably those of the White Mosque in Ramla; and the 
designation castrum appearing in papal documents of 
1128 and 1146 probably means no more than ‘village’ 
(cf. Bresc-Bautier, 41, no. 6; 64, no. 16). As at al-Qubaiba 
(Parua Mahumeria), the Frankish houses consisted of 
barrel-vaulted structures, of which some at least were of 
two stories, set end-on to the main street (Pringle 1985a: 
149-51). South of the town, a system of pools fed from a 
spring, irrigated orchards and vineyards (Pringle 1985a: 
163, fig. 2). 


No. 66 Parish Church of St Mary 
1705.1459 


History 


The church of al-Bira is recorded in September 1128 
when it and the village’s other appurtenances were con- 
firmed to the Holy Sepulchre by Pope Honorius II (Bresc- 
Bautier, 41, no. 6; Hiestand, Vorarbeiten, 11, 134-7, no. 
28; RRH, 31, no. 124); and a chaplain of Mahumeria 
named Anselm appears as witness to a charter between 
December 1128 and August 1129 (Bresc-Bautier, 162, 
no. 66; RRH, 32, no. 129). Further papal confirmations 
were made in July 1146 (Bresc-Bautier, 64, no. 16; 
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Hiestand, Vorarbeiten, 11, 190-3, no. 62) and January 
1164 (Hiestand, Vorarbeiten, 11, 237-41, no. 88); and 
the churches and parish rights of both Mahumerias, Bait 
Suriq (Bethsuri), ‘and all the other towns which you are 
about to build, where Latins will live’, were also con- 
firmed to the Holy Sepulchre’s canons by Amalric, patri- 
arch of Jerusalem, in 1168-9 (Bresc-Bautier, 295, no. 
150; RRH, 123-4, no. 469), and by Popes Alexander III 
in September 1170 (Bresc-Bautier, 298, no. 151; Hie- 
stand, Vorarbeiten, 11, 263, no. 102), Lucius III in 1182 
Hiestand, Vorarbeiten, 11, 300, no. 125) and Celestine III 
in February 1196 (Bresc-Bautier, 325, no. 170). 

Around 1175, the pilgrim Theodoric records that the 
church was dedicated to St Mary, and that near to it was 
a carved stone cross, raised on seven steps, which pil- 
grims would climb in order to see the Tower of David 
some four miles away to the south (ch. x11 (ed. Bulst, 
44)). 

In 1195, eight years after its capture by Saladin, the 
church may have been converted into a mosque (see 
Inscriptions below). Latins from the fourteenth century 
onwards, however, were still aware of the building's 
dedication to the Virgin Mary, and record a tradition that 
it was built at the place where the Holy Family realized 
that the Child Jesus was no longer with them and turned 
back to look for Him in Jerusalem (Luke 2. 41-5; Anon. 





Spring of 
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1300s: 354; Suriano 1485a: 138; 1485b: 152; Boniface 
of Ragusa 1577: 251; cf. Baldi 1955: 167-8). By 1514, 
the church's vaulting had collapsed, though its walls and 
east end were still standing (Morosini 1514; cf. Baldi 
1955: 167 n.3). By the seventeenth century, another 
tradition had developed, attributing its construction to 
the Empress Helena (Quaresmi 1626: 1, 192; Goujon 
1670: 93-4; Maundrell 1697a: 436-7; 1697b: 86; Baldi 
1955: 168). Jan Kootwyk, who knew of both traditions, 
also saw a partially buried marble baptismal font, shaped 
like a cross, in the south aisle of the church (1619: 
331-2). 

Most of the east end of the church was still standing 
and the outline of the north and south walls were still 
traceable until the First World War, when they were 
demolished by the Turkish army in order to build a bridge 
with the stones (undated report in PAM, c.1918-20; cf. 
Enlart 1925: u, 275; Grant 1926: 192). Fortunately, 
prior to this a rough plan had been made by the Survey of 
Western Palestine in January 1874 (Conder and Kit- 
chener 1881: 111, 88), and various photographs taken at 
the same time and later record important details now lost 
(pls. cu-cv; cf. Bagatti 1979: pl. 4.1; Pringle 1985a: pls. 
4-5; Wilson 1880b: m1, fig. p. 95). When combined with 
the evidence of what little still remains of the church, a 
relatively full picture emerges (see fig. 48). 
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48  al-Bira: restored plan of the church (no. 66). The surviving wallface is represented by a continuous line. 
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cu al-Bira, church of St Mary (no. 66): view from the west, taken by the SWP in 1874. 





cut al-Bira, church of St Mary (no. 66): central and north 
apses and the first two bays of the north aisle, 
photographed by the SWP in 1874. 





cv al-Bira, church of St Mary (no. 66): the north aisle, 
showing elbow-columns which supported the transverse 

civ al-Bira, church of St Mary (no. 66): the nave, arches between the bays, photographed before the First 
photographed before the First World War. World War. 
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Description 


The church was a three-aisled basilica of four bays, 
measuring overall about 22 by 34/37 m. Its east end 
terminated in three semi-circular apses, the central one 
being preceded by a barrel-vault, 2.10 m deep, which 
would have caused its outer wall to have projected 
beyond the others. The walls were about 2.70 m thick. 
On the inside they were faced throughout with smoothly 
dressed ashlars, and on the outside with rougher blocks, 
laid in corresponding courses; the quoins, however, were 
more carefully cut and some had rustication. 

The span of the central nave was about 5.4 m, and 
those of the aisles about 4.0 m. The shape of the nave 
piers is uncertain, but the responding pilasters of the first 
bay from the east were 1.20 m wide and had engaged 
columns (diameter 0.40 m) on their faces. The remaining 
pilasters had elbow-columns instead of full-length 
columns (pl. cv). Like the pilasters with full-length 
columns, they had capitals somewhat like the early 
twelfth-century examples surviving in St Abraham's 
cathedral in Hebron (no. 100). The imposts consisted of 
a roll moulding, which continued as a cornice round the 
whole church. The aisles were groin-vaulted, each bay 
being separated from the next by a transverse arch. The 
central nave also seems likely to have been groin-vaulted, 
though it could perhaps have been barrel-vaulted. The 
semi-domes of the two smaller apses were slightly 
pointed, as no doubt was the central one, of which, 
however, no evidence survives. 

The main door to the church was probably in the 
centre of the west wall, but this wall had already dis- 
appeared by 1874. A springer, with a hollow chamfer, at 
the south-west corner, however, suggests the former 
existence of a porch or narthex running the length of it. 
There also still survives a small rounded-arched door, 
1.18 m wide with a rounded rear-arch, in the third bay of 
the south wall (pl. cv1). The windows of the first and 
second bays of the north aisle had slightly pointed profiles 
and were flanked by slender colonnettes, carved from 
their freestone surrounds. The second had in addition an 
elaborately moulded hood, which continued down to the 
cornice. 

Photographs and the SWP plan indicate that all three 
apses contained a pair of rectangular aumbries, rebated 
for doors, though none survives. Each apse had a broad 
rounded-arch window below the level of the lower 
cornice, while the central one also seems to have had a 
larger window above it, possibly flanked by colonnettes. 
The higher level of the central apse was also embellished 
by four slender colonnettes with Corinthianesque capitals 
and moulded bases, standing at the four points of con- 





cv1_ al-Bira, church of St Mary (no. 66): door in the third bay 
of the south wall, viewed from inside. 


striction. The apse’s semi-dome sprang from a cavetto- 
moulded cornice, which also served as impost to the inner 
two colonnettes. | 


Decoration and Furnishings 










Among the furnishings of the church, the marble font — 
seem by Kootwyk (but now lost) may be regarded as 
archaeological confirmation of the parish status of t 
church (cf. Hamilton (B) 1980; 87). In 1922, the 
survived as lintel to a blocked doorway in 
mosque just south of the church a carved ston 
0.73 m ), whose front was decorated in low | 
intersecting arcades, with rounded arches sp 
Corinthianesque capitals. This probably once form 
of a tomb chest (de Vogiié 1860: 338-9; Guérin 
111, 19; Bouillon 1898: 300; Enlart 1925: 11, 277; P 
Guy, reports in PAM, 2 June and 11 Nov. 1922; 
1985a: 158-62, fig. 8). 
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Associated Buildings 


Around 1158-9, a hospital is mentioned in Manumeria in 
a charter which records an exchange, by which the 
hospital surrendered to the prior of the Holy Sepulchre 
part of an orchard that it held, lying between the pool of 
the Sepulchre and the hospital’s own pool, and received 
in return a vineyard, which had formerly belonged to 
Brother Stephen Ortal (Bresc-Bautier, 246, no. 121; 
RRH, 88-9, no. 340). Since the hospital was still required 
to pay tithes on its newly acquired vines and since there is 
no suggestion that it had anything to do with the Hospital 
of St John in Jerusalem, it seems likely that we have here a 
hospital congregation, made up of confratres or lay 
brethren (and possibly sisters), dependent on the Holy 
Sepulchre but institutionally separate from its chapter (cf. 
Richard 1982: 92; Prawer 1980: 127-8, 312-14). The 
location of the hospital building in al-Bira, however, is 
unknown. 

The small mosque, or wely, described by nineteenth- 
century writers now forms part of the basement of a 
larger mosque built over it in 1976. It consists of a small 
barrel-vaulted lozenge-shaped room (5.5 by 7.6 m) with 
a mihrab inserted into the south wall. This and the fact 
that the floor level is some 1.4m below ground level 
outside suggest that this room may originally have 
belonged to some Crusader complex adjoining the church 
(Pringle 1985a: 162-3, fig. 9). 


Inscriptions 


A number of masonry marks, including the letters k, r 
and n, and arrows and various abstract symbols, have 
been recorded on the freestone of the building (Conder 
and Kitchener 1881: 11, 89; Clermont-Ganneau 1896: 1, 
26; de Sandoli 1974: 248-9). 

An Arabic inscription, carved on the upper face of a 
reused Crusader marble impost, records the construction 
of a mosque (masjid) by Asad Ibn Sala (?), ghulam of the 
Amir Sarim al-Din Qaymaz al-Najmi, in Rabi I 591 
H/March—April ap 1195 (M. Burgoyne and D.S. Rich- 
ards, in Pringle 1985a: 164-5, pl. 6). It is now set over 
the entrance to the wely south of the church, but this is 
unlikely to have been its original location. Quite possibly, 
the mosque in question was simply the Latin church 
itself, converted to a new purpose. 


Discussion 


The architecture of the church and the style of its Roman- 
esque capitals are quite consistent with a dating in the 
first quarter of the twelfth century, as indeed is implied by 
the mention of a church in 1128. The similarity of the 


building's plan with that of the same canons’ church at 
al-Qubaiba (Parua Mahumeria), built around 1150, is also 
quite striking (Pringle 1985a: 163, fig. 7). 


Visited 29.6.82, 5.10.82. 


Sources 


Bresc-Bautier, 41, no. 6 (1128); 64, no. 16 (1146); 161-2, no. 
66 (1128/9); 295, no. 150 (1168/9); 298, no. 151 (1170): 
325, no. 170 (1196); ELS, 166, no. 159 (c.1175); Hiestand, 
Vorarbeiten, 1, 135, no. 28 (1128); 173, no. 52 (1144); 191, 
no. 62 (1146); 238, no. 88 (1164); 263, no. 102 (1170); 300, 
no. 125 (1182); RRH, 31, no. 124 (1128); 32, no. 129 
(1128/9); 123-4, no. 469 (1169); Theodoric (c.1175), xi (ed. 
Bulst, 44; PPTS, v, 60). 


Abel 1926a; 1967: 1, 263; Anon. 1300s: 354; Bagatti 1979: 
21-2, pl. 4.1; Baldi 1953: 244; 1955: 167-8; 1973: 170; 
Benvenisti 1970: 223-4, 345; Beyer 1942: 198-9: Boniface of 
Ragusa 1577: 251; Bouillon 1898: 300, photo p. 297; 
Clermont-Ganneau 1896: 1, 26; 11, 284; C.R. Conder, in Wilson 
1880b: 11, 98-9, fig. p. 95; Conder and Kitchener 1881: 11, 9, 
88-9, fig., pl.; Enlart 1925: n, 274-7, pl. 121; Goujon 1670: 
93-4; Grant 1926: 192; Guérin 1868: 111, 8-9; Hamilton (B) 
1980: 91, 142, 155; Hoade 1946: 404; 1978: 541-2; Johns 
1937: 30 (H5); Kootwyk 1619: 331-2; Langé 1965: 148, 
183; Maundrell 1697a: 436-7; 1697b: 86; Meistermann 
1936: 493-4; Morosini 1514; Palestine 1929: 24; 1948: 114; 
Prawer 1980, 127; Pringle 1985a: 153-63, figs. 7-8, pls. 4—5; 
Quaresmi 1626: u, 192; Rey 1883: 387; Robinson 1841: u, 
130-1; de Sandoli 1974: 248-9; de Saulcy 1853: 1, 108; 
Suriano 1485a: 138; 1485b: 152, 154; Taylor (JJS) 1860: 
330-1; Tobler 1853: 1, 494-501; de Vogiié 1860: 338-9. 


BURJ] AL-HAMMAR 


No. 67 (?)Chapel 1798.1247 


Burj al-Hammar is described by Victor Guérin as a small 
fort on the way to the monastery of St Sabas (1868: 111, 
92). In 1873, however, the Survey of Western Palestine 
noted: ‘A small building recently excavated was found to 
have an apse to the east, the masonry of which has the 
diagonal dressing of Crusading work’ (1881: 11, 89). If 
the officers’ conclusions regarding the masonry of this 
building was correct, it may perhaps have represented a 
twelfth-century chapel associated in some way with the 
larger monastery. 


Sources 


Conder and Kitchener 1881: 11, 89; Guérin 1868: 1, 92; 
Palestine 1948: 192. 
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CAESAREA 


Qaisariya; Cr. Caesarea, Cesaire; Med. Ar. Qaysariya; 
Hebr. H. Qesari 


Caesarea was captured by King Baldwin I with Genoese 
help in May 1101 and its inhabitants killed or sold into 
slavery. Under the Franks, the town became the seat of an 
archbishopric and the centre of a lordship extending over 
the Plain of Sharon, from le Destroit near ‘Atlit in the 
north to the Nahr al-Faliq in the south (cf. Beyer 1936; La 
Monte 1947). The town fell to the Muslims soon after the 
battle of Hattin in July 1187. Saladin himself supervised 
the reduction of its defences in 1191, before abandoning 
it once more to the Franks, who reoccupied the town in 
August of the same year. There is no evidence, however, 
that any attempt was made to refortify or repopulate 
Caesarea before 1217, when reconstruction was put in 
hand by King John of Brienne, assisted by Leopold of 
Austria and the Hospitallers. But their work was soon 
undone, for in the winter of 1219-20, the Ayyubid ruler 
of Damascus, al-Mu‘azzam ‘Isa, raided Caesarea while the 
Frankish army was absent at Damietta. In May 1228, 
refortification began again and continued with the help of 
German Crusaders under Henry of Limburg until Septem- 
ber. The work was completed by King Louis IX of France 
between March 1251 and May 1252. 

Caesarea fell to Sultan Baybars in 1265, the walled 
town in February and the castle the following month; the 
Mamluks then spent two weeks completing the destruc- 
tion of its defences and other installations. Except for a 
small fishing village which developed around the medi- 
eval harbour in the seventeenth century, the site lay 
derelict until 1884, when it was settled by displaced 
Muslims from Bosnia. Their mosque, abandoned in 1947, 
is now a souvenir shop and the ruined town a tourist 
resort administered by the Israel National Parks 
Authority. (On the Crusading history of Caesarea, see: 
Benvenisti 1970: 135-40; Hazard 1975; Sharon 
1978a.) 

The walls of Crusader Caesarea have a roughly rec- 
tangular outline, following in all probability that of 
earlier Muslim defences and — as excavations have shown 
— the alignment of the Roman-Byzantine street grid. They 
enclose three sides of an area measuring some 430m 
(N-S) by 240 m (E-W), the western side being repre- 
sented by the sea. In the south-west corner, a natural 
sandstone (kurkar) promontory still bears the remains of 
the Frankish castle and forms the south side of a small 
otherwise artificial harbour. 

Caesarea was visited by E.G. Rey in 1858 (1871: 


221-7, figs. 55-6, pl. xxm1) and its medieval remains 
have also been described by V. Guérin (1874: 11, 321-39) 
and the Survey of Western Palestine (Conder and Kit- 
chener 1881: 1, 13-29). In 1960-2, a programme of 
Israeli government-sponsored excavation resulted in the 
clearance of the dry ditch fronting the walls and the 
uncovering of remains of the cathedral and a zone of 
Byzantine and medieval building foundations just north- 
east of it, between it and the town’s east gate (Negev 
1960ab; 196lab; 1962; 1963; Frova, Avi-Yonah and 
Negev 1975: 282-5; cf. Benvenisti 1970, 140-6; Ringel 
1975: 167-73; Pringle 1985b). Excavations just south 
of the walled town in 1972 also revealed a cemetery of 
the Crusader period, overlying the ruins of earlier Byzan- 
tine structures (Bull and Tombs 1972); and other medi- 
eval finds were made north-east of the harbour in 
1975-9 (Levine and Netzer 1986). Underwater research 
has meanwhile begun to provide valuable information 
about the extent of the medieval harbour (Levine 1975: 
13-18, fig. 2; Raban 1989; Hohfelder et al. 1982). (On 
the archaeology of Crusader Caesarea, see Holum et al. 
1988: 217-35.) 


No. 68 Cathedral Church of St Peter 
1401.2120 


History 


The Persian traveller Nasir-i Khusraw, who visited 
Caesarea in 1047, noted that the town had at that time a 
fine Friday mosque, so situated that one could sit in its 
court and watch the passing shipping (PPTS, 1v, 20; cf. Le 
Strange 1890: 474). A little more than half a century 
later, in 1101, the mosque and its minaret became the 
last refuge of the town’s remaining Muslim inhabitants, 
and its once tranquil precincts the scene, according to 
William of Tyre, of so terrible a massacre, ‘that the feet of 
the destroyers were stained with the blood of the slain’ (x, 
15 (16) (trans. Babcock and Krey, 1, 437); cf. Caffaro, 
xvi). Inside the building the Genoese found on that 
occasion an emerald-green glass bowl, purportedly that 
used by Christ at the Last Supper and by Joseph of 
Arimathea to conserve the Saviour’s Blood from the 
Cross; this they carried home to their native city, where it 
is still preserved in the cathedral church of S. Lorenzo 
(William of Tyre, x, 15 (16) (CCCM, Lxm, 471-2); 
Caffaro (RHC Occ, v, 68 n.2); Nicolas de Porta, 1, 12 
(RHC Occ, v, 240); Benedict de Accoltis, xvi (RHC Occ, Vv, 
616)). Caffaro continues: 

A few days later Maurice, bishop of Porto and legate of the 


Roman Curia, consecrated a number of churches in the same 
city, of which the largest, that in honour of St Peter, was 








situated where the mosque had formerly been and where there 
is now the episcopal seat. (xviii (RHC Occ, v, 65)) 


In the later twelfth century, one tradition associated 
the site of the former great mosque with that of the temple 
of Augustus which Herod had built at the centre of his 
new city (William of Tyre, x, 15 (16)). Other sources, 
however, recall that the cathedral occupied the site of the 
house of Cornelius, which had been turned into a church 
when St Peter baptized him and consecrated him bishop 
(Acts 10.1-48: Descriptio locorum (1131-43), xi, 46 
(IHC, 11, 108)). It is uncertain, however, at what date the 
mosque, converted into a cathedral in 1101, was demol- 
ished and replaced by the more conventional twelfth- 
century church building of which traces still remain (pl. 
cv). Nor are our sources any more informative about 
the fate of the church when Saladin took the town in July 
1187 and later destroyed its fortifications (1191); or 
when it was recovered by the Franks in August 1191 (cf. 
Hazard 1975: 85-6). 

The cathedral was evidently still identifiable and prob- 
ably in use in 1217, however, for the pilgrim Thietmar 
reports: ‘In this town I saw the church of St Peter, 
built from the house of Cornelius the Centurion, whom St 
Peter converted and baptized’ (vim, 44 (ed. Laurent, 23)). 
And on 2 February 1218, the patriarch of Jerusalem was 
assisted by six other bishops in celebrating the Feast of 
the Purification in the cathedral church of St Peter, 
within the walls of the newly refortified town (Oliver of 
Paderborn (ed. Hoogeweg, 168-9; 290); Réhricht, Testi- 
monia minora, 100, no. 81 (Vincent of Beauvais); 259, 
no. 183 (Paul of Pozzuoli); cf. Van Cleve 1969: 394; 
Hazard 1975: 87). 

The sources that tell of the destruction of the defences 
in 1219-20 and their rebuilding in 1228 and 1251-2 
make no reference to the cathedral. In 1234—5, however, 
Peter, archbishop of Caesarea, granted a church and a 
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evil Caesarea, cathedral church of St Peter (no. 68): general 


view from the south-east. 
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49 Caesarea: plan of the medieval city, showing the 
location of the cathedral church of St Peter (no. 68), the 
now-vanished church NE of the harbour (no. 74), and 
the unidentified vaulted building (see fig. 53). 





house at Pain Perdu (q.v.) to the Order of St Lazarus in 
return for an annual gift of eight candles to the cathedral 
church of St Peter in Caesarea, a condition which implies 
that there was still a functioning cathedral church in 
Caesarea at that date (de Marsy, 154-5, nos. 37-8). The 
building was evidently still standing when the town fell to 
the Mamluks in late February 1265, for its location and 
prominence, overlooking the walls and towers of the 
Frankish citadel (pl. cvim1), made it an ideal position for 
Sultan Baybars to adopt as his command post for con- 
ducting the siege of the beleaguered Crusader garrison 
(Ibn al-Furat c.1375: u, 70-1; al-Maqrizi c.1400: 1.ii, 7; 
cf. Riley-Smith 1971: 11, 206). It seems likely that when 
the castle finally surrendered in the first week of March, 
Baybars would have destroyed the church along with the 
defences and other principal buildings of the town. 


Description: General 


The cathedral lay in the southern part of the medieval 
walled town (fig. 49) and was built over a series of 
rounded barrel-vaults, laid out at right angles to the 
ancient water front. These would appear to have served 
originally as warehouses and also, as William of Tyre 
suggests, as the podium upon which the temple of Rome 
and Augustus was built by Herod (22-9 zc), overlooking 
the harbour (Negev 1962: 414; Holum et al. 1988: 73, 
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51 Caesarea, cathedral church of St Peter (no. 68): sections showing the Herodian vaults below the former temple, and 


masonry marks from phase C. 


89, figs. 50, 54; cf. Raban and Stieglitz 1988). No clear 
archaeological evidence has yet come to light for any 
pre-Islamic church building on the site. Excavations just 
north-east of the cathedral, however, have revealed the 
foundations of a large octagonal structure of late Roman 
or Byzantine date, which might possibly have formed 
part of an episcopal complex (cf. Negev 1961a: 82); and 
foundations of mosaic-paved rooms have also been found 
in soundings made below the floor of the medieval 
church's south aisle (Negev 1975: 285). Further work is 


required, however, to determine the precise character of 
these earlier buildings. 

The principal reason for the paucity of early building 
remains underlying the Crusader cathedral seems to be 
that the medieval church-builders removed them in order 
to be able to build directly on top of the Herodian struc- 
tures. One feature which may well belong to an earlier 
building, however, is a wall about 0.60 m thick, built of 
header and stretcher blocks with no rubble infilling. 
which runs north-south beneath the western footings of 
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the church's east end (figs. 50-1). It is just possible that 
this formed part of the great mosque, on whose site the 
church is known to have been built. 

Before the excavations of 1960-1, the only visible 
parts of the church were its triple-apsed east end, four 
buttresses supporting the west end, and a portion of the 
south wall (cf. Conder and Kitchener 1881: 11, fig. p. 27). 
The large-scale stone-robbing to which Caesarea has 
been subject since the eighteenth century probably 
accounts for the disappearance of most of the central part 


of the building, while a German air photograph from the 
First World War also indicates that the nave and apses 
were occupied earlier this century by village houses and 
that a trackway ran north-south across the eastern part 
of the nave (inf. B.Z. Kedar; cf. Ringel 1975: pl. 1). One of 
these buildings housed a Greek priest until 1948 (Bagatti 
1979: 193). 

It might have been hoped that the excavations of the 
1960s would have helped clarify the building history of 
the site. Unfortunately, the absence of rigorous strati- 
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directly in view. 


graphical controls has meant that whatever evidence 
there might once have been of ghost walls and robber 
trenches has now been removed unrecorded. Further- 
more, since the building lacks deep foundations, it is 
unlikely that further excavation will greatly compensate 
for the damage done. The clearance of debris down to the 
level of the nave pavement, however, does at least 
provide us with somewhat more structural information 
than was visible before the excavations took place. It also 
demonstrates the extent of the inaccuracy of several of 
the published plans of the building (e.g. Enlart 1925: pl. 
6; Langé 1965: fig. 100; Bagatti 1979: fig. 73). 


Description: Phase A 


As first constructed, the Crusader cathedral would have 
been a vaulted basilica, measuring internally some 45 by 
20 m, with three aisles of five bays each, terminating at 
the east in three separate sanctuaries with semi-circular 
apses and plain rounded exterior walls (fig. 50, pls. 
cix-cx). Most of the north and west walls and much of the 
south have been robbed completely, while the positions of 
the nave piers are indicated by no more than some of the 





cviil_ Caesarea, cathedral church of St Peter (no. 68): the south wall, looking westward with the site of the Crusader castle 
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antique columns which the builders had set vertically 
into the packing over the Herodian vaults to consolidate 
their foundations; a number of these have also been 
robbed. From what remains, it appears that the central 
nave would have been about 8.25 m wide (measuring to 
the centre-lines of the arcades) and the aisles 5.95 m 
(measuring thence to the wall-face), the building’s some- 
what elongated plan and its orientation (110°) being 
influenced by the layout of the Herodian vaults over 
which it was built. From the surviving portion of the 
south wall, the length of the fourth bay (measured to the 












is 7.37 m, however, it appears that the western 
were somewhat shorter than the eastern ones. 

The surviving 10 m stretch of the south 
the bases of two pilasters that would have 
of the aisle vaulting of the third, fourth and fi 
xcI-cxu). They are each 1.10 m wide and 0.30 


faces. The marble bases, however, are antique spo 
were evidently originally intended for free-star 
columns of a slightly broader diameter; but the plintl 
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cix Caesarea, cathedral church of St Peter (no. 68): the 
nave, looking east. 





exterior of the south apse. 


with hollow-chamfered upper edges on which they sit, 
were built to fit the bases precisely. 

The wall at this point was 1.50m thick and was 
reinforced externally by rectangular buttresses, 0.50 m 
deep, placed opposite the internal pilasters. Apart from 
the reused marble column-bases and another antique 
column-shaft set originally vertically within the wall to 
reinforce the foundations, the construction was through- 
out of narrowly coursed sandstone (kurkar) ashlar with a 
mortared rubble fill. 

In the hole left by the collapse (probably in post- 
medieval times) of part of the Herodian vault under the 
north aisle, there lies upside-down a large lump of 
masonry, about 1m thick probably derived from the 
clearstorey of the building. It displays part of a double- 
splayed window with a rounded or pointed head (pl. 
CXxImI). 

The west end of the building has collapsed, though the 
lower portions of three of the buttresses that once flanked 
it and the west end of the underlying Herodian structures 





still remain. In the 1870s, the southern of these but- 
tresses stood over 15m high (Conder and Kitchener 
1881: 1, 27), suggesting that they would originally have 
continued some way up the west elevation of the church 
itself. Whether they could ever have supported a tribunal 
or bell-towers, as at the cathedral of Beirut (no. 42), 
cannot unfortunately be determined (cf. hypothetical 
reconstruction, Riley-Smith 1991: 38-9). It seems 
improbable, however, that there would ever have been a 
west door (pace Enlart 1925: 1, 88, pl. 6), for the nave 
floor was more than 12 m above the ground level on this 
side and no trace of any stair has been found. It seems 
more likely therefore that the main entrance would have 
been on the south or the north. 





pilaster of the south wall, showing reused marble column 
base and opus sectile paving. 
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Caesarea, cathedral church of St Peter (no. 68): fifth 
pilaster of the south wall, showing reused marble 
column base and opus sectile paving abutting the plinth. 
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cxul Caesarea, cathedral church of St Peter (no. 68): 
clearstorey window, lying upside down in the collapsed 
vault below the north aisle. 





Caesarea, cathedral church of St Peter (no. 68): base of 
composite pilaster forming the eastern respond of the 


north nave arcade, showing Phase C work overlying 
earlier phase A plinth course. 





cxv Caesarea, cathedral church of St Peter (no. 68) 








: base for 
composite pilaster forming the eastern respond of the 


south nave arcade, showing Phase C work overlying 
earlier phase A plinth course, with remains of Phase B 
apse in foreground. 





52 Caesarea, cathedral church of St Peter (no. 68): 
moulding from the left-hand side of the easternmost 
arched recess on the S side of the sanctuary (Phase C). 


At the east end of the church, the Phase A work is 
represented by three plinths for pilasters with engaged 
columns comparable in design and dimensions to those of 
the south aisle. The only noticeable difference is that they 
have flat instead of hollow chamfers. These plinths 
survive at the points where the walls of the north @ 
central sanctuaries meet the nave. While the plinth in the , 
north wall is for a single pilaster with engaged column 
like those of the south aisle, the ones flanking the - = 
sanctuary were each intended for three pilasters WS" 
engaged columns: two to carry the transverse 4 
separating the sanctuaries from the body of the ch 











and the third forming the respond for the first bay of the 
nave arcade (pls. cxiv-cxv). It may be assumed that a 
fourth single pilaster would have been required in the 
south sanctuary’s south wall to complete the arrange- 
ment. Either the pilaster bases were never set upon their 
plinths, however, or if they were (as seems more likely) 
they were afterwards removed, for the surviving super- 
structure has a somewhat different plan suggesting a 
later rebuilding (see Phase C). It is hard to discern, 
however, just how much of the existing east end, apart 
from the plinths, belongs to Phase A and how much to 
this later work, for the masonry appears remarkably 
uniform. The size of the pilasters supporting the three 
chancel arches, implies that they would have led into 
elongated sanctuaries as at Tartus and Jubail (cf. Des- 
champs 1964: 227-36). It may also be noted that the 
lowest course of the existing sanctuary and apse walls 
is uniformly the same height (0.46 m) as the plinths 
themselves and almost certainly therefore of the same 
build; on the south side of the central sanctuary, where it 
meets the apse, the bottom course also steps out of align- 
ment with the wall that was eventually built on top of it. 
It seems safe to assume therefore that the surviving east 
end (Phase C) is built directly on the footings of the Phase 
A work, even though the junction between the two periods 
of construction cannot be determined very precisely. 

The nave of the Phase A church was paved throughout 
with closely fitting rectangular sandstone flags, over 
which was laid an opus sectile pavement, composed of 
reused white mosaic tesserae and fragments of antique 
marble veneer (cf. Conder and Kitchener 1881: 11, 27). 
Traces of this flooring are preserved up against the sur- 
viving part of the south wall and in the nave in a position 
that would have been roughly underneath the third arch 
of the north nave arcade (fig. 50). 


Description: Phase B 


Phase B is represented by the masonry foundation of a 
semi-circular apse (diam. 5.20m) with a five-sided 
exterior wall, constructed within, and thereby blocking, 
the entrance to the main sanctuary (pls. cxvi-cxvit). 
The apse is constructed crudely of sandstone blocks, 
0.18-0.20 m high, which from their abraded condition 
and the coatings of white plaster adhering to some of 
them appear to have been derived from an earlier demol- 
ished building. Only three courses of this structure are 
now left, though an excavation photograph (Negev 
1962: pl. xiv) shows that when first uncovered a few 
blocks of a fourth course may also still have been in 
position. The north part of the apse has been cut away 
completely. On the south, it appears to be connected with 
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Caesarea, cathedral church of St Peter (no. 68): central 
apse, with lower three courses of Phase B apse before it. 


CXVI 


Caesarea, cathedral church of St Peter (no. 68): the 
Phase B apse, seen from the south-east. 


CXVII 


a straight wall which blocked off the entrance to the 
southern sanctuary; but this area has been badly dis- 
turbed by nineteenth-century house foundations and the 
original extent of the wall is hard to trace. 

Excavation photographs suggest that this apse was 
built up against the base plinths of the Phase A work, but 
stood well clear of the Phase C work above it (cf. Negev 
1962: pl. xtvit). Inspection of the remains, however, 
revealed a gap between the apse and the plinths, which 
gives the impression of the apse’s outer wall-face having 
been cut away in order for the plinths to be inserted 
behind it. If Phase A were indeed to have post-dated 
Phase B, however, one would not expect any trace of the 
Phase B apse to remain, for it projects 0.60 m above the 
floor level with which the Phase A plinths would have 
been associated. It therefore appears more likely that the 
clearance of Phase B masonry from around the Phase A 
plinths was carried out by the excavators of 1960-1, in 
order to expose the plinths more fully to view. 
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Description: Phase C 


Phase C represents the east end as finally completed on 
the foundations of the Phase A work. As remarked 
already, the junction between the two works is difficult 
to detect; but the clearest evidence for its existence is the 
fact that the three base plinths flanking the north and 
central sanctuaries no longer support the pilasters with 
engaged columns for which they were designed, but 
instead straight continuations of the sanctuary wall in 
the central choir and simple rectangular pilasters 
(0.54m wide, 0.30m deep) in the side ones (pls. 
cxIv—cxv). On the south wall of the southern sanctuary, 
where no Phase A plinth survives, the latter type of 
pilaster was built from the foundations. In the foun- 
dations of this south wall may also be seen some blocks 
of masonry similar to those used in the foundation of the 
Phase B apse, suggesting that the same source of collap- 
sed building material was available to the builders of 
both Phases B and C. 

The finer masonry of the Phase C work is similar to that 
of Phase A, consisting of well-cut sandstone ashlars with 
a mortared rubble infilling. The course heights vary from 
0.15 to 0.55 m. 

The walls of Phase C survive to a maximum of 3.58 m 
above the pavement level of the nave. The central sanctu- 
ary is 7.20 m wide and about 8 m deep, terminating in a 
stilted semi-circular apse, 5.82 m in diameter (pl. cxv1). 
Traces of three arched alcoves, probably intended for 
clergy seating, may be seen in the south wall. Of these, 
the eastern one is 1.23 m wide and 0.44 m deep, its edges 
being defined by a moulding consisting of a quirked roll 
between two cavettos (see fig. 52). In order to accommo- 
date this alcove, the builders were forced to alter the 
junction of the apse with the sanctuary’s south wall. As 
already remarked, this change provides further evidence 
for distinguishing the Phase C from the Phase A work 
below it (see figs. 50-1, pl. cxvu). The central alcove is 
2.16 m wide and 0.40 m deep, with a similar moulding: 
the western one was probably like it. The eastern alcove 
in the north wall is similar to the one facing it, and has an 
identical moulding (pl. cxrx); it is 1.15m wide and 
0.53 m deep, with a pointed arch still surviving, 1.76 m 
high. The bases of the two easternmost alcoves are 
1.73-1.80m above the nave floor level, and the 
remaining two 1.37 m. West of the northern alcove, also 
in the north wall, there survive a pair of rectangular 
aumbries (0.60 m wide, 0.58 deep, 0.90 high; and 0.52 
wide, 0.40 deep, 0.62 high respectively). Both are set 
2.28 m above nave floor level and have rebates to receive 
door-frames (pl. cxx). 

The north and south sanctuaries are 5.30—5.40 m 















cxvil! Caesarea, cathedral church of St Peter (no. 68); 
junction of the central apse with the south wall of the 
sanctuary, showing the change of plan that 
between Phase A and Phase C in order to 
accommodate the alcove for clergy seating. 


wide and about 5.95 m deep, their w 
arches being supported on simple rectz 
They terminate in stilted semi-circu 
4.10 m in diameter, with curved exter 
of the central one (pls. exxi—cxxmi). 


window, 1.51 m wide on the inside a 
outside. Each apse also contains a 
0.42-0.56 m wide (broadening at the 
0.64 m deep and 0.53 m high; those 
are set 1.40 m above nave floor level, 
north apse 1.75m. They also have che 
frames. - 
To judge by the relative heights of the al 0 
aumbries in the Phase C east end, the floor lev 
main sanctuary would have been about 1.30- 
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cxIx Caesarea, cathedral church of St Peter (mo. 68): alcove 
for clergy seating in the north wall of the sanctuary. 
The junction between the Phase A and Phase C work 
may be seen at the top of the bottom course, the upper 
edge of which is heavily chipped. 





cxx Caesarea, cathedral church of St Peter (no. 68): north 
side of the sanctuary, showing two aumbries and the 
alcove for clergy seating. 








cxxl Caesarea, cathedral church of St Peter (no. 68): north 
apse. 


and those in the north and south sanctuaries about 
0.40-0.75 m higher than the pavement level of the nave 
or of the Phase A east end. If, as seems likely, this raised 
floor extended into the first bay of the body of the church, 
it would have covered completely all that now remains of 
the Phase B apse, the associated traces of walling south of 
it, the plinths of the Phase A work, and the altered 
junction of the central apse and south sanctuary wall. 
Once the new pavement was laid, the east end would 
have appeared as of one period, though of a somewhat 
different style to the nave (see fig. 51). 

While there is no reason to suppose that the new east 
end was not finished, up to and including its vaulting 
(the nature of which is unknown), there are certain 
small indications which suggest that the final fitting-out 
of its interior was never fully completed. First, the sides 
of the aumbries are all rebated for door-frames, but there 
is no trace of the metal cramps or brackets that would 
have kept these in position; it seems possible therefore 
that they were never fitted. Secondly, the face of the 
north apse and the northern side of the central one are 
pocked with small rectangular holes, evidently intended 
to receive pegs for a marble veneer; but this work was 
never extended to the rest of the main apse, nor to the 
southern one. Thirdly, no trace has been recorded of the 
raised pavement that was evidently intended to extend 
throughout the triple sanctuary. If it was of marble, it is 
quite possible that it would have been robbed at a later 
date; but one could still expect the excavators to have 
noticed some trace of its bedding, or of a horizontal line 
of mortar where it met the vertical wall-face. It seems 
quite possible, therefore, that the pavement and the 
sanctuary steps were never laid. A temporary floor, 
consisting perhaps of beaten clay or plaster, could well 
have disappeared leaving no trace. 
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Caesarea, cathedral church of St Peter (no. 68): 
south apse. 


CXXI1 


Epigraphy 


A number of masonry marks have been recorded on the 
ashlar of the Phase C work (see fig. 51). The seals of the 
archbishops of Caesarea show on the reverse St Peter 
baptizing Cornelius (Hazard 1974: 360-5; Schlumber- 
ger, Chalandon and Blanchet 1943: 94-6, nos. 57-63; 
de Sandoli 1974: 277-9, nos. 374-6). 


Discussion 


Because of the fragmentary nature of the surviving 
remains, it is difficult to demonstrate the building 
sequence of the cathedral convincingly, let alone supply 
dates for all the phases. 

Prof. Negev identifies only two building phases in his 
preliminary reports on the excavations of 1960-1. 
According to his interpretation, construction would have 
begun at the east and west ends of the building (i.e. our 
Phases A + C) and have proceeded towards the centre. 
But before the intervening walls could be completed, two 
bays of the north aisle collapsed into the Herodian vault 
beneath. The builders therefore abandoned their original 
plan and constructed instead a smaller church, the apse 
of which (our Phase B) was built just in front of the earlier 
main apse. To this building Negev would also assign the 
columns which protrude from the pavement of the build- 
ing (1960a: 265; 1962: 413-14; cf. Frova, Avi-Yonah 
and Negev 1975: 285; Benvenisti 1970; 144-5; Ringel 
1975: 172; Holum et al. 1988: 234-5). 

Close examination of the surviving remains, however, 
shows this interpretation to be untenable. First, it would 
have been very unusual for the construction of any 
medieval church to have begun at both ends together. 
The fact that the excavator found no trace of any north 
wall is not proof that such a wall never existed; and 





indeed, by suggesting that the collapsed medieval 
masonry lying within the fallen Herodian vault came 
from the north wall, Negev neatly undermines his own 
argument (though it appears in fact more likely that this 
masonry came from the north clearstorey). A likelier 
explanation is that the Herodian vault and part of the 
north aisle collapsed sometime after the Franks had 
abandoned Caesarea and that the remaining parts of 
them were then robbed for building stone. Since the 
building had virtually no foundations, such robbing 
could not be expected to have left much trace. Secondly, 
the areas of opus sectile pavement which survive against 
the south wall and on the line of the north arcade show 
that the nave of Phase A was completed and functioning; 
one would not expect such a floor to have been laid until 
the construction of the nave walls and vaulting was 
finished. This observation also reinforces the argument 
that the collapse of the north aisle happened at a later 
date. Thirdly, the columns which project from the nave 
floor can more plausibly be interpreted as reinforcements 
for the nave piers of Phase A (and in certain cases 
perhaps of the preceding mosque). A similar use of 
antique columns may be seen in the weight-bearing parts 
of the north and south walls. To associate them with the 
arcades of a later smaller church simply begs the question | 
of where the outer walls of such a church would have | 
been and whether it would have been any smaller than | 
the one that it was supposed to have replaced. Fourthly, if 
the triple-apsed east end (Phase C) already existed when it 
was decided to reduce the size of the nave, it is hard to 
understand why the central apse at least was not retained 
in use, instead of the cruder apse (Phase B) built in front of 
it. This difficulty vanishes if it is accepted that the Phase C 
apses were built after the apse of Phase B. 
Such a building sequence has already been advanced 
by S. Langé, who attributes the Phase B apse to the eat 
Christian or Byzantine period (1965: 156). Like N 




















apsed ae end had two constructional phases (A 
the earlier one being stylistically similar to, 2 
contemporary with, the completed nave. 
already been given for believing that the 
was built later than the Phase A bases. 
has also been noted that re-employed 
those used for constructing the cru 
were also built into the foundations 
wall of the southern sanctuary (Phase C) 
building would therefore have been 
argued by Negev and Benvenisti, nor B-AC a: 
Langé, but A-B-C. 
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terminating in semi-circular apses. Like the cathedrals of 
Beirut and Tartus and the church of Gaza, to which it is 
architectually similar, it probably had groin-vaulted 
aisles; a groin-vaulted nave is indicated by the collapsed 
clearstorey window. Like Beirut the western bays appear 
to have been shorter than the eastern ones. Also like 
Beirut and Tartus, construction probably began at the 
east end, and the evidence of an opus sectile pavement in 
the nave shows that the building was completed up to the 
west end. The style of the pilasters indicates a twelfth- 
century date, and although the date of commencement of 
work is unknown, it seems likely that the building was 
standing and intact when Caesarea fell to the Muslims in 
1187. 

The crudely built apse and walls belonging to the next 
phase (B) had the effect of blocking off the three eastern 
sanctuaries from the rest of the nave and aisles. The east 
end was later rebuilt (Phase C), to almost the same plan 
as before. The likeliest explanation for the Phase B apse 
and partition is that it would have allowed cathedral 
services to continue in the nave of the church while the 
reconstruction of the chevet was in progress. When the 
new east end was completed, the partition would pre- 
sumably have been demolished; and indeed the fact that 
no part of the foundation of the Phase B work survives 
higher than the assumed floor level of the rebuilt sanctu- 
ary suggests that this may have been done. Since the 
reconstruction also entailed the removal and replacement 
of the eastern responds of the nave arcade, it is also 
possible that the rebuilding would have concerned at 
least one bay of the nave. The stone partition may also 
therefore have supported a temporary wooden roof over 
part of the nave while the vaulting was being rebuilt 
above it. 

The dating of the two later phases (B and C) can be no 
more than tentative. It is possible that the slighting of 
Caesarea’s defences by Saladin in 1191 or by al- 
Mu‘azzam ‘Isa in 1219-20 would also have affected the 
cathedral and might perhaps account for the need to 
rebuild the east end and part of the nave vaulting. By the 
same token, it is unlikely that the Christian rebuilders of 
the town walls and castle in 1217-18, 1228 and 
1251-2 would have left the principal church in ruins, if 
such had been its condition. Indeed the service held in it 
in February 1218 could be interpreted as marking its 
formal restoration to Christian use after perhaps thirty 
years of abandonment. Unfortunately no documentary 
source specifically mentions a destruction or reconstruc- 
tion, and the work could have been put in hand at almost 
any time between 1191 and 1265. We do know, 
however, that the building was being used probably in 
1217, more certainly in 1218 and in 1234-5, and was 


still standing in 1265. The profile of the mouldings 
around the clergy seats in the new sanctuary (fig. 52) 
support a thirteenth-century date for the reconstruction, 
without allowing of any greater precision. Other 
archaeological evidence, however, suggests that the 
fitting out of the interior of the new work was never fully 
completed; this might suggest that work was still in 
progress at the time of the Mamluk attack in 1265, but 
unfortunately does not tell us when it had begun. 


Visited 18.3.79, 14.10.81, 24.4.80, 22.7.82, 20.9.82, 
18.4.82, 27.5.84, 17.8.86. 


Sources 


Caffaro, xvu—xvu (RHC Occ, v.i, 64-5) (1101); Descriptio 
locorum (1131-43), xu, 46 (IHC, u, 108; PPTS, v, 46); de 
Marsy, 154-5, nos. 37-8 (1234-5); Oliver of Paderborn (ed. 
Hoogeweg, 168-9; 290) (1218); R6hricht, Testimonia minora, 
100, no. 81 (Vincent of Beauvais); 259, no. 183 (Paul of 
Pozzuoli (1218); RRH, 60, no. 237 (1145); 275, no. 1051 
(1234); 278, no. 1066 (1235); Thietmar (1217), vin, 44 (ed. 
Laurent, 23); William of Tyre, x, 15 (16) (CCCM, Lxm, 471; 
trans. Babcock and Krey, 1, 437). 


d’Arvieux 1735: u, 15; Bagatti 1979: 193, fig. 73, pl. 64: 
Benvenisti 1970: 137-8, 144-5; Boase 1967: 88; 1977: 101; 
le Camus 1912: 461; Conder and Kitchener 1881: 11, 27, fig.; 
Enlart 1925: 11, 86-8, pl. 6; de Forbin 1819: 78; Frova, Avi- 
Yonah and Negev 1975: 285; Guérin 1874: 1, 326-7: Hagen- 
meyer 1902: 432-4, no. 568; Hazard 1975: 83 n.4, 85-9; 
Holum et al. 1988: 219: 234-5, figs. 170, 176: Ibn al-Furat 
c.1375: u, 70-1; Langé 1965: 159, figs. 100-2; Ludolph of 
Sudheim 1336-41: 64; al-Maqrizi c.1400: 1.ii, 7; Meistermann 
1936: 471, fig.; Negev 1960a: 265; 1960b: 21, pl. 11.1; 1961a: 
82: 1961b; 1962: 413-14, pl. xtvm; 1963: fig. 13; Oderic of 
Friuli 1330: ch. Lxv, 5; Pococke 1743: 1, 59; Pringle 1985b: 
171-2; 1987: 344-5; Rey 1871: 223, pl. xxuid; Riley-Smith 
1971: u, 206; 1991: 38-9; Ringel 1975: 169, 170, 172, 173 
n.46, pl. xxiv.2: Réhricht 1887b: 208 n.3, 310; Roger 1664: 
86-7; Smail 1973: 135; de Vogiié 1860: 368. 


No. 69 Chapel of St Cornelius (?)1405.2118 


An anonymous French text of c.1231 records, 


Outside the walls of the city, there is a chapel where lies St 
Cornelius, whom St Peter baptized and who was archbishop of 
that city after our lord the Holy Father. Near that chapel [var.: 
small chapel] there is a very beautiful stone of marble, large and 
long, that is called the Table of Jesus Christ; there are there two 
small stones, which are round, thick at the bottom and pointed 
at the top, and are called the candlesticks of Our Lord. In that 
chapel [var.: small chapel] lie the two daughters of our lord St 
Philip, who converted and baptized the eunuch; and when he 
had baptized him God took him up and transported him to 
Arsuf, and from Arsuf he came preaching the Name of the Lord 
to the city of Caesarea. (Pelerinaiges, 111 (ed. Michelant and 
Raynaud, 91)) 
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Other thirteenth-century sources also speak of the chapel 
and tomb of St Cornelius and the ‘Table of the Lord’ as 
lying outside the city (Chemins et pelerinages ( —1265/68), 
1, 2 (ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 180-1, 191). Some, 
however, make no mention of any chapel, and while they 
indicate that the ‘Lord's Table’ and the ‘Candlesticks’ (of 
St Peter according to some) stood in the gardens outside 
the city, they seem to imply that the house and tombs of 
St Philip and his four virgin daughters (cf. Acts 21.8-9) 
lay inside (Descriptio locorum (1131-43), xu, 46 (IHC, u1, 
108); Thietmar (1217), vin, 44 (ed. Laurent, 23); Anon. 
saec. xl (1244—), xxxiv (JHC, Iv, 364-6); Anon. x 
(1250-) (IHC, 11, 102); Philip of Savona (1283), Lv1 
(IHC, tv, 246); Oderic of Friuli 1330: ch. xvi, 6, 11-13). 

The feature referred to by pilgrims as the ‘Table of the 
Lord’ may be identified as the remains of the Roman 
circus, lying some 400 m south-east of the east gate of 
the medieval town, and the ‘candlesticks’ as the red 
granite obelisks which formerly stood on its spine wall (cf. 
Conder and Kitchener 1881: 1, 17; plan opp. p. 15; 
Benvenisti 1970: 140-1; Holum et al. 1988: fig. 170). 
This may also be the field containing the ‘Needle of St 
Peter’ that is mentioned in February 1206 (Strehlke, 32, 
no. 40; RRH, 216, no. 810). The chapel of St Cornelius 
was probably a small cemetery chapel, lying in this area. 
Its remains, however, have yet to be identified. 


Sources 


Chemins et Pelerinages, A ( -1265), 1, 2; B (1268), 1, 2 (ed. 
Michelant and Raynaud, 180-1, 191); Pelerinaiges (c.1231), 11 
(ed. Micheland and Raynaud, 91). 


Bagatti 1979: 190; Benvenisti 1970: 140-1; Prawer 1972: 
207; Ringel 1975: 169; de Vogiié 1860: 45. 


No. 70 Church (of St John the Baptist) 
(?)140.212 


Certain houses in Caesarea together with two curtileges 
were granted to the Hospital of St John by Eustace 
Garnier, the first lord of Caesarea (1105/10-—23), and 
confirmed in September 1131 by his son Walter I (Cart. 
des Hosp., 1, 84, no. 94). In January 1153, Pope Eugenius 
III confirmed the Hospitallers’ possession of an obedientia 
de Cesaria, suggesting the existence there of a church 
belonging to the Order (Cart. des Hosp., 1, 167, no. 217). 
The location of the building, however, is unknown. 


Sources 


Cart. des Hosp., 1, 84, no. 94 (1131); 167, no. 217 (1153); 
Hiestand, Vorarbeiten, 1, 210-12, no. 7 (1153); RRH, 35, no. 
139 (1131); RRH Ad, 18, no. 280b (1153). 


Enlart 1925: 11, 87; Ringel 1975: 169. 


No. 71 Church of St Lawrence 
(?)140.212 


Of the various churches consecrated in Caesarea by the 
papal legate Maurice three days after the town fell to the 
Franks in 1101, only two are mentioned by name. These 
were the cathedral of St Peter and the church of St 
Lawrence (Caffaro, xviii (RHC Occ, v.i, 65)). Since the 
Genoese had played a major part in taking the town and 
since their patron saint was St Lawrence, it is probable 
that this church was granted to them; like the other 
churches consecreated on that occasion, it also seems 
likely that it had formerly been a mosque. 

Later in the twelfth century the Genoese claimed to 
have been granted a third of Caesarea by Baldwin I. The 
basis of this claim, however, has been questioned (Mayer 
and Favreau 1976; Hazard 1975: 85 n.67; cf. Kedar 
1986), and there is in any case no evidence for the 
existence of any significant Genoese community in 
Caesarea in the twelfth or thirteenth century. The status 
of the church of St Lawrence is also therefore open to 
question. 

Enlart seeks to identify the church with no. 74 (1925: 
11, 89); but there is no evidence to support him. 


Sources 


Caffaro, xxvii (RHC Occ. v.i, 65). 


Bagatti 1979: 193; Benvenisti 1970: 145; Beyer 1936: 48; 
Enlart 1925: 1, 86; 89; Favreau-Lilie 1987: 17-18; Hagen- 
meyer 1902: 432-3, no. 568; Hazard 1975: 83 n.43, 89; 
Ringel 1975: 169. 


No. 72 Leper House of St Lazarus 
(?)140.212 


In 1160, Lord Hugh of Caesarea granted the Order of St 
Lazarus a garden and two adjoining houses in the town 
which had formerly belonged to his brother Eustace and 
to Arnald Gala respectively; both men had become 
members of the Order. The houses were to be held free of 
rents and services so long as they were inhabited by 
brethren of the Order and were not simply leased to other 
tenants. This stipulation suggests that the grant was 
intended to facilitate the establishment of a house of the 
Order in Caesarea. 


Sources 


de Marsy, 136-7, no. 18 (1160); RRH, 95, no. 361 (1160). 
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No. 73 Chapel of St Mary Magdalene 
(?)140.212 


A French pilgrim text of c.1268 notes: 


Outside the city to the south on a promontory overlooking the 
sea there is a chapel of St Mary Magdalene, who is holy and 
virtuous; and they say that there she did her penance. (Chemins 
et Pelerinages B, 1, 2 (ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 191)) 


These indications might suggest a likely location for the 
chapel in the vicinity of the Roman theatre, though no 
trace of one was recorded in the excavations of 1960 (cf. 
Frova et al. 1966). 

It is uncertain, however, whether this statement 
(made, it may be noted, a short while after Caesarea had 
fallen to the Mamluks) represents a genuine tradition or 
simply a gloss supplied by the compiler of the itinerary. 
The passage comes immediately after a description of the 
chapel of St Cornelius (no. 69). Now two earlier related 
texts describe the chapel of St Mary of the Marshes (q.v.) 
at this point and in somewhat similar terms (Pelerinaiges 
(c.1231), m1 (ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 91); Chemins et 
Pelerinages A ( —1265), 1, 2 (ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 
181)). Another textual tradition, however, describes this 
chapel before Caesarea, and our text does likewise (cf. 
Sains Pelerinages (c.1230), vu (1m) (ed. Michelant and 
Raynaud, 104%)). It seems possible, therefore, that the 
compiler of c.1268, drawing on both traditions, found 
himself with two different references to St Mary of the 
Marshes, and that he resolved the difficulty by altering 
the second one to St Mary Magdalene. There is no other 
reference to such a chapel at Caesarea. 


Sources 


Chemins et Pelerinages B (c.1268), 1, 2 (ed. Michelant and 
Raynaud, 191). 


Bagatti 1979: 194. 


No. 74 Church 1401.2120 


Remains of a building identified as a church were 
recorded by the Survey of Western Palestine just north- 
east of the harbour. No trace of it is any longer visible, 
though it is possible that its foundations may one day be 
excavated. 


The Northern Church is about 18 feet [5.49 m] wide [internally], 
and two bays are standing, the walls some 12 to 15 feet 
[3.66-4.57 m] high. There were ribbed vaults starting from 
corbels which project from a string-course along the walls, 10 
feet [3.05 m] above the present ground level. The door is on the 
north, having a very flat-pointed arch, the crown below the 
string-course. The walls are about 5 feet [1.52 m] thick. A 
curious feature is visible in the sides of the most eastern of the 


two exterior buttresses on the north wall. Small arches are built 
in at the sides, having a pointed form, and an even number of 
voussoirs. The masonry of this building resembles that of the 
town walls. (Conder and Kitchener 1881: 1, 27-8) 


The building seems likely to have been thirteenth 
century. 


Sources 
Benvenisti 1970: 145; Conder and Kitchener 1881: 1, 27-8, 


fig.; Enlart 1925: 1, 89; Guérin 1874: 1, 327 (?); Ringel 1975: 
172. 


No. 75 House of the Teutonic Knights 
(?)140.212 


Some houses and other properties inside and outside 
Caesarea, including two towers on the town wall, were 
granted to the Hospital of St Mary of the Germans in Acre 
by Juliana, lady of Caesarea, in February 1206 (Strehlke, 
32-3, no. 40; 123, no. 128; RRH, 216, no. 810; cf. 
Tibble 1989: 121-3). The Order’s possession of a house 
in Caesarea was confirmed by Pope Innocent III in June 
1209 (Strehlke, 267, no. 298; RRH, 195, no. 732) and by 
Honorius III in December 1216 (Strehlke, 272, no. 303). 


Sources 


Strehlke, 267, no. 298 (1209); 272, no. 303 (1216); RRH, 
195, no. 732 (1209). 


No. 76 Church of St Paul’s Prison 
(?)140.212 


A pilgrim text of the later thirteenth century records: ‘In 
this [city] is a prison over a church where Paul the 
Apostle was detained for a long time by the people’ 
(Anon. saec. x1 (1244— ), xxxiv (IHC, tv, 364)). This 
laconic description might perhaps fit the unidentified 
vaulted structure described below; but there is no par- 
ticular reason to think that that was ever a church. 


Sources 
Anon. saec. xu (1244— ), xxxiv (IHC, tv, 364). 


Oderic of Friuli 1330: ch. txv1, 9. 


Church and Hospital of St Michael 
(Unlocated) 


This foundation, described as lying ‘outside the walls of 
Caesarea’, is discussed fully under Belueir (no. 56). 
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during construction 


cistern below 


53 Caesarea, vaulted building in the N part of the city: plan and section 


1401.2120 


To the north of the cathedral, on the east side of the street 
leading to the north gate, there stand the remains of a 
vaulted building of the late twelfth or thirteenth century 
(fig. 53, pl. cxxim). This was observed by the SWP 
(Conder and Kitchener 1881: u, 28, plan), but has 
received little subsequent attention. The building consists 
of a barrel-vault, some 7.5m wide and at least 16m 
long, divided originally into at least four bays by trans- 
verse ribs with chamfered arisses, of which remains of 
only two survive; these spring from decorated corbels 
(now much weathered) and were not bonded into the 
vault. The vault itself is constructed, like the rest of the 
building, in cut blocks of kurkar. The north and south 
walls of the building are some 1.75 m thick; but the west 
is closed by a wall less than 0.5 m thick, possibly origi- 
nally with a central door, and the east end has gone. The 


Vaulted Building 














second bay from the east is lit by two opposing poin 
arched windows, with internal splays, and there 
doors in the north and south walls of the third bay. 
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Cxxtl Caesarea, vaulted building: general view from Ww 
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cxxiv Caesarea, vaulted building: stair added to the south 
face. 
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cxxv Caesarea, vaulted building: pair of blind relieving 
arches in the north wall. 


On the outside face of the south wall, a steep stair, 
partly corbelled out from the wall and partly carried on a 
rising double arch, led up to the first floor (pl. cxx1v). The 
lower part of the staircase is not bonded with the wall; 
however, the upper part is bonded from the point at 
which the first floor begins. It is evident, however, that a 
first floor was always intended, since there is a vertical 
shaft in the south wall, apparently providing access to a 
cistern under the building. In the north wall, a pair of 
blind arches seem to be intended to relieve the weight of 
the wall upon another underground cavity (pl. cxxv). 
One of these arches has a rectangular vertical shaft in its 
soffit, possibly representing the discharge of a garderobe 
chute. 

The function of this building is uncertain. Although it is 
roughly oriented and could possibly therefore have 
served as a church (cf. no. 76), the orientation seems as 
likely to be due to its position in relation to the street and 
to other surrounding properties. The stairs and chutes 
also seem to indicate a domestic use for the first floor. 








If the ground-floor vault was not a domestic hall, which 
would perhaps be unusual, it might possibly have served 
as the storage basement, or cantina, of a merchant, who 
lived, like many others in contemporary Mediterranean 
port cities, over his shop. Excavation may perhaps one 
day provide some more clues. 


Visited 18.3.79, 20.9.82. 


CHOZIBA 





Dair Mar Jarias, Dair al-Qilt, Monastery of St George 
the Chozibite; S. Maria in Coziba (c.808); Cr. S. 
Georgius in Berria; Gk. (12c.), Choziba; Russian 
(12c.), Kuziva. 


Nos. 77-9 Church and Monastery of St Mary 
in Choziba, including the Chapel of Sts John 
and George of Choziba, and the Cave-Church 
of St Joachim 1890.1389 


History 


The monastery of Choziba clings perilously to the 
northern side of the ravine which the Nahr al-Qilt cuts 
down through the parched Judaean landscape east of 
Jerusalem on its way to the plain of Jericho and the 
Jordan (pl. cxxv1). It began life as a lavra in the 420s, and 
was reorganized as a monastery dedicated to the Mother 
of God by John of Thebes (St John of Choziba) between 
c.480 and 520/30. The life of the monastery’s other great 
figure, St George of Choziba, was recorded by his brother, 
Antony, writing soon after the saint’s death in c.620. The 
buildings of this early foundation seem to have included 
the original chapel, dedicated to St Stephen the Proto- 
martyr (no. 78), and a church of the Virgin Mary (no. 
77), with monks’ cells and a cemetery cut from the 
surrounding rock (Chitty 1966: 150-2, 154-8; Mei- 
nardus 1980: 17-19; Wilkinson 1977: Schneider 1931; 
Compagnoni 1978: 85-7). Other cells were situated 
further down the wadi (Patrich 1988: 66, fig. 26; 1990; 
Patrich, Arubas and Kali 1987). 

It is only in the late eighth century that written sources 
begin to associate the monastery with events in the 
Apocryphal Gospels concerning the parents of the Virgin 
Mary, Sts Joachim and Anne. The monk Epiphanius is the 
first to refer to the House of Joachim (ch. x1 (trans. 
Wilkinson, 121)), though the Commemoratorium de Casis 
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cxxv1 Choziba, monastery of St Mary in Choziba (or St George the Chozibite) in the Wadi Qilt. 


Dei (c. AD 8O8) still gives the monastery’s dedication as 
S. Maria in Coziba (xxxvi (ed. Tobler and Molinier, 303; 
trans. Wilkinson, 137)). The tenth-century Georgian Lect- 
ionary tells us that the Angel announced the forthcoming 
birth of the Virgin Mary to St Joachim in this place (ed. 
Garitte, 132); and in 1106-7, the Russian abbot Daniel 
relates that St Joachim fasted here because of his sterility 
(ch. xxvu (trans. Ryan, 136)). 

An inscription in Greek and Arabic, set above the inner 
gate (see below), records the reconstruction of the mon- 
astery by Ibrahim and his brothers, the sons of Musa of 
Jifna; but the Greek text, which seems to have given a 
date, is unfortunately too badly worn to allow it to be 
read with certainty. Fr Germer-Durand attempts to 
decipher it as the year 950 of the Martyrs (i.e. AD 1234) 
(Lagrange 1892: 442-3), while A.M. Schneider inter- 
prets it as AM 6687 (ap 1179) (1931: 307-9). Neither 
reading can be accepted without question, though a date 
in the reign of the emperor Manuel I Comnenus 
(1143-80) accords better with the surviving architectu- 
ral remains and provides a more plausible historical 
context for the rebuilding than would a date in the 
thirteenth century. 


The visit of John Phocas in 1185 may therefore have 
coincided more or less with the reconstruction of the 
monastery. He writes of it as 


a thing not to be believed when described, and inspiring 
wonder when beheld: for the cells of the monks are the mouths 
of caves, and the church itself and the cemetery is excavated out 
of the solid rock, and is heated to such a degree by the rays of 
the sun that one can see pyramidal-shaped tongues of flame 
bursting forth from the rock. The water which is drunk by the 
monks is ... like that of a stagnant pool, which has been 
warmed by the noonday sun at midsummer ... In this mon- 
astery I saw many holy men, one of whom is a worker of 
wonders, and one who holds direct converse with God. The 
name of this ancient is Luke. It was with some danger that I 
climbed into and out of this monastery, both because of the 
precipitous nature of the place. and the overpowering heat of 
the sun. (x1x (PPTS, v, 25)) 

The later medieval history of Choziba is scarcely 
known. It may be identified as the ‘castle’ of St George in 
the Desert (in Berria) which fell to Saladin in 1187 (Gesta 
Henrici II (RS, xtix.ii, 23)). Unlike the other principal 
monasteries of the wilderness of Judaea, such as St Sabas 
(q.v.), St Theodosius (q.v.) and St Chariton (q.v.), it does 
not figure in later Muslim histories or geographies. 
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Choziba: the monastery, photographed by Gertrude 
Bell when newly rebuilt in Jan./April 1900. 
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though it is mentioned in the early fifteenth century by 
the Russian Grethenios (c.1400: 186). The monastery 
was still ruined and in a state of abandonment in Novem- 
ber 1873, when it was visited by the officers of the SWP 
(Conder and Kitchener 1881: 11, 192-9; cf. Clermont- 
Ganneau 1874a: 88-9). In 1878, however, a Greek 
monk named Kallinikos (1830-1909) settled in the Wadi 
al-Qilt; and by 1901, with assistance from the Greek 
Orthodox Patriarchate of Jerusalem, the monastery was 
rebuilt (pl. cxxvit). A belfry was added in 1952. 


Description of the Monastery 


The monastery is approached from the north-east along a 
pathway scarped from the rock, above which the cells of 
the anchorites are cut into the vertical cliff-face. The 
modern outer gate leads into an elongated rectangular 
outer court, which, from the evidence of painted plaster 
and putlog holes surviving on the rock-face, seems to 
have been occupied in the sixth century by a three-storey 
building, possibly the hospice (see fig. 54). The medieval 
monastery, however, was evidently smaller than _ its 
sixth-century predecessor, for its gateway is approached 
next, 

The medieval gate is set back within a high, pointed- 
arched recess, concealing a narrow machicolation and 
enclosing above the door a splayed rectangular embra- 
sure (pl. cxxvit). The doorway itself has been rebuilt in 
modern times, but seems originally to have been 0.8 m 
wide and covered by a lintel with a segmental relieving 
arch, whose voussoirs have narrowed drafted margins 


and a flat horizontal extrados. Above this and below the 
window, a bilingual inscription in Greek and Arabic is 
built into the wall (see below). 

The gate leads into a pointed barrel-vaulted undercroft 
(1), some 4.5 m wide, 15.5 m long and 8 m high, whose 
principal function was (and is) to form a platform on 
which the main buildings of the monastery are built (pl. 
CxxIx). A modern mezzanine floor of wood seems likely to 
perpetuate an original feature, and increases the usable 
storage space inside the vault. Four windows pierce the 
longer, south-east wall facing the valley: three, like the 
window above the door, are pointed-arched and splayed, 
narrowing to rectangular slits on the outside, while the 
fourth has a broader casemate on the inside, allowing it 
to serve perhaps as a lookout. The inner surrounds of the 
windows are of a light grey freestone, contrasting with 
the yellow limestone of the remainder of the construction. 

A staircase to the right just inside the entrance leads up 
to the principal level of the monastery. Another opening 
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Choziba: the medieval monastery gate, photographed 
c.1920. The inscription is obscured by squeeze paper. 
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Choziba: barrel-vaulted undercroft (1) to the medieval 
monastic buildings. The door at the far end, though 
rebuilt, corresponds to the principal gate to the 
monastery. 
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at the far right-hand (i.e. west) corner of the vaulted room 
leads up to a rectangular chamber (3), measuring 8.8 by 
3.3 m, and then continues for an unknown distance into 
the rock. 

In the south-west or end wall of the undercroft, a door 
1.2 m wide leads into a second vaulted room (2), set at 
right-angles to it (pl. cxxx). This measures some 6 by 
10 m internally, and is built against the rising rock-face 
on the north-west. The two lower windows in its south- 
east wall show that it belongs to the same period as the 
room already described. (An upper window with a 
rounded head seems to have been inserted, or remodelled, 
more recently.) But the junction between the two under- 
crofts also indicates that the south-western one (2) is the 
earlier. Its vault is constructed of roughly rectangular 
blocks, many with worn edges, probably derived from an 
earlier building. In contrast, the later vault (1) is of rubble 
construction and its walls are of roughly squared blocks 








Choziba: the second undercroft (2), with splayed 
embrasures facing the wadi. 


CXXX 


with sharp edges, apparently newly cut for this building. 
It would seem therefore that the twelfth-century rebuild- 
ing began using stone from the destroyed sixth-century 
monastery, and that freshly quarried material was only 
used when this supply was exhausted. 

The layout of the principal level of the monastery has 
been altered substantially since the SWP planned it in 
1873. Their plan shows an open central court with four 
cells on the south-east (above the larger of the under- 
crofts), a larger room on the north-east, the church (no. 
77) and chapel (no. 78) linked by a southern narthex on 
the north, and what appears to be a groin-vaulted 
covered area to the south-west of them. Only the church 
and chapel are recognizable in the layout of the mon- 
astery today, the remaining structures at this level 
having been rebuilt. A doorway at the top of the stairs 
from the undercroft now bears the date 1884; and the 
drinking fountain in the centre of the former courtyard 
area (now vaulted over) is dated 1873. 


Church of St Mary (no. 77) 


The church of St Mary faces north-east and on the north 
side is built up against the rock-face (pls. CxxxI-CxxxII). 
An inscription over the entrance to its southern narthex 
bears the date 1888 and the letters: I(gov)¢ X(ptoto)c 
Nixa. But although the church and narthex have been 
rebuilt in modern times, comparison of the existing 
church with the plan and description made by the SWP in 
1873 suggests that a considerable height of its walls and 
apse may be medieval, though now covered by modern 
plaster and painting; without stripping the plaster and 
examining the masonry and traces of frescos beneath, 
however, it is difficult to tell exactly how much of the 
existing church dates from 1901. 

The church measures internally 11.80/12.16 by 
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SSS eS 
cxxx1 Choziba, church of St Mary (no. 77): nave, 
looking east. 


5.20/5.35 m. It has a simple nave of three bays, termi- 
nating at the east end in a semi-circular apse, 2.90 m 
wide. The central bay is now covered by a dome and 
drum on pendentives, while the other two bays are groin- 
vaulted. Whether the medieval vaulting was similar is 
uncertain, though the pilasters and possibly some of the 
columnar corbels, which support the imposts carrying 
the pointed transverse arches between the bays, may be 
medieval in origin. On the north side of the nave, 
however, the lower portions of these pilasters have been 
cut away just below the corbels, apparently at the time of 
the nineteenth-century rebuilding; and below this a series 
of pointed-arched recesses, of uncertain date but not 
marked on the SWP plan, are let into the wall. From the 
description made by the SWP in 1873. it appears that the 
medieval pilasters (or ‘buttresses’), which evidently sup- 
ported some kind of vaulted roof, were not original 
features of the building: 

The buttresses in the large chapel are 


: evidently later additions, 
for they are built across the se 


cond [i.e, earlier] series of frescoes: 
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cxxxit’ Choziba, church of St Mary (no. 77): central bay of 
the north wall. 











they support the ribs of the vault, and they are of finely dressed 
ashlar. (Conder and Kitchener 1881: m1, 193) 


This earlier phase may possibly have belonged to the 
church of the fifth or sixth century (cf. Conder and Kit- 
chener 1881: 11, 197). 

The church is entered from the narthex on the oa 
through a door in the western bay. Another i 
on the left-hand side of the apse leads into @ ber a 
some 3 by 4 m (Conder and Kitchener 1881: 


schnei plan 1). The SWP also noted a Wit 
Schneider 1931: plan 1) ? aS ia a 
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nysios (see Meinardus 1980: 21-2). Before the modern 
restoration, however, the SWP noted two layers of fresco 
paintings, one on top of the other, the earlier being 
apparently associated with the fifth- or sixth-century 
church and the later with the medieval reconstruction. 
The medieval paintings included figures and inscriptions, 
and are described by Conder and Kitchener (1881: 111, 
193-5; cf. Schneider 1931: 310-14). The figures 
included: St Athanasius (a), St John the Chozibite (b), St 
Gerasimus of Calamon (e), St Joachim (g), the Virgin and 
Child (h), and scenes of the Entombment, the Washing of 
the Apostles’ feet, and the Death of the Virgin Mary (k). In 
the narthex was a painting of the Last Judgement. 

An area within the west and central bays of the church 
is still paved with mosaic (pls. Cxxx1tI-CxxxIVv). At least 
two principal phases are represented. The earlier work 
represents a lattice pattern, composed of smallish tesserae 
(1-1.5 cm), coloured red and black on a white ground. It 
seems to have been laid by at least two mosaicists 
working in a somewhat uncoordinated fashion. One, for 





Choziba, church of St Mary (no. 77): medieval floor 
mosaics surviving in the west and central bays, 
looking east. The patch using smaller tesserae seems 
to be an area of repair, contemporary with the 
nineteenth-century Russian eagle to the top of the 
picture. 
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Choziba, church of St Mary (no. 77): medieval floor 
mosaics, second area of work, looking east. 
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instance, formed his criss-cross pattern with double red 
and black lines of tesserae, with no central motifs; the 
other used only a single red or black line, and put small 
red-in-black roundels in the centre of each square. The 
second area of work also contains a large star-in-circle 
motif (pl. cxxxiv). Between these two areas is a zone of 
later patching, using smaller tesserae, but following the 
same pattern as the second of the earlier mosaicists. The 
same smaller size of tesserae is also used for the represen- 
tation of a two-headed Russian imperial eagle on a white 
ground, depicted a little way to the east. It seems there- 
fore that while the two earlier mosaicists are likely to 
have worked during the Middle Ages (quite possibly the 
twelfth century), the later work dates from the late 
nineteenth century (cf. Avi-Yonah 1981: 300-1, 353: 
Meinardus 1980: 23). 

The surviving portion of medieval mosaic includes two 
enigmatic inscriptions, each within a rectangular border. 
The first, below the eagle and possibly altered by later 
restorers, appears to read: amva. The second reads, in 
capitals: KANM. Before the later nineteenth-century 
restoration, Fr Germer-Durand recorded another inscrip- 
tion next to the doorway, which he read as: 
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D(r)A(avOparne ponoOttt tod 5ovA0v 
ov T(vdtxti@voc) Z E(avOiKov) O 
Friend of man, remember Thy servant 
Indiction VII, 9th day of Xanthikos 


However, the dating of this inscription, which Athana- 
siades has interpreted differently as reading 6069 (ap 
1561), is far from certain (cf. Avi-Yonah 1981: 300-1; 
Lagrange 1892: 443; Schneider 1931: 310). 

Although the iconostasis dates only from 1942, the 
royal doors have been attributed to the reign of Alexius II 
Comnenus (1180-3) (Meinardus 1980: 24). 


Chapel of Sts John and George of Choziba 
(no. 78) 


The chapel of Sts John and George lies north-east of the 
church of the Holy Virgin and is partly built and partly 
cut into the rock (pl. cxxxv). It is quadrangular in shape 
and today is covered by a dome. In the north-east wall, 
two niches are cut into the rock; the right-hand one 
contains the skull of St George of Choziba, while his body 
rests beneath it. A door in the north-west wall shown by 
the SWP as leading into the rock-cut cell behind the apse 
of the main church has now been blocked. This chapel is 
traditionally identified as occupying the site of the fifth- 
century chapel of St Stephen (Meinardus 1980: 21). 

Traces of paintings were seen on the wall of this chapel 
in 1873: 


Over the north door leading into the cells are the figures of St. 
Joachim and St. Anne, with inscriptions, and beneath a subject, 
apparently the Agony. Above the two saints are two hands 
coming out of clouds in the position of benediction. (Conder and 
Kitchener 1881: m1, 195; cf. Weyl-Carr 1982: pl. 7b) 


A completely executed diaper-patterned mosaic, which 
still covers part of the floor area, would seem to date from 
around the sixth century (Meinardus 1980: 21). It may 
have been the source of inspiration for the less competent 
medieval mosaic in the main church. 


Cave-Church of St Joachim (no. 79) 


The cave-church is reached today from the roof of the 
church of St Mary; it is dedicated to St Elias, in recollec- 
tion of the prophet's sojourn in the desert. This particular 
tradition appears to have supplanted a medieval one, 
which identified the cave as the place where St Joachim 
hid himself because of the barrenness of his wife, St Anne. 
The cave is essentially natural, measuring some 4 by 
11 m, with an altar at the north end. Beyond, a narrow 
tunnel forms an escape route to the top of the mountain 
(Meinardus 1980: 24). 





Choziba, chapel of Sts John and George of Choziba 
(no. 78): view northward, showing the north wall 
with traces of medieval wall painting, and the 
sixth-century floor mosaic. 


Epigraphy 
An inscription in Greek (left) and Arabic (right) is cut on a 
single, though now fractured, block of stone above the 


medieval gate to the monastery (pl. cxxxvi). The Greek 
text appears to read: 







‘Avexevio0y 1 ma[potoa] 

HO(vA) Sua x(E)Lpdg [T- 

Bpayip (Kai) tods &- 

deAHové adtod. "E(te1) B(actAeiac) 

X(piotod) M(avtoxpatopos) [-]v 1B M(ap)t(iov) tod 
Hyovpé(vov) Te[pao(ipov] 

This monastery has been restored by Ibrahim : 


brothers, in the year of the reign of Christ A 
[9]50, 12th March, by the Abbot Ge[rasimus]. 


An alternative reading of the date in lines 4-5 is gi 
Schneider: 
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ws. E(tet) 0 
XIIZ (i)v(5) IB M(aptiov) ... 


...in the year 6687 [Ap 1179], Indiction x11, March... 
The Arabic text is more complete and reads: 


This work Ibrahim and his brothers, the sons of Musa, of Jifna, 
have done. May God have mercy on them, as on him who shall 
read it and say Amen. 


(Clermont-Ganneau 1874a: 89; 1896: u, 30-1, fig.; 
Conder and Kitchener 1881: m, 196, fig.; Lagrange 
1892: 442-3; Schneider 1931: 307-9.) 

The inscriptions in the rock-cut cemetery are recorded 
by Schneider (1931: 315-32); but they appear to be 
entirely pre-twelfth century. 


Visited 26.11.80, 28.10.81. 


Sources 


Daniel (1107-8), xxvii (trans. Ryan, 136; de Khitrowo, 26); 
Gesta Henrici II (RS, xi1x.ii, 24) (1187); Phocas (1185), xrx (PG, 
cxxxl, 949; PPTS, v, 25; trans. Wilkinson, 328). 


Athanasiades 1895; Avi-Yonah 1981: 300-1, no. 62; 353, no. 
342b; Bagatti 1957; Baldi 1953: 226-7; Benvenisti 1970: 
365; Clermont-Ganneau 1874a: 88-90; 1896: I, 29-31; 


Choziba: inscription in Greek and Arabic set over the outer gate of the medieval monastery, recording its restoration by 
Ibrahim and his brothers, under Abbot Gerasimus (Ap 1179?). 


Compagnoni 1978: 85-9, pls. Lxxv—Lxxx; Conder and Kitchener 
1881: 11, 192-9; Grethenios c.1400, 186; Hoade 1946: 357; 
1978: 476-8; Koikylides 1901b; Lagrange 1892: 441-6; 
Liguori 1936: 51-6; Mamalades 1961: 72-3; Marti 1880: 
12-13: Meinardus 1966c: 50-1: 1980: 17-28: Meistermann 
1936: 372-3; Moore 1961: 43; Norris 1950: 36; Ovadiah 
1970: 50, pl. 17.37; Palestine 1948: 189; Patrich 1990; 
Patrich, Arubas and Kali 1987; Schiller 1979: 275; Schneider 
1931; Vailhé 1898b; Weyl-Carr 1982: 223, 232 n.61, pl. 7b; 
Wilkinson 1977: 154. 


No. 80 Chapel of St Anne in the Hermitage 
of St John of Choziba 1890.1389 


Description 


The hermitage traditionally identified as that of St John of 
Choziba consists of two caves, one 3.6 m above the other, 
cut into the cliff-face directly over the modern outer gate 
to the monastery and accessible only by ropes and 
ladders. Originally these appear to have been two separ- 
ate cells; but subsequently they were joined together by a 
vertical tunnel in the rock. A detailed survey of the 
hermitage was carried out in 1977 by Y.E. Meimaris, C. 
Katsimbinis and Fr Michele Piccirillo (Meimaris 1978; 
Piccirillo 1978). 

The chapel of St Anne occupies the eastern part of the 
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upper cave. It is roughly rectangular, some 2.6 by 2.6 m 
and 2.5 m high, with a rock-cut altar-table, flanked by 
prothesis and diaconicon, on the east, and a low bench, 
identified as the tomb of St John, against the west wall. 
The south wall. overlooking the wadi, is built of modern 
materials, and it seems likely therefore that the cell origi- 
nally extended further in this direction. The other walls 
are rock-cut and covered with plaster, on which are 
painted a series of frescos. 

The paintings include, on the west wall. a scene 
showing two gazelles flanking a large cross; on the north 
wall (from left to right), four equestrian saints identified 
as St Demetrius, St Leontius, St George and St Theodore, 
the Crucifixion, the enthroned Theotokos flanked by Sts 
John the Baptist and Zacharias, and a scene possibly of St 
Stephen; and, in the central apse of the east wall, the 
figure of Christ seated at table blessing a round stamped 
loaf of holy bread (and possibly also a chalice), with a 
praying saint holding a scroll to his right. Quite possibly 
there were once also paintings on the south wall, but this 
has been rebuilt. 

Below the painted scenes on the west and north walls 
runs a horizontal inscription of imprecation, below which 
is a zone of geometrical patterning imitating opus sectile. 


Sources 


Compagnoni 1978: pl. Lxxxt; Meimaris 1978: Meinardus 
1966a: 121-33, figs. 1-2, pl. Va; 1980: 28-31; Piccirillo 
1978. 


DABBURIYA 


Cr. Buria, Burie, Bures, Bor; Hebr. Dabareth 


In 1101, Buria, then still an uninhabited village, was 
granted by Tancred, prince of Galilee, to the abbey of 
Mount Tabor (Cart. des Hosp., 11, 897-8, ‘Chartes du Mont 
Thabor’, no. 1). In the summer of 1182, a surprise 
Muslim attack caught the inhabitants unawares and they 
fled, so William of Tyre tells us, into the tower which 
protected the suburb (xxu, 15 (14) (CCCM, Lx, 
1027-8); cf. Prawer 1975: 1, 600). This suburbium 
appears to have represented a Frankish settlement 
dependent on the Monastery of Mount Tabor (q.v.), for a 
thirteenth-century pilgrimage text records, ‘Below Mount 
Tabor is a village [casal], which has the name Bourie; and 
it used formerly to be like a faubourg [burke] (Chemins et 





Pelerinages B ( —1268), 11, 16 (ed. Michelant and 
Raynaud, 197)). The ‘customs of Buria’, which evidently 
regulated the affairs of the Latin settlers of this faubourg in 
the twelfth century, are referred to in 1180 in connection 
with another Latin settlement which existed at Palmerium 
(or Palmaria, q.v.), beside the Sea of Gallilee (Cart. des 
Hosp., 1, 908-9, ‘Chartes du Mont Thabor’, no. 19; RRH, 
158, no. 594; cf. Prawer 1980: 136-40). 

It seems unlikely that the Frankish civilian settlement 
ever returned to Dabburiya after the place fell to Saladin 
in 1187 (Aba Shama (RHC Or, tv, 301; 303); ‘Imad 
al-Din (trans. Massé, 37; 99)). In 1239, castrum Burie 
was listed among the Frankish castles and villages still in 
the hands of the Muslims (Deschamps, ‘Etude’, 88; IHC, 
1, 480). Mount Tabor (q.v.) was returned to Frankish 
hands in 1241, lost in 1247 and regained in 1255; it was 
held by the Hospitallers until 1263. 

Apart from the church, the only other medieval build- 
ing to have been noted in Dabburiya is the present 
mosque, which is built on the site of a defensive tower. 
This might possibly incorporate parts of the tower that 
was undermined by the Muslims in 1182, though an 
Arabic inscription set in its wall indicates that it was built 
by al-Mu'azzam ‘Isa in 610 H/ap 1213 (Deschamps 
1939: 59, 122; Guérin 1880: 1, 141 (who mistakes it for 
a church); Petrozzi 1976: 278, fig. 65; Palestine 1948: 
40; Battista and Bagatti 1976: 168-70). 


No. 81 
History 


Parish Church 1852.2331 


The first mention of a church or chapel in Dabburiya 
occurs some twenty years after the final loss of the area to 
the Mamluks. In 1283, Burchard of Mount Sion writes, 
‘At the foot [of Mount Tabor] on the west side facing 
Nazareth there is a chapel built in the place where Our 
Lord, on coming down the mountain, said to his disciples: 
“Tell nobody what you have seen ..."' (v1, 9 (ed. 
Laurent, 47-8)). The building is mentioned as being in 
ruins by James of Verona (1335: 275) and by other 
visitors to Mount Tabor down to modern times. Part of 
the nave was excavated by the Franciscans in 1930 
(Petrozzi 1976: 280, fig. 66-7), but it was not until 
August 1978 that the whole building, or what remained 
of it, was uncovered and planned (Corbo 1978). 


Description 


The remains of the church lie in an area of open ground 
belonging to the Franciscan Custody in the centre of the 
village (pls. cxxxvu—cxxxvull). It would have stood some 
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cxxxvil’ Dabburiya, church (no. $1): view eastward, showing the left-hand side of the west door and remains of the north 
wall, as revealed by excavation in 1930. 


200 m south-east of the fortified tower, but its relation- 
ship to the other buildings of the bourg is unknown. 

The church was built on a site which declines gently 
from north-east to south-west. Thus, while the north wall 
still stands some 0.60—0.80 m high, most of the south 
wall and half of the west wall have completely dis- 
appeared; the footings of the north-eastern part of the 
building are cut from the rock. The surviving masonry is 
throughout of well-cut ashlar. 

What survives of the building indicates that it had a 
rectangular nave, 7 by 16m internally, with a stilted 
semi-circular apse on the east (radius 3.0 m; depth 4 m). 
The nave walls were 1.50 m thick and the apse wall was 
1.15 mand curved externally. The nave was divided into 
three equal bays by rectangular pilasters with engaged 
columns; these may possibly have supported groin- 
vaulting. A single doorway gave access on the west. 
Although only the north part of it remains it seems that it 
would have been a little over 2m wide and set back 
probably within an arched recess. 

On the uphill northern side of the church were found 
remains of a collection tank for water, which fed a cistern 
beneath the nave by means of a channel passing through 





the church's north wall (pl. cxxxvit). Fr Corbo suggests 
that an outcrop of natural rock in the centre of the apse 
may have been accorded some special Biblical sig- 
nificance by the builders of the church (1978: 248). It 
seems as likely, however, that it would have been con- 
veniently covered by a raised sanctuary floor. 


Discussion 


The earliest recorded association of the building with a 
particular Biblical event, namely Christ’s saying to the 
three Apostles who had accompanied Him up Mount 
Tabor, ‘Nemini dixeritis ...’ (Matthew 17.9), is made in 
1283, when the chapel had probably been abandoned for 
almost a century. Attempts to associate it with the nine 
Apostles who remained behind or with Christ's curing of 
the demoniac also represent later explanations for the 
building’s construction. In the absence of any contempo- 
rary evidence for its dedication, it would seem more 
prudent to assume no more than that this was the parish 
church of the Latin settlers of the faubourg of Buria, built 
by the monks of Mount Tabor in the twelfth century. 


Visited 29.7.8 1. 
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cxxxvil Dabburiya, church (no. 81): the north wall 
in 1981. 


Sources 


Burchard of Mount Sion (1283), v1, 9 (ed. Laurent, 47-8; IHC, 
Iv, 156; PPTS, 43). 


Bagatti 1971a: 273-4; Baldi 1955: 333-40; 1973: 234; Boni- 
face of Ragusa 1577: 259; van Bruyn 1725: u, 230; Conder 
and Kitchener 1881: 1, 365-6, 384; Corbo 1978; Hoade 1946: 
448: 1978: 712-13; Israel 1964: 1295; James of Verona 
1335: 275; Mariti 1769: n, 219-20; Meistermann 1936: 549; 
Yves de Lille 1624-6 (1933: 129); Ovadiah 1970: 45, no. 29; 
Ovadiah and Gomez de Silva 1982: 130, no. 12; Palestine 
1944: 1243; 1948: 40; Petrozzi 1976: 275-83, figs. 66-7; 
Pococke 1743: 1, 65; Quaresmi 1626: 1, 637; Robinson 1841: 
11, 210; Roger 1664: 67; Suriano 1485a: 143; 1485b: 158. 


DAIR AL-ASAD see 
al-BA INA 


55 Dabburiya: plan of the church 
(no. 81). 


DAIR AL-BALAH 





Cr. Darum, Darom, Darium, Daron; Med. Ar. 
al-Darum, al-Darin. 


No. 82. Parish Church (of St George?) 
0883.0917 


History 


Dair al-Balah lies 19 km south-west of Gaza and 1.5 km 
from the sea, on what in the twelfth century would have 
been the southern border of the Kingdom of Jerusalem (cf. 
William of Tyre, xx, 19 (CCCM, txut, 937); Philip of 
Savona, Liv (IHC, tv, 244)). William of Tyre tells us that, 
according to a local tradition, there had existed at Darum 
in earlier times a Greek monastery, from which the place 
derived its name, Dayr al-Rium, or ‘house of the Greeks’. 
The same tradition is repeated by later writers (e.g. James 
of Vitry, Hist. Or., xt (ed. Bongars, 1070; IHC, I f 
310-12); Suriano 1485b: 185-6); but the etymologic 
part of this explanation at least would appear te 
without foundation. Al-Dariim, derived from the He 
Darom, was the name applied by al-Mugaddasi (c.9 
the territory of Bait Jibrin; and Yaqit, writing ai 
1225, identifies al-Darim with the castle know 
Franks as Darum or Darom (Le Strange 1890: 
437; Marmardji 1951: 22, 33, 71-2; Abel 
420-3). None the less, Darum was considered 
ecclesiastics in the twelfth century to h 
former location of an Orthodox see, for 
1168, Pope Alexander III confirmed to the 
Jerusalem, Amalric of Neslé, direct jurisdiction ov 

dioceses in which there were no longer any t 
specifying by name Jericho, Daron and Nablus (B 
Bautier, 275-8, no. 142; Hiestand, Vorarbeiten, 
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244-6, no. 91; RRH, 114, no. 439; cf. Mayer (HE) 1977: 
199-205; Hamilton (B) 1980: 78). 

By this date a Latin church probably already existed at 
Darum. Earlier in the reign of Amalric (1162-73), a small 
rectangular castle had been built there, around which 
there subsequently developed a faubourg with, as 
William of Tyre tells us, its own church: 


Here a few cultivators of the fields near by had united with 
some traders and formed a little settlement. They built a 
village [suburbium] and a church not far from the castle and 
took up their abode there. It was a pleasant spot where condi- 
tions of life for people of the lower ranks were better than in 
cities. (xx, 19 (trans. Babcock and Krey, 11, 373; cf. CCCM, 
LxI, 937)) 


Later on this settlement is recorded as having its own 
court of burgesses (John of Ibelin, Livre, ccLxx (RHC Lois, 
1, 419)). 

In 1170, the town was sacked by Saladin and the 
inhabitants took refuge in the castle, where some at least 
of them succeeded in holding out until help arrived 
(William of Tyre, xx, 19 (CCCM, Lx1, 936—7)). In 
August 1187, Darum fell to Saladin, who installed his 
own garrison in the castle (Itin. Ric., 1v, 23; v, 7 (RS, 
XXxvuILi, 280, 318-19); Baha’ al-Din, xxxv (PPTS, x11, 
117)). But in May 1191, the castle, by now a somewhat 
more formidable structure than the fortification erected 
by Amalric, was stormed by Richard I of England (Itin. 
Ric., v, 39 (RS, xxxvut.i, 352-6); Ambroise, lines 
9223-9; Baha’ al-Din, cxL1x (PPTS, xu, 337)). Richard 
granted it to Henry of Champagne, but the following year 
had it dismantled when he was forced to evacuate 
Ascalon. The church is last mentioned in February 1192, 
when Richard rescued a party of Christians who had been 
imprisoned inside it (Itin. Ric., v, 7 (RS, xxxvulLi, 319)). 
(On the castle and settlement, see: Abel 1940b: 67-70; 
Deschamps 1934: 15, 19, 24, 44, 54 n.1, 55 n.4, 86-8; 
1939: 14-15, 21, 236-7; Prawer 1980: 107-9; Pringle 
1988: xxxv—xxxvi.) 


Y, 







iff LLL 


Description 


The precise location of the medieval castle is now 
unknown, though the fact that Yaqit says that from it 
one could see the sea suggests that it occupied an elevated 
position, perhaps near the centre of the present village (Le 
Strange 1890: 437). 

The site of a former church in Dair al-Balah is identified 
as that now occupied by the principal mosque, some 
200m south of the village centre. Unfortunately the 
mosque was rebuilt in reinforced concrete in 1951, and 
all trace of the earlier building was removed in the 
process. This earlier mosque, however, was seen and 
described by the officers of the Survey of Western Pal- 
estine in 1875: 


The mosque in the village is called Jamia el Khidr, and stands, 
traditionally, on the site of a large monastery. The building was 
entered from a courtyard on the south. It proved to be a 
Christian chapel, 5 paces [3.75 m?] north and south by 11 
paces [8.25 m?] east and west, on a line 112° west. On the 
north, and on the south wall is a buttress. On the east are three 
apses, the side ones being mere niches. One of the steps from the 
door in the south wall has on it remains of a Greek inscription. 
On the floor of the chapel is a slab, now broken. It appears to 
have been a tombstone, [more likely a panel of a chancel screen] 
6 feet [1.83 m] long by 2 feet 6 inches [0.76 m] high, having on 
it two Maltese crosses, each with the letters A and Q. 

In the wall of the court pillar-shafts of marble, and a bit of 
well-moulded cornice have been built in. There are also two 
Greek inscriptions, one on the floor of the chapel near the east 
end, one on a slab now used on a well in the courtyard; this 
second has a hole cut through the slab, 10 inches [0.25 m] 
diameter, obliterating part of the inscription. There is a modern 
masonry cenotaph, placed north and south, in the middle of the 
chapel, said to be the tomb of Mar Jirjis or el Khtidr, both names 
for St. George. (Conder and Kitchener 1881: 11, 247-8) 


Discussion 


To judge from the amount of Byzantine material used in 
it, it seems likely that this church occupied the site of a 
fifth- or sixth-century church, but was not itself neces- 
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56 Dair al-Balah: plan of the church (no. 82). 
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sarily so early in date. Indeed, its unicameral plan with 
an eastern apse and apsidioles recalls the twelfth-century 
chapels built by the Franks in Transjordan at Montreal 
(q.v.), al-Wu'aira (q.v.) and Karak (no. 130); though it 
may be noted that the church at Dair al-Balah was much 
smaller than any of these and its method of roofing is not 
recorded. The small size and rustic character of the build- 
ing. however, would accord well with the description of 
the settlement given by William of Tyre: and the late 
survival of the dedication to Mar Jirjis (St George) and the 
record of 125 Christian families still living in Dair 
al-Balah at the end of the sixteenth century would also 
suggest that the date of the church's conversion into a 
mosque was relatively late (cf. Hiitteroth and Abdulfattah 
1977: 144; Bagatti 198 3a: 178). 


Visited 13.6.81. 


Sources 


Bresc-Bautier, 275-8, no. 142 (1168); Hiestand. Vorarbeiten, 
m1, 244-6, no. 91 (1168); Itin. Ric., v. 7 (RS, xxxvuLi, 319); 
RRH., 114. no. 439 (1168): William of Tyre, xx, 19 (CCCM, 
Lxtl, 937; trans. Babcock and Krey, 1, 373). 


Abel 1940b: 69-70; Augustinovié 1972: 13; Bagatti 1983a: 
177-8. fig. 27.1-2: Benvenisti 1970: 174; Beyer 1951: 177: 
Conder 1875a: 160-1; Conder and Kitchener 1881: 11, 234, 
247-8, fig.: Deschamps 1934: 88: Guérin 1868: 11, 223; Ham- 
ilton (B) 1980: 78, 91; Mayer (HE) 1977: 200; Meistermann 
1936: 44; Palestine 1929: 30; 1948: 193; Prawer 1980: 108; 
Rey 1883: 402; Suriano 1485b: 185-6. 


Khirbat DAIR AL-FIQYA 





Kh. Ras ad-Dair; Cr. Dere 


No. 83 (?) Chapel 1762.1609 


Half of the tithes from the villages of Dere and Turbasaim 
(Turmus ‘Aiya: 177.160) were conceded to the abbey of 
Mount Tabor by Patriarch William I in 1145, to help the 
abbey maintain its church at Sinjil (q.v.) (Bresc-Bautier, 
83-5, no. 24; RRH, 59, no. 234). In October 1175, the 
abbey handcd over its rights in all three villages as well as 
the church in Sinjil to the Holy Sepulchre (Bresc-Bautier, 
310-11, no. 159; RRH, 141-2, no. 530). 

Remains of a chapel and monastery at Dair al-Fiqya 
were noted by the Survey of Western Palestine and identi- 
fied as Crusading work (Conder and Kitchener 1881: 11, 
331). All trace of this building now seems to have dis- 


appeared, however, and excavation would probably be 
needed to confirm whether this attribution was indeed 
correct, or whether perhaps the building belonged to an 
earlier period. 


Sources 


Bagatti 1979: 123; Conder and Kitchener 1881: 11, 331; Pal- 
estine 1929: 87; 1948: 97; Rey 1883: 382. 


DAIR AL-KAUKAB 





Kh. Shaikh Ibrahim, Kh. Dar Ibrahim, Kh. Dair Asur; 
Syriac, dy'r Kwkb. 


No. 84 Monastery of St Elias (Mar Elia) 
1581.1574 


History 


The known history of the monastery of St Elias near 
‘Abud is contained in three colophons of a Palestinian 
Syriac Gospel book in the Vatican Library (see Lagrange 
1925: 499-500; Milik 1960a: 201-2). From these we 
learn that the monastery, also known as the ‘monastery 
of the Star’ (dy’r Kwkb), was founded by a priest named 
Elias, a native of ‘Abud, who by 1030 was serving as a 
monk in the convent of Abbot Moses near Antioch. The 
new monastery, founded presumably after 1030, was 
endowed with lands given by the people of ‘Abud and 
provided with a library copied by the same Elias in 
Antioch. It seems reasonable to assume that this mon- 
astery survived into the twelfth century, though proof is 
lacking. 


The Site 


The identity of the site remained a mystery until the 
1950s, when the Latin priest of ‘Abud learned from some 
older villagers that the name Dair al-Kaukab had for- 
merly been applied to a ruin some 1.5 km south-east of 
the village, known since the nineteenth century as Kh. 
Shaikh Ibrahim (Milik 1960a: 203). The site occupies the 
angle between the main road to ‘Abud and the road to 
Dair Abu Mashal. The visible remains extend over an 
area some 70 m square, sloping to the north and planted 
with olives. They include walls built of well-dressed 
ashlars. Excavations would be required, however, to 
make sense of the building plan and its phases. Among 
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the recognizable features may be discerned the base of 
tower, some 7 by 10 m, with a door in one of the longer 
(S) walls; the ashlar course heights measure from bottom 
to top. 51, 68, and 42 cm respectively. Also noted was a 
stretch of wall containing a doorway covered by a lintel, 
with slots for the wooden bar to secure the door. 


Visited 1.6.81. 


Sources 


Bagatti 1979: 119-20; Guérin 1874: 1, 86; Lagrange 1925: 
499-500: Milik 1960a: 201-4: Palestine 1948: 100. 


Khirbat DAIR AL-QASSIS 


1533.1667 


Victor Guérin noted in the 1870s at this site a small 
mosque. with a pointed relieving arch above its door 
decorated with godrons in the manner of certain Cru- 
sader buildings in Palestine (1874: 11, 145). This observa- 
tion led G. Beyer to suggest the possible identification of 
the site with the unlocated abbey of St John the Evangelist 
(q.v.), which is known to have been in the diocese of 
Lydda (1951: 169). There is no particular reason, 
however, to suppose that the arch in question was Cru- 
sader: and indeed Guérin took it to be Muslim work. No 
Frankish building remains were seen when the site was 
visited in June 1981, though medieval occupation is 
attested by glazed slip- and graffita wares littering the site, 
and by a pointed barrel-vault giving access to a rock-cut 
cave. The main structural remains, however, are of the 
late Roman and Byzantine periods. 


Visited 1.6.81. 


Sources 


Bagatti 1979: 129; Beyer 1951: 169; Conder and Kitchener 
1881: 11, 331-2; R. Gophna and S. Gutman, in Kochavi 1972: 


230, no. 197; Guérin 1874: 11, 145; Palestine 1929: 88; 1948: 
93. 


DAIR HAJLA 


Dair Mar Hanna Hajla, Qasr Hajla, present 
Monastery of St Gerasimus; Cr. Bethagla; Gk. (12c.) 
Kalamoénos moné; Rus. (12c.) Kalamoniya 


No. 85 Monastery Church of Our Lady of 
Kalamon 1976.1365 


History 


Although its precise origins are obscure, the monastery of 
Kalamon was most likely founded in the third quarter of 
the fifth century in the same period as the nearby mon- 
astery of St Gerasimus (q.v.). It took its name from the 
reeds (Greek, kalamoi) growing around ‘Ain Hajla. The 
monastery seems to have been occupied almost without a 
break until the twelfth century (see Vailhé 1899: 
122-16; Augustinovié 1951: 108). Early in that century 
Abbot Daniel (1106-7) refers to the monastery of the 
Holy Virgin at Kalamoniya as surrounded by walls and 
inhabited by twenty monks. He also associates it with a 
place where the Holy Family rested on their way to Egypt, 
and mentions a miraculous icon of the Virgin Mary (ch. 
XXXIV (trans. Ryan, 138)). 

A bilingual inscription from the monastery records in 
Greek that it was restored at the time of Patriarch John 
and Abbot Jacob (see below). The patriarch may be 
identified as John IX, the exiled Greek patriarch of Jeru- 
salem, who assisted at the council of Constantinople in 
1157 (Englezakis 1973). Since we know that the mon- 
astery of St John the Baptist (q.v.) in the Jordan valley 
was restored by the emperor Manuel I Comnenus 
(1143-80), it appears probable that the monastery of 
Kalamon was also rebuilt at that time (Lagrange 1892: 
440-1; Vailhé 1899a: 116-17; Augustinovié 1951: 
108-9). 

The twelfth-century restoration was probably complete 
by 1185, when John Phocas visited the monastery. He 
writes, 


The monastery of Kalamon itself is built with towers and 
curtain walls of fine squared stone: and in the middle of it is sited 
a spacious domed church, seated upon cylindrical vaults. 
Adjoining this on the right-hand side is another exceedingly 
small domed church, built, so they say, in the time of the 
Apostles, in the apse of which there is an image of the Mother of 
God holding in her arms the Saviour Christ; this displays the 
form, colour and height of the image of the Hodegetria in 
Constantinople. 


Phocas adds that according to an ancient tradition this 
icon had been painted by St Luke and that one of its 
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miraculous properties was to give off a sweet smelling 
odour (ch. xxiv (PG, cxxxt, 953)). 

The monastery was still occupied by Greek monks at 
the end of the thirteenth century (Burchard of Mount 
Sion, vu 40 (ed. Laurent, 58)), but by this time it was 
already being identified as the monastery of St Gerasimus 
(q.v.) alter the nearby monastery of that name which had 
by then been abandoned. This in turn gave rise to the 
mistaken idea of Western pilgrims that the dedication was 
to St Jerome. The monastery was rebuilt in 1588, de- 
stroyed around 1734 and rebuilt in its present form in 
1882-5 (Schneider 1938b: 41, 42 n.2). The site was 
visited and described by the Survey of Western Palestine 
both before and during this last restoration, in 1873, 
1875 and 1882 (Conder and Kitchener 1881: 11, 
213-17). 


Description 


The medieval monastery lies 1 km south-west of ‘Ain 
Hajla, 6.5 km south-east of Jericho and 3.5 km west of 
the present course of the Jordan. The church occupies the 
northern part of a complex measuring overall some 50 m 
(E-W) by 38 m (N-S) (see fig. 57; pl. cxxxix). It is built, as 
Phocas describes it, on a raised foundation of three 
rubble-built parallel vaults, semi-circular in profile and 
running east-west. The central vault, 4 m wide, consists 
of a series of groin-vaults springing from six rectangular 
piers, 1.40 m wide, while those flanking it are narrower 
(2.30 m) and half groin- and half barrel-vaulted. The 
spacing of the four eastern piers corresponds with that of 
the piers which carry the vaulting of the present upper 
church, while the two western ones now support the 
church’s west wall. It seems quite possible, therefore, as 
Schneider suggests, that the church for which the base- 
ment was originally built extended an extra bay further 
west, corresponding thereby to the plan of the sixth- or 
seventh-century church of St Euthymius (q.v.) (1938b: 
41-3). The plan made by the SWP, however, indicates 
that the present church, built in the 1880s, has the same 
overall dimensions as those of its immediate predecessor; 
furthermore, medieval graffiti were discovered on the 
west wall of that building (see below), demonstrating that 
the ground plans of the medieval and modern churches 
are virtually identical. 

Little of the masonry of the present church appears to 
be medieval, save for the east end and perhaps parts of its 
outer walls. This church is 12.15 m wide internally and 
17.75m long. Within this rectangular space there is 
enclosed at the east end a semi-circular apse (diameter 
3.90 m) flanked north and south by rectangular sacris- 
ties; from the southern of these a staircase leads up over 












cxxxIx  Dair Hajla, church and monastery of St Mary (no. 
85), rebuilt as the monastery of St Gerasimus in 
1882-5: from the north-east. 


the top of the apse. The plan of the east end is identical to 
that shown on the SWP plan and should therefore date to 
before 1875; and indeed, the apse still bears traces of 
paintings of the fifteenth or sixteenth centuries (see 
below). The basement foundations and the SWP plan 
suggest that the vaulting of the nave would have been of 
the cross-in-square type, with a central dome. West of the 
nave was an exonarthex, 4.80—-5.00m wide. As 
Schneider suggests, this may possibly have occupied the 
space originally taken up by the western bay of the 
pre-twelfth-century church. 

Flanking the south wall of the main church, in a 
position corresponding to the first nave bay and at the 
same level, the SWP recorded another smaller chapel, 
which unfortunately has now been completely destroyed 
and rebuilt (pls. cxt—cxLI). 
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57a _Dair Hajla: plan of the monastery (no. 85) 
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57b  Dair Hajla: plan of the church of Our Lady of Kalamon (no. 85). 


The second or smaller chapel was more perfect. having a sort of 
tower or octagonal lantern over the body of the building, 
supported by groined vaulting forming pendentives, the arches 
springing from the corners of the building. The chapel measured 
[2.90 m] across by [4.27 m] long, interior measure; it had a 
door [0.74 m] wide on the west, a window [0.81 m] wide on 
the north, two windows [0.61 m] broad on the south. On the 
east was the apse, equal in breadth to the chapel, but having 
two little apses within it, the northern [1.58 m] diameter, 


[0.91 m] deep, the southern [0.74 m] in diameter, and [0.56 m] 
deep. The total height of the chapel was [4.88 m]; the lantern 
above the interior was a circle [2.74 m] diameter with four 
windows: it was [1.83 m] high to the cornice, making a total 
[6.7 m] from the floor. (Conder and Kitchener 1881: 11, 213) 


A photograph taken by the SWP (pl. cx.) shows that the 
west door was pointed and had an external hood-mould; 
above it was a lancet window. Just west of this door, 
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cxt Dair Hajla, church and monastery of St Mary (no. 85): small chapel 
flanking the south side of the church, photographed by the SWP in 
1873/5. 


another door led into the central bay of the main church. 
The first-floor vestibule which linked the two churches 
apparently continued the full length of the main church 
building (Conder and Kitchener 1881: 11, 214). 


Decoration 


Remains of a mosaic pavement with red, black and white 
tesserae survive in the north aisle of the church. They 
consist of four panels of abstract interlace designs, each 
probably originally some 2 m square but with the south- 
ern halves now cut away (pl. cxLi). Schneider dates them 
to the late sixth century (1938b: 41-3); but closer paral- 
lels for the rather straggling interlace may be found in the 
eleventh-century mosaics in the Monastery of the Cross 
(q.v.) (Avi-Yonah 1981: 353, no. 342; pl. 45). 

In the 1870s, both the church and the subsidiary 
chapel had paintings on their walls, but in 1882 Conder 
noted that most of these had been scraped off by the 
rebuilders (1881: 111, 217n.), Fragments of those in the 
main church survive in the apse, however, and appear to 
be of fifteenth- or sixteenth-century date (information 
kindly given by L.-A. Hunt and A.-M. Weyl-Carr). The 
upper register, of which only some of the figures’ feet are 
left, seems to have represented the Virgin Mary enthroned, 
flanked by at least two people on either side; below this 
was a row of haloed saints or Apostles, separated by 
tower-like buildings (pl. cxtim). In the lower register is a 





Dair Hajla, church and monastery of St 
Mary (no. 85): the same view as pl. cx1, 
photographed in 1981. 


CXLI 


row of coped bishops, each a little more than life size. The 
other paintings and painted inscriptions are described by 
Conder and Kitchener (1881: 11, 215-16). 

The icon of the Virgin Mary which Daniel and Phocas 
saw in the smaller chapel in the twelfth-century is now 
preserved in the chapel of St Constantine in the Greek 
Orthodox Patriarchate in Jerusalem (1982). 


Associated buildings 


The complex of buildings planned by the SWP enclosed a 
roughly rectangular area some 50 by 38m with, as 
today, a courtyard containing a cistern immediately 
south of the main church. Most of the surrounding build- 
ings, however, were demolished and replaced by new 
structures in the 1880s. Conder and Kitchener note that 
the outer walls and towers were constructed with large 
stones with drafted margins. 


Epigraphy 


A bilingual inscription survives on a limestone block, 
0.48 m wide, 0.33 m high and 0.23-0.28 m thick (pl 
CXLIV). The texts appear one above the other on a raised 
tabula ansata. | am very grateful to Professor Cyril Mango 
for the following reading of the Greek text, made froma 
photograph: 
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ek ed es ws a * 
re? Rae Be op: oes Ma Mis. 


ry im 2 BJ 
cxtu Dair Hajla, church and monastery of St Mary (no. 85): 
mosaic in the north aisle. 


‘Avexleviobi Y PI po- 

yi} Tavt Ev ipéepEs T(Od) 

1@] n(at)prapx(ov) Kai ‘TaxoB(ov) t(od) 
iyoup(évov) 


The name John, apparently seen by Lagrange (1892: 
440), is no longer visible. The text reads: 


This [holy ?] monastery has been renewed in the 
time of the patriarch John and of the abbot 
Jacob. 


The Arabic text which follows the Greek is too damaged 
to allow any improvement to be made to Lagrange’s 
reading (1892: 440): 


In the Name of God, This work has been achieved 
by the master [. . .] and the master [. . .] May God 
pardon them! 


The patriarch was probably John IX, the exiled Orthodox 
patriarch of Jerusalem, who attended the council of Con- 
stantinople in 1157 and whose name is recorded in the 








thirteenth-century typicon of the monastery of St John 
Chrysostomos in Cyprus (Englezakis 197 3). 

The SWP recorded among some medieval graffiti on 
the outer face of the west wall of the main church the two 
names Piquet and Petre ... le Seneschal (Conder and 
Kitchener 1881: 111, 216). It is tempting to identify the 
latter with Peter, Reynald of Chatillon’s seneschal in 
1180, who would doubtless at some time have passed 
this way (cf. RRH, 159, no. 596; Delaborde, 89, no. 41). 


Visited 24.1.81. 


Sources 


Anon. Graecus (13c.), xm (PG, cxxxtu, 988): Burchard of 
Mount Sion (1283), vu. 40 (ed. Laurent, 58; [HC, 1v. 168: 
PPTS, 58); Daniel (1106-7), xxxiv (trans. Ryan, 138; de Khi- 
trowo, 30-1); Phocas (1185), xxm: xxiv (PG. cxxxur, 952-3: 
PPTS, v, 27: 29; trans. Wilkinson, 329, 331). 


Augustinovié 1951: 108-9, 184-5, 189-99, fig. 61-4: Avi- 
Yonah 1981: 353, no. 342, pl. 45: Benvenisti 1970: 366; 
Boniface of Ragusa 1577: 20: de Caumont 1418: +7: Conder 
and Kitchener 1881: m1, 173, 178, 213-17, fig.; Federlin 
1903: 148f: Grethenios c.1400: 187: Hamilton (B) 1980: 
166-7: Hoade 1978: 493: Humbert of Dijon 1332: 537: Igna- 
tius of Smolensk 1405: 153-4: James of Verona 1335: 
214-15; Johns 1937: 24 (J6): Koikilides 1902; Lagrange 1892: 
440-1; Mamalades 1961: 77-8; Marti 1880: 14-15: Maun- 
drell 1697a: 455: 1697b: 115: Meinardus 1966c: 51-2: 1980: 
40-5: Meistermann 1936: 382-3; Moore 1961: 44; Nau 
1679: 376-7: Nicolas of Poggibonsi 1346-50: 86: Norris 
1950: 34: Palestine 1929: 218: 1948: 191; Peter de Pennis 
c.1350: 371-2; Posniakov 1561: 332n., 333: Quaresmi 1626: 
u, 566; Robinson 1841: 1, 269-71: de Rochechouart 1461: 
256; Runciman 1954: 1, 391 n.1: de Saulcy 1853: u, 147-8: 
Schiller 1979: 286: pl. (wrong caption); Schneider 1938b; 
Vailhé 1899a; 1899b: 520; Zozimos 1421: 217: Zvallart 
1585a: 238. 





extut Dair Hajla, church of St Mary (no. 85): middle 
register of paintings in the apse. 
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CXLIN 


DAMIETTA 





Cr. Damiata, Damyata; Ar. Dumyat. 


Damietta stands on the right bank of the main eastern 
branch of the Nile, below al-Mansura and about 12 km 
from its mouth. The town was twice under Crusader 
control: first. between 5 November 1219 and the first 
week of September 1221, when it was held by the army 
of the Fifth Crusade, led by King John of Brienne and 
Pelagius, the papal legate (Prawer 1975: u, 159-62; 
166-70; Runciman 1954: 1, 162-9; Van Cleve 1969: 
418-28; Powell 1986: 157-91), and then from 5 June 
1249 to 6 May 1250, when it was occupied by the 
Crusaders led by King Louis IX of France (Prawer 1975: 
i, 328-35; Runciman 1954: m1, 262-74; Strayer 1969: 
494-504). 

In 1219, Damietta was strongly defended by triple 


Dair Hajla, church and monastery of St Mary (no. 85): inscription in Greek and Arabic recording the renewal of the 
monastery at the time of Patriarch John and Abbot Jacob in the later twelfth century. 















walls, strengthened by towers and an assortment of 
bolt- and stone-firing artillery (Oliver of Paderborn, 
XXXVIII-XXXIX (ed. Hoogeweg, 237—40)). When it fell it 
was evidently the Franks’ intention to raise it to the 
status of a metropolitan see; but no archbishop was 
elected before the town was lost again (Van Cleve 1969; 
420). 

Thirty years later, mosques were again turned into 
churches; and among the Latin religious orders to which - 
King Louis granted properties in the town there figure the 
Templars, the Hospitallers, the Teutonic Knights, the 
Franciscans, the Order of St James (Santiago), the Order — 
of the Holy Trinity (or Redemptorists, who also had a 
house in Acre: q.v.) and the Knights of St Lazarus, 
had a house near that of the patriarch (Continuati 
Guillaume de Tyr (RHC Occ, n, 592, 594); Richard, 
dation d'une église’, 53). Doubtless these orders 
have arranged chapels for themselves, if only 
more permanent in nature than the portable 
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which Joinville took with him on the campaign (1, 8 
(trans. Shaw, 238)). 

Only two Latin churches are recorded by name during 
the two brief Crusader occupations of the town. Of the 
Coptic churches we hear nothing (see, however, Nicolas 
of Poggibonsi 1346-50: 144). 


No. 86 Cathedral Church of St Mary 
31°49’ E 31°26'N 


History 


The great mosque of Damietta was formally consecrated 
as a church and dedicated to the Virgin Mary by Pelagius, 
the papal legate, on the Feast of the Purification (2 
February) 1220 (Van Cleve 1969: 420). The building 
had apparently been rebuilt in 1107 (Richard 1962: 40 
n.l). A contemporary description gives some clues at 
least to its appearance during the first Latin occupation: 


It is seen to be laid out on a square plan, almost as wide as it is 
long. and carried on 141 (or 139) marble columns, forming 
seven galleries (or colonnades: portici). In the centre is a long 
wide open space, in which a pyramid rises up in the manner of a 
ciborium. Against the outside of the western wall a spiral [stair] 
rises on high like a bell-tower. Four principal altars were set up 
in it: the first dedicated to St Mary, the second to Peter, Prince of 
Apostles, the third to the Holy Cross, and the fourth to St 
Bartholomew, on whose feast day the river tower was captured. 
(Oliver of Paderborn, xxx1x (ed. Hoogeweg. 239); cf. Vincent of 
Beauvais (ed. R6hricht, Testimonia minora, 105)) 


One of the towers of the town walls was reserved for the 
archbishop of Damietta, another for the papal legate 
(Oliver of Paderborn, xxxIx (ed. Hoogeweg, 239-40)). 
When Damietta was reoccupied by the Crusaders in 
June 1249, one of King Louis’ first acts was to convert the 
mosque back once more into a church (Continuation de 
Guillaume de Tyr (RHC Occ, 11, 592)). The building was 
subsequently used for a series of processions organized by 
the papal legate to speed the safe arrival of the count of 
Poitiers (Joinville, 11, 5 (trans. Shaw, 209)), and for a 
service of thanksgiving (Matthew Paris, Chron. majora 
(RS, tvi.vi, 166-7); cf. Richard 1962: 40, 50). In 
November 1249, Louis granted the archbishop two 
towers on the town wall together with adjoining houses, 
a mosque converted into a house and an adjacent square; 
and to the canons of the cathedral he gave an enclosed 
area (claustrum) extending from the steps leading on to 
the town wall next to the smaller of the two towers as far 
as the road separating the house of the patriarch from 
that of the Order of St Lazarus (Richard, ‘Fondation d’une 
église’, 51-4; cf. 40-1). Although no archbishop is 
named in this document, it is known that Louis had 
nominated a Breton called Giles to the see; in 1253, he 


became archbishop of Tyre (Richard 1962: 51 n.2; Ham- 
ilton (B) 1980: 266). 

The great mosque of Damietta was rebuilt early in the 
fourteenth century, and nothing now remains of the 
building that twice during the thirteenth century became 
a Latin cathedral (Richard 1962: 40 n.1; Salmon (G) 
1902). 


Sources 


Continuation de Guillaume de Tyr (RHC Occ, 1, 592, 594) (1249); 
Joinville, 11, 5 (trans. Shaw, 209) (1249); Matthew Paris, Chron. 
majora (RS, Lvi.vi, 166-7) (1249); Oliver of Paderborn, xxx1x 
(ed. Hoogeweg, 239) (1220); Richard, ‘Fondation d'une église’, 
51-4 (1249); Vincent of Beauvais (ed. R6hricht, Testimonia 
minora, 105) (1220). 


Prawer 1975: 11, 161; Richard 1962; Riley-Smith 1971: 179; 
Runciman 1954: 111, 165, 263; Salmon (G) 1902; Van Cleve 
1969: 420. 


No. 87 Church of St Bartholus (Unlocated) 


At the time of the first Frankish occupation of Damietta, 
between 1219 and 1221, a certain Bernardino Villano 
from San Gimignano died there and was buried outside the 
city at the church of St Bartholus. To judge from the dedica- 
tion, this would probably have been a recent Latin founda- 
tion, perhaps, as D. Abulafia suggests, a converted mosque. 


Sources 
Davidsohn, 1, 294, no. 2304 (1224). 


Abulafia 1982: 229. 


DAWARTA 


176.178 


Remains of a columned building with a mosaic floor were 
excavated on this site in 1872. 


The pavement. . . was of two kinds, one much rougher than the 
other, the cubes hardly squared at all and rudely set. Tesserae of 
glass were also turned up. The finer pavement (cubes 1% inch 
[3.8 cm] side) had a pattern on it representing lozanges and 
leaves, the colours white, chocolate, red, pink, yellow, and 
indigo. (Conder and Kitchener 1881: 11, 179) 


Conder and Kitchener’s comparison of this pavement 
with Crusading work secured for the site a place on 
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J. Prawer and M. Benvenisti’s map of Crusader Palestine 
(1970); but it seems more likely that the building 
belonged to an earlier period. 


Sources 


Conder and Kitchener 1881: u, 179; Palestine 1929: 36; 1948: 
89. 


DAYR DAKARIYA 


Dayr Dakra, (?)Dayr Zakariya 


No. 88 Church (of St Zacharias?) 
(Unlocated) 


History 


The colophon of a Syriac manuscript in the library of St 
Mark's church in Jerusalem (q.v.) relates how, in 1148, 
at a time when Jerusalem was filled with Syrian and Latin 
refugees from Edessa, Abbot Ignatius of the Syrian Ortho- 
dox (Jacobite) convent of St Mary Magdalene (q.v.), hard 
pressed for resources, successfully petitioned King 
Baldwin III to restore to his convent the village of Dayr 
Dakariya (or Dakra), which he claimed had belonged to it 
before the Muslim conquest. Since the village had in the 
meantime been acquired by a Frankish owner, the 
convent was obliged to pay a sum of around 1,000 solidi 
(or dinars) for its return, the act being duly attested and 
sealed by a royal charter, which has not survived. At the 
time when the colophon was written, Ignatius had begun 
to construct a ‘castle’ (probably a tower) and a church at 
the village, surrounded by some houses (Taylor (WR) 
1930; Cahen 1983: 232, doc. 10). 


Discussion 


Dayr Dakariya seems very likely to represent a corruption 
or misreading of Dayr Zakariya, the ‘convent of Zacha- 
rias’. If this interpretation is accepted, a number of identi- 
fications are possible: 


(a) Domus Zacharie, ‘Ain Karim (Grid ref, 165.130). The 
village and principal church (no. 7), however, 
belonged to the Templum Domini in 1166, and had 
probably done so from early in the twelfth century, 
while a second church (no. 8) belonged to the 
Cistercians from 1169. 


(b) Casale Zacharie, Kh. Bait Sikariya (Grid ref. 
161.118). Like nearby al-Khidr (no, 135), this was 
probably a Christian village. but it was granted with 
al-Khidr to the church of Bethlehem between c.1155 
and c.1186. 

(c) Khirbat Zakariya (Grid ref. 147.148). The site is not 
apparently mentioned by twelfth-century sources, 
but traces of vaulted and other buildings were still 
visible in the 1940s (Palestine 1948: 105; Israel 
1964: 1436). 


A more plausible candidate than any of these, 
however, is Caphar Zacharia, where, according to the 
fifth-century writer Sozomen, the body of the prophet 
Zechariah was discovered in ap 415 (Hist. Eccles., 1x, 17 
(PG, Lxvil, 1628)). Most commentators identify this as 
Kh. Tall Zakariya (Grid ref. 144.123) or the nearby 
Arab village of Zakariya (whose site is now occupied by 
the Jewish settlement of Kefer Zechariya: Grid ref. 
145.124) (Avi-Yonah 1976: 47; Hoade 1978: 617; 
Bagatti 1983a: 117-19), though J. Wilkinson favours 
Dhikrin, or Kh. Zikrin (Grid ref. 136.119), the Kefar 
Dikriya of the Jerusalem Talmud and modern H. Bet 
Dikhrin (1977: 154: cf. Avi-Yonah 1976: 72; Palestine 
1948: 135: Israel 1964: 1449). The resting place of 
Zechariah, marked by a church and monastery. was 
known to Theodosius ( —518), the Piacenza Pilgrim 
(570), and the author of the Life of St Willibald (724-5) 
(Wilkinson 1977: 65; 85; 131). On the Madaba mosaic 
map (c.600), Bethzachar is shown due east of Saphitha 
(Tall as-Safi, Crusader Blanchegarde), in a_ position 
corresponding well with Tall Zakariya (Avi-Yonah 
1954: 68. nos. 86-7), where considerable Byzantine 
remains have also been observed (Palestine 1948: 161: 
Israel 1964: 1464; Bagatti 1983a: 117-19, fig. 21.2: 
Bliss and Macalister 1902: 217-23: cf. Macalister 1930: 
54-6, plate). Zakariya does not appear to be mentioned 
during the period of the Latin Kingdom, but its caravan- 
serai, with an adjoining mosque, was used by the 
German pilgrimage of 1480-3 (Faber 1480-3: UL 
427-8) and its revenues were held at that time as a wad! 
by the mosque of Hebron (Mujir al-Din 1494-5: 230-1: 
cf. Beyer 1942: 183, 198; 1951: 252 n.97; Jaussen and 
Abel 1923: 94). 

Zakariya may well have been the village that was 
returned to the Syrian Orthodox church of St Mary Mag- 
dalene in 1148; but without more conclusive evidence, @ 
definitive answer cannot be given. 


Sources 


Cahen 1983: 232; Taylor (WR) 1930. 
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FAHMA 





Cr. Fame 


No. 89. Parish Church 1666.1988 
History 


No church is directly mentioned at Fahma in the Cru- 
sader period. A bull of Pope Alexander III of March 1179, 
however, confirms that the village and half of its tithes 
were held by the abbey of St Mary on Mount Sion (Hies- 
tand, Vorarbeiten, 11, 284, no. 113; RRH, 153, no. 576). 
The surviving church building may therefore represent 
the Latin parish church, an interpretation perhaps sup- 
ported by the survival of another vaulted Frankish build- 
ing 50 m north of it (Benvenisti 1982: 137, figs. 4-5). 


Description 


The church is situated at the centre of the existing village, 
and serves as its principal mosque (pls. CxLV—CxLvII). It 
has a simple nave, with a semi-circular apse, and an 
annexe forming a kind of additional aisle on the south. 
The interior is now almost completely covered with 


plaster or tiles, and on the outside much of the original 
facing has either been replaced or has been masked by 
recent over-zealous repointing. The masonry of the 
church and its annexe, however, seems to have been 
similar and to have consisted of fairly regular courses of 
ashlars, with longish rusticated blocks with drafted 
margins used for the quoins. It also includes some sculpt- 
ural fragments from a third- or fourth-century synagogue 
(see Avi-Yonah 1947; Hiittenmeister and Reeg 1977: 1, 
123-4). 

The nave is barrel-vaulted and measures some 11.5 m 
long and 5.8m broad. The north door is a modern 
insertion. The west door is also modern, but its door- 
passage seems to correspond to that of an original 
opening. The window above it may also replace an earlier 
one in the same position. Otherwise, the only original 
surviving window is an internally-splayed lancet set in 
the centre of the apse. The apse itself was originally raised 
above the floor level of the nave, but today the step which 
marks the division is only 2-4 cm high, owing to the rise 
in level of the nave floor. Small rectangular aumbries, 
0.44 m wide and 0.82 m deep, with checks for door 
frames, are set in the wall north and south of the position 
of the altar. 

The southern annexe is trapezoidal in plan, 12.26— 
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58 Fahma: plan and sections of the medieval church (no. 89), now the village mosque. 


12.60 m long and 3.60-3.70 m wide. Examination of 
the masonry on the outside of the building reveals that it 
was built up against the nave in a secondary phase. The 
annexe too is barrel-vaulted. Originally it was entered 
through a door in the south wall, 1.40 m wide, which on 
the outside has a lintel and jambs formed from large 
rectangular bossed stones, probably spolia. This door has 
now been partially blocked to form a mihrab for the 
mosque. The only other original opening to survive is a 
narrow rectangular window just east of it. The annexe 
communicates with the main nave through two rounded 
openings, which seem to have been cut through the south 
wall of the latter. Near the east end of the annexe, in the 
north wall, is a rectangular recess, 0.80 m wide and 
0.57 m deep. 


Discussion 


Two principal building phases may thus be identified in 
the church at Fahma, representing respectively a single- 


celled church and an annexe added to it. The annexe was 
evidently built before the church was converted into a 
mosque; this is demonstrated by the fact that the position 
of its main door, on the south, corresponds with the 
position of the mihrab. It seems possible that the building 
of the annexe may simply represent an enlargement of 
the church, carried out in response to the increase in size 
of the Christian population during the twelfth century. 
Alternatively, it may represent a second chapel; this is 
suggested also by the existence of the recess in its north 
wall, in a position suitable for serving an altar near the 
east end. The existence of a main and a subsidiary altar in 
the church may perhaps reflect the provision made for 
the Latin and Syrian Orthodox communities of the village 
to worship in the same building according to their own 
rite; which altar was for which community, however. 
remains an open question. 


Visited 10.6.8 1. 
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CXLVI 


Fahma, church (no. 89): the nave, looking east, 
photographed in 1935, before the floor was raised. 





cxLvul Fahma, church (no. 89): the nave, looking west. 


Sources 


Hiestand, Vorarbeiten, u1, 280—7, no. 113 (1179); RRH, 153, 
no. 576 (1179). 


Avi-Yonah 1947; Bagatti 1979: 136-7; Benvenisti 1982: 
137-9, figs. 6-7; Beyer 1940: 184; Hiittenmeister and Reeg 
1977: 1, 123-4; Palestine 1948: 59; Rey 1883: 282, 426; 
RG6hricht 1887b: 223. 








al-FULA 





Cr. Elful, Elfule, Effule, La Feve, Castrum Fabe, 
castrum Fabbarum, Faba; Hebr. Kibbutz Merhavya. 


No. 90 Castle Chapel 1789.2234 


A Templar castle was established at al-Fula by the 1170s 
(Theodoric, xiv (ed. Bulst, 46)), and sometime between 
1180 and 1184 a chapter of the Templars was held 
there, attended by more than one hundred knights (Abel 
1926b: 290; Bulst-Thiele 1974: 360; Kedar and Pringle 
1985: 167). Doubtless a castle of such importance would 
have had a chapel, and indeed this seems to be implied by 
‘Imad al-Din’s description of it when it fell to Saladin after 
the battle of Hattin in July 1187 (trans. Massé, 36-7; cf. 
trans. by E. Ashtor, in Kedar and Pringle 1985: 169-70). 
The castle is now so badly ruined, however, that only 
excavation seems likely to shed any further light on its 
layout. 


Visited 30.5.84, 2—3.7.84. 


Sources 
‘Imad al-Din (trans. Massé, 36-7). 


Kedar and Pringle 1985: 169-70, 179. 


No. 91 Parish Church (?) 1790.2233 


A native village of al-Fula seems to have existed beside 
the Templar castle throughout the period of Crusader 
control of the area, from 1099 to 1187 and from 1240/1 
to 1263, but by the end of the sixteenth century it was 
abandoned (see Kedar and Pringle 1985: 166-7; 
170-1). In the 1870s, the SWP noted a ruined church or 
chapel some 200m _ south-south-east of the castle 
(Conder and Kitchener 1881: 1, 101, map sheet IX). Its 
remains survived until 1939-40, but all that are left now 
are a few blocks of chisel-dressed limestone and two 
capitals, one Corinthianesque and the other a concave 
vase without decoration. Pottery datable to the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries has been found on the site and a 
cemetery of unmarked inhumations was disovered acci- 
dentally just north of the building in 1961-2 (Kedar and 
Pringle 1985: 179, pls. 21c-d). However, there is no 
certain evidence for the church, if such it was, having 
been in use during the period of Frankish control. 


Visited 30.5.84, 2-3.7.84. 


Sources 


Conder and Kitchener 1881: 1, 101; Kedar and Pringle 1985: 
179, fig. 4, pls. 21c-d. 
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GAZA 





Cr. Gaza, Gazara, Gazere, Gadres; Ar. Ghazzah. 


Before it fell to ‘Amr Ibn al-As in Ap 635, Gaza had 

been an important centre of Christian learning, with 
some fine church buildings, including a cathedral built 
by the empress Eudocia around ap 406 and the cele- 
brated sixth-century church of St Sergius (cf. Hamilton 
(RW) 1930; Mango 1972: 60-8; 1978: 15-16; Krau- 
theimer 1975: 266, 310, 311). The Byzantine city had 
developed on and around an ancient tell (Tall Haruba, 
or Tel Gaza), on which its Canaanite and Philistine 
predecessors had stood before it, and was served by a 
sea port some 5 km away at Maiumas (Ovadiah 1976; 
Bagatti 1983a: 150-5, 163-5; Avi-Yonah 1976a: 59; 
Wilkinson 1977: 157). Churches as well as mosques 
are referred to during the first Muslim centuries (Bagatti 
1983a: 155-8; Le Strange 1890: 441-2; Marmardji 
1951: 154-6); but in 1149, when King Baldwin III 
resolved to fortify the place in order to complete the 
military encirclement of Fatimid Ascalon, William of 
Tyre tells us that the Franks found it uninhabited and 
in ruins. 

Gaza was a very ancient city and had been one of the five cities 
of Philistia. It was celebrated for its buildings, and abundant 
proof of its ancient excellence was manifest in the churches and 
spacious dwelling houses, albeit destroyed, in the marble and 


large stones, and in the multitude of cisterns, wells and running 
waters. (xvi, 12 (CCCM, Lx11, 776)) 


Realizing, however, that he had insufficient men or 
resources to refortify the entire hilltop, Baldwin contented 
himself with building a castle, with stone walls and 
towers, occupying just part of it. The castle-guard of this, 
when finished, he granted to the Templars, along with 
possession of the surrounding region (William of Tyre, 
loc. cit. and xx, 20 (p. 938); cf. James of Vitry, Hist. Or., 1, 
40 (ed. Bongars, 1070; IHC, 111, 312)). Shortly after- 
wards, the castle successfully repulsed an attack by the 
Ascalonites (Usamah (trans. Hitti, 42)). 

The construction of the fortress and the capture of 
Ascalon four years later seem to have brought about a 
revival in Gaza’s fortunes (cf. Prawer 1980: 106-7; Ben- 
venisti 1970: 190). Al-Idrisi (1154) describes the town as 
populous and mentions the port, which he calls Tayda (Le 
Strange 1890: 442; Marmardji 1951: 156). William of 
Tyre confirms that, by 1170, a civilian population had 
been attracted to occupy the area of the tell outside the 
castle, and even to fortify it with some rather feeble walls 
and gates (xx, 20 (CCCM, Lx, 938)). Around 1175, 
Theodoric describes the town, like Ascalon, as large and 
walled (ch. 1 (ed. Bulst, 51)); and John of Ibelin records 


the existence of a burgess court (Livre, ccLxx (RHC Lois, 1, 
420); Beyer 1951: 175). 

In December 1170, King Amalric temporarily with. 
drew the Templar garrison to assist him in relieving the 
castle of Darum (Dair al-Balah), then under Muslim 
attack. Saladin, however, evaded the king's army ang 
fell instead on Gaza, destroying the faubourg and 
slaughtering its inhabitants, who had been refused 
admittance to the castle by Miles of Plancy, its temporary 
castellan (William of Tyre, xx, 20 (CCCM, LXxiII, 938-9}: 
Runciman 1954: 1, 390-1; Lyons and Jackson 198). 
42-3). Seven years later, in November 1177, the 
Templar garrison prepared for another attack, but on 
this occasion Saladin by-passed Gaza and made instead 
for Ascalon (Runciman 1954: 11, 416-17; Lyons and 
Jackson 1982: 122-3). In September 1187, however, 
following Ascalon’s capitulation, the Templars surren- 
dered Gaza to Saladin in return for the release of their 
master, Gerard of Ridefort (Runciman 1954: 11, 462). In 
1191, Saladin ordered the fortifications to be destroyed 
(Itin. Ric., 1v, 23 (RS, xxxvu1.i, 280); ‘Imad al-Din (trans, 
Massé, 378)); and although it seems that Richard | 
refortified the place and entrusted it once more to the 
Templars in 1192, it was again dismantled along with 
Darum and Ascalon by the terms of the Treaty of Jaila 
later the same year (Continuation de Guillaume de Tyr, 
CXLI, CXL (ed. Morgan, 151, 153); cf. Imad al-Din (trans, 
Massé, 393, 396); Prawer 1975, 11, 99; Benvenisti 1970: 
191). 

Little is known of the topography of Crusader Gaza, 
apart from the location of its two surviving churches 
(nos. 92-3) (see fig. 59). Walls surrounding the tell were 
excavated in the 1920s, but provided no evidence of 
medieval construction (Garstang 1920; Peters 1921; 
Ovadiah 1976: 409-12). The location of the Templars 
castle is unknown. Most of the surviving medieval built: 
ings date from the Mamluk and Ottoman periods, when 
Gaza rose to prominence as an important staging post on 
the main road between Cairo and Damascus. 


No. 92 Parish Church 0992.1016 
History 


No specific mention is made of any Latin church in Gan 
during the time of the Crusader Kingdom, and it was nt 
until the nineteenth century that a large medieval chureh 
building was recognized forming part of the existing great 
mosque (Ali Bey 1816: 11, 207). The mosque stands nei! 
the centre of the city (see fig. 59), and it is tempting 
assume that it marks the position of Eudocia’s church. 
built on the site of a destroyed pagan temple. the 
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59 Gaza: plan of the town (before 1915), showing the location of the twelfth-century Latin 
parish church, today the great mosque (no. 92), and the church of St Porphyrius (no. 93). 


Marneion, soon after AD 406 (cf. Hoade 1978: 647; Enlart 
1925: u, 110; Wilkinson 1977: 157; Bagatti 1983a: 
152). A large church is shown in roughly this position on 
the Madaba mosaic map of around ap 600 (Avi-Yonah 
1954: 74, no. 116). It may also be that after the Muslim 
conquest this building was converted into the fine 
mosque which al-Muqaddasi saw around AD 985 (Le 
Strange 1890: 442). However, although it is known that 
in Caesarea and Ascalon (qq.vv.) the Crusaders built 
their principal churches on the sites of the former great 
mosques, there is no certain evidence that they did so in 
Gaza. The orientation of the church, facing ESE, provides 
no obvious clues; and while it contains a large quantity of 
antique spolia, these include at least one column-drum 
from a fourth- or fifth-century synagogue (Clermont- 
Ganneau 1896: 11, 389ff.) proving that not all of this re- 
used material would have come from the ruined churches 
described by William of Tyre in 1149 (see above). 

Ibn Battita, who visited Gaza in 1326, was aware of 
the former existence there of a fine Friday mosque; but 
the principal mosque in his day had been built only a few 
years earlier, by the Mamluk governor of the city, Amir 


Bab al-Khalil 


Bab al-Muntar 


‘Alam al-Din Sanjar al-Jawili (1325-54a: 1, 155; Le 
Strange 1890: 442; Marmardji 1951: 157). Al-Jawili’s 
works at the mosque are recorded between 1288 and 
1318/19 (RCEA, xiv, no. 5400; Sadek 1991: 53-5, 
90-5; cf. Burgoyne and Richards 1987: 203). 

The mosque-church was visited by Ch. Clermont- 
Ganneau in January 1870, and again in September 
1873, when his description of it was completed by a set of 
detailed drawings made by his companion, M. Lecomte 
de Noiiy (1896: 1, 383-98). A shorter description and 
sketch-plan were made by the Survey of Western Pal- 
estine in April 1875 (Conder and Kitchener 1881: 111 
248-51). During the British bombardment of Gaza in 
1916-17, the mosque was severely damaged when 
munitions that were being stored inside it ignited (Enlart 
1925: u, 110). The photographs taken shortly after- 
wards by K.A.C. Creswell (pls. cxLvii—cxLIx), C. Enlart 
(1925: pl. 79) and others (cf. Compagnoni 1978, pls. 
VI-VII), show gaping holes in the roof of the first and 
third bays of the nave, and the interior piled high with 
rubble. The building has since been restored, and is now 
once again the principal mosque in Gaza. 
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cxLvut Gaza. church (no. 92): west front, photographed by K.A.C. Creswell, ¢.1919. 





cxLix Gaza, church (no. 92): the nave, looking east, 


photographed by K.A.C. Creswell after the 
bombardment of 1916-17. 





Description 


The church was a three-aisled basilica of four bays, 
orientated towards the ESE, with a porch preceding the 
main door on the west (figs. 60-1). It seems likely that its 
east end originally terminated in three semi-circular 
apses: but these were suppressed when the building was 
turned into a mosque, and the base of the minaret, 
through which the main east door passes, now occupies 
the position of the former sanctuary. On the south, the 
walls between the piers of the south aisle were taken out 
when the mosque was extended south-west up to the 
covered siig, probably in the early fourteenth century: 
and on the north, large rectangular windows have been 
pierced through the lower parts of the walls of the first 
and second bays, and doors through the third and fourth, 
opening from the mosque courtyard. Apart from 
alterations and the repairs made necessary by me 
damage in 1916-17, the main structure of the pach 
reasonably well preserved. The antiquity of the a Bs 
relative to surrounding structures is indicated oy t Bie 
that its pavement level is 1.5-2.0m below the 8 
level outside. al_ marine 

Externally the church is faced in the loge locks 
sandstone (kurkar), which is easily cut into eae y 
marble is used for the west door and oculus. an the 
the wall surfaces are now plastered and painted, 
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cL. Gaza, church (no. 92): the interior of the nave and north 
aisle, looking west. 





cui Gaza, church (no. 92): view across the nave from the 
south aisle. 


lower areas covered with glazed tiles. At various points, 
however, small antique column-drums may be seen built 
through and projecting from the wall. A considerable 
quantity of other antique spolia, including column-drums 
and capitals, is also employed, though much of what can 
now be seen turns out, on closer inspection, to be stucco 
repair work dating from the restoration work after 1917. 

Internally the church would have measured some 
32 m long (excluding the apses) and 20.1—20.3 m wide. 
The central nave was 8.2 m wide, and the aisles 4.9/5.0 
(N) and 5.15/5.2m (S) respectively, while the bay 
lengths vary from 6.96 to 7.15 m (pls. cL-cLt1). 

The nave arcades are carried on cruciform piers with 
an engaged column on each face, sitting on a raised 
plinth with a continuous water-holding base moulding. 
The columns are all antique spolia (though some are now 
partially remade in stucco). Those carrying the arcade 
and those facing into the aisles are surmounted by reused 
Corinthian capitals (some of which are likewise modern 
stucco remoulds) supporting an impost formed by a 








cyma-recta moulding, which continues around the entire 
pier (pl. civ). On the side facing the nave, there is no 
capital at this level, and this moulding simply forms a 
string-course between the lower column-drum and an 
upper one (complete with base, Corinthian capital and 
impost moulding), from which the nave vaulting springs. 
A detailed examination of one of these upper bases by 
Clermont-Ganneau showed that it was carved from the 
same piece of stone as the section of string course separ- 
ating it from the column below (1896: 1, 391-2). 

The nave itself is groin-vaulted, the bays being separ- 
ated from one another by pointed transverse arches of 
rectangular profile. The impost moulding from which 
they spring has a similar profile to the lower one, and 
continues around all three remaining sides of the church; 
on the east it may originally have represented the level 
from which the central apse’s semi-dome sprang. Splayed 
pointed-arched windows light the clearstorey, while on 
the west there is a large oculus. 

Like the nave, the aisles are both groin-vaulted, and 
because of their narrowness relative to the length of their 
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Gaza, church (no. 92): the south elevation of the nave. 
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60 Gaza: plan of the Latin parish church, now the great mosque (no. 92). 


bays the transverse arches separating the bays are 
stilted. The responding pilasters mirror the nave piers in 
having engaged columns and capitals, and the impost 
mouldings are continued as a horizontal string-course 
around the building. The transformation of the church 
into a mosque has entailed the opening of an arcade in 
the south wall and of doors and windows in the lower 
part of the north wall. The north wall. however, still 
retains its original aisle windows, as does the west wall of 
the south aisle. Like the clearstorey windows. these are 
slayed and pointed. with a sill which steps up from the 
cornice. 

The church's east end has now gone, but remains of 
two large aumbries still survive flanking what would 
originally have been the central apse; a smaller one also 
survives in the south wall of the south apse. 

Externally the church was relatively plain, its rather 


thin walls being compensated for by broad pilaster strips 
acting as buttresses. The west front, containing the prin- 
cipal entry, seems to have been the most elaborate eleva- 
tion. Between the vertical pilaster strips were three large 
blind arches of equal height, the two outer ones forming 
structural continuations of the aisle vaulting (pl. cxtvim). 
The central arch was subsequently masked by a groin- 
vaulted porch, built in front of it later in the twelfth 
century. The vaulting of this seems to have been repaired 
at a later date, but springs from an original roll- 
moulding. 

Within the west porch is the west door itself, one of the 
finest surviving features of the church. Its arch is of three 
orders, enclosed by a hood-mould (fig. 62, pls. CLV-CLVH)). 
Each row of voussoirs is carved with two rolls separated 
by a raised beak, while the hood is formed by a cyma- 
recta moulding, with delicate acanthus sprigs forming 
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stops within the cavetto on either side. The tympanum 
over the door is smooth, and would no doubt have been 
intended to be decorated with painting or mosaic work. 
The cyma-recta impost moulding continues to either side 
of the door and loses itself in the vaulting of the porch. 
The innermost order of the arch rests on the door jambs 
themselves, while the outer two spring from pairs of 
colonnettes to either side. Each colonnette is capped by a 
bulbous thick-leafed capital of normal twelfth-century 
Crusader type, and the water-holding bases stand on 
socles, each with three vertical flutings. The arrises 
between and to either side of the colonnettes have 
hollow chamfers (see pls. cLvI-cLv11). The entire portal is 
constructed from marble, and the lintel from a reused 
marble column (Clermont-Ganneau 1896: 1, 387-9; 
Enlart 1925: mu, 112-13; Plommer 1982: 144, fig. 
6.15b). 
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Above the west door and the porch, the west wall of the 
nave is pierced by a large oculus, whose size is further 
enhanced by a broad moulding in marble surrounding it 
(fig. 62). The window light has lost its glazing supports, 
but with a diameter of just under 2 m, it might well have 
originally have contained a rose. Above the window, the 
west front terminates with a low-pitched gable, masking 
the terrace roof of the nave behind; though doubtless 
repaired in later times, this seems to perpetuate an origi- 
nal feature. 


Decoration 


Clermont-Ganneau noted imitation masonry courses 
painted on an early layer of plaster on the inside face of 
the tympanum of the west door; but their date is 
uncertain (1896: u, 389). 
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SECTION 


61 Gaza: section through the Latin parish church (no. 92), looking W. 
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After Lecomte de Noty (1873). 
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62 Gaza, the Latin parish church (no. 92): moulding details 63 Gaza, masonry marks from the Latin parish chu 
of the W rose window and the W door. (no. 92) (for locations see fig. 60). 
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ctv Gaza, church (no. 92): the west portal, enclosed by a 
groin-vaulted porch. 





cL Gaza, church (no. 92): the nave, looking west. 





cLv1 Gaza, church (no. 92): west portal, left-hand capitals. 
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CLIV Gaza, church (no. 92): west-facing capital on the fourth : : 
Pier of the north nave arcade. civu Gaza, church (no. 92): west-portal, left-hand bases. 
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Epigraphy 


Masonry marks are recorded by Clermont-Ganneau 
(1896: 1, 25) and de Sandoli (1974: 255). They include 
the letter A, an 8-pointed asterisk, and a fish (see fig. 63). 


Discussion 


Enlart (1925: mn, 110) and others identify this church 
building as a Latin cathedral, dedicated to St John the 
Baptist. Gaza, however, had no Latin bishop in the 
twelfth century; and there is no evidence, apart from later 
Muslim tradition, to associate the church with St John. 
None the less, the size of the building, equal to that of a 
number of twelfth-century Latin cathedrals in the Levant, 
suggests that this would have been the parish church of 
the Franks established in Gaza after 1149. Its scale attests 
probably rather more to the capital investment made in 
setting up the new town and to the hopes placed in it than 
to its eventual success as a centre of Christian population. 


Visited 27.10.79, 17.3.80, 25.8.80, 13.6.81, 20.6.8 1. 


Sources 


Ali Bey 1816: n, 207; Bagatti 1983a: 158; Baldi 1973: 197; 
Benvenisti 1970: 192-4, figs.; Boase 1977: 100, pl. XVIa; 
Briggs 1924: 83-4, figs. 46, 49-50; Clermont-Ganneau 1893; 
1896: 1, 25; u, 383-98, figs.; Conder 1875a: 161-2; Conder, in 
Warren and Conder 1884: 440; Conder and Kitchener 1881: 
im, 234-5, 248-51, fig., pls.; Dowling 1913: 79-81, pl. opp. p. 
79; Enlart 1925: u, 110-13, figs. 249-50, pls. 79-81; de 
Forbin 1819: 147; Hamilton (B) 1980: 108; Hoade 1946: 96; 
1978: 647; Ibn Battata 1325-54a, I, 155; Johns 1937: 29 
(K1); Langé 1965: 140, 174, 182; Meistermann 1936: 49-50; 
Meyer 1907: 81, 110; Ovadiah 1976: 416; Palestine 1948: 
138; Plommer 1982: 144, fig. 6.15b; Rey 1883: 408; Robinson 
(E) 1841: 1, 373; Sadek 1991: 49-104, figs. 1-96; de Sandoli 
1974: 255; Schiller 1979: pl. p. 311; Vincent, Mackay and 
Abel 1923: figs. 56, 60. 


No. 93 Church (of St Porphyrius) 
0990.1014 


History 


In 1173, the master of the Hospital, Jobert, granted the 
monastery of St George in Bait Jibrin (no. 32) to Meletus, 
the Syrian archbishop of the Syrian and Greek inhabit- 
ants of the city territories of Bait Jibrin (Eleutheropolis) and 
Gaza (Cart. des Hosp., 1, 306-8, no. 443; Delaville le 
Roulx, “Trois chartes’, 413-15, no. 3; RRH, 132, no. 
502). The church at Bait Jibrin, which had probably only 
recently been restored with the assistance of the emperor, 
Manuel [ Comnenus (1143-80), has not yet been located. 
The medieval Orthodox church in Gaza, however, is still 





in active use, and its architectural and constructiona| 
similarities to the larger, Latin church in Gaza (no, 92) 
indicate that it had been rebuilt at around the same time. 
probably in the 1150s or 60s. In the twelfth century, as 
today, the church seems likely to have been dedicated tg 
St Porphyrius, the fifth-century bishop of Gaza; in the 
fifteenth century, however, its dedication to the Virgin 
Mary is also attested (Basil 1466: 249). 


Description 


The church stands in the central southern part of the 
town, the traditional Christian quarter (see fig. 59). Its 
pavement is now some 1.8 m below ground level on the 
south, and 3 m below on the north, suggesting that it 
may possibly be on the site of a still earlier church 
building. It is a single-aisled structure of two groin- 
vaulted bays, with a projecting semi-circular apse pre- 
ceded by a barrel-vaulted presbytery (figs. 64-5). Intern- 
ally its measures 22.9 m (including the apse) by 8.25 m, 
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Gaza, church of St Porphyrius (no. 93): 2 
east. 
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64 Gaza. Orthodox church of St Porphyrius (no. 93): plan and section looking N. 


and its walls are 1.6 m thick. Like the larger church, it is 
built of kurkar blocks. laid in fairly narrow courses, and 
with occasional pieces of marble used particularly on the 
external buttresses; also like the larger church, it has a 
number of small marble columns built through the walls. 

The two bays of the nave are almost square and are 
covered by groin-vaults springing from rectangular 
corner pilasters and from a pair of rectangular pilasters 
with engaged columns placed mid-way along the nave. 
These intermediate pilasters also support a transverse 
arch. They have integral plinths and base-mouldings, the 
latter consisting of two torus mouldings separated by a 
water-holding scotia (fig. 65). Their marble columns and 
Corinthian capitals, however, are antique spolia, and in 
both cases the column-drums have been pared down to fit 


the bases and have small column sections inserted just 
below the capitals to make up the height. The impost 
moulding is a cyma-recta, and a similar moulding is 
carried at the same level around the presbytery and apse 
(fig. 65). 

The present iconostasis dates from after Enlart's visit 
(cf. Enlart 1925: fig. 244), but evidently marks the posi- 
tion of an earlier division between nave and sanctuary. 
Within the sanctuary area, narrow doorways (0.71 m 
wide) open into small almost square sacristies within the 
walls to north and south; there is also an aumbry recess 
in the north side of the apse. A small pointed-arched 
window piercing the east wall was augmented in a later 
period by a rounded opening, inserted through the semi- 
dome just above the cornice. 
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65 Gaza, Orthodox church of St Porphyrius (no. 93): external elevations from $ and W, and details of mouldings. 


The principal entrance was, as today, on the west. The _ been altered. The two on the north retain their original 
outer face of this door seems to have been altered in external jambs, but have had segmental heads inserted: 
1856, when a new outer arch and lintel were inserted. on the south, the window lighting the east bay has been 
The original arrangement, however, seems unlikely to widened to a rectangular form, and the one in the west 
have been much different. The arch and the lintel rest on bay has been converted into an external doorway leading 
a marble cyma-recta moulding, which continues across into the inserted women’s gallery. The door in the north 
the west face of the church up to the corner buttresses wall of the east bay also seems to have been altered 
(fig. 65). Whether there was originally a porch is during the 1856 restoration, though the changes prob- 
uncertain; the present one was not there when Enlart — ably affected little more than the lintel and some jamb 
saw the church (1925: 11, 113). Above and to either side — stones. This doorway and a rectangular area surround- 
of the door are two pointed-arched windows with _ ing it project a few centimetres forward from the wallace. 
external chamfers and projecting drip-moulds; internally — The quirked cavetto shouldering of the imposts appears to 
these splay open to 1.3m in width. The other nave _ be original (fig. 65), as does the segmental relieving arch 
windows appear to have been similar, if perhaps a little above the lintel, which represents in effect a continuation 
wider externally, but in each case they have subsequently — of the rear-arch. 
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Like the Latin church in Gaza, the exterior of the 
church is reinforced by tapering buttresses; and the walls 
also have chamfered horizontal off-sets at irregular inter- 
vals. The west front is topped by a low-pitched pediment 
masking the roof-line; though much rebuilt, this may 
replicate an earlier feature, as may the low parapets and 
projecting water spouts which cap the north and south 
walls, since on the north the spouts are lower than the 
chamfered tops of the buttresses. 


Epigraphy 





The masonry marks recorded by Clermont-Ganneau 
included S (10-12), T (11-9), and some form of pennant 
(17-15) (1896: 1, 25; de Sandoli 1974: 255). To these 
cux Gaza, church of St Porphyrius (no. 93): capital of the may be added a reversed S on the left jamb of the west 

north pilaster. door, and + on the marble cornice to either side of the 
west door. A number of pilgrims’ crosses and initials are 
scratched on the jambs of the north door, as well as a 
crudely drawn shield with four horizontal lines, flanked 
by an illegible inscription in Arabic (pls. cLx11I-CLXxIv). In | 
the tympanum above the west door is an inscription in 
Greek and Arabic recording the restoration of the church 
in 1856. 





Visited 17.3.80, 24.10.81. 


Sources 


Cart. des Hosp.,. 1, 306-8, no. 448 (1173); Delaville le Roulx, 
‘Trois chartes’, 413-15, no. 3 (1173); RRH, 132, no. 502 
(1173). 


oh Bagatti 1983a: 158, figs. 24-5; Baldi 1973: 197; Basil 1466: 

er 249; Benvenisti 1970: 194; Beyer 1951: 175-6; Boase 1977: 
100; Clermont-Ganneau 1896: 1, 25; 1, 381-3, figs.; Conder 
1875a: 162: Conder and Kitchener 1881: m1, 235, 250; Dela- 
ville le Roulx 1881: 410; Dowling 1913: 63; Enlart 1925: 1, fig. 
5; u, 113, pl. 80, fig. 244; Faber 1480-3: 1, 432-3; Hamilton 
(B) 1980: 182-3; Hoade 1978: 647; Johns 1937: 29; Langé 
1965: 182; Meistermann 1936: 49; Meyer 1907: 82, 111; de 
Sandoli 1974: 255; de Thévenot 1697: 1, 180. 





Lx Gaza, church of St Porphyrius (no. 93): base of the 
north pilaster. 





No. 94 Church (of the Holy Archangels) 
(?7)099.101 


Armenian sources refer to a church of the Holy Arch- 
angels in Gaza up to the seventeenth century (Hintlian 
1976, 21), when it is also recorded by the French travel- 
ler Jean de Thévenot in 1658 (1665: 362; 1687: 1, 180). 
It is not clear, however, if it already existed in the twelfth 
century. 





Sources 
CLXI Gaps 
vaza, church of St Porphyrius (no, 93): the west front. —_ Hintlian 1976: 21; de Thévenot 1665: 362; 1687: 1, 180. 
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cLxtt_ Gaza, church of St Porphyrius (no. 93): general view from the south. 








CLXIV Gaza, church of St Porphyrius (no. 
later graffiti on the right-hand jamb of the 


cLxit) Gaza, church of St Porphyrius (no. 93): north 


93 ): medieval and 
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GILGAL 





Galgala 


No. 95 Monastery Church of St Michael the 
Archangel (?)1938.1417 


History 


When the Israelites entered Canaan, Joshua set up as a 
memorial at Gilgal twelve stones from the bed of the 
Jordan, taken from the place where the priests had stood 
with the Ark of the Covenant to hold back the waters. 
Gilgal is described as on the eastern border of Jericho (Tall 
as-Sultan), and was also known as Gibeath-haaraloth 
(Hill of the Foreskins), since it was here that those males 
who had been born on the way from Egypt were circum- 
cised on entering the Promised Land (Joshua 4. 1—5.12). 
Near this place Joshua also had a mysterious encounter 
with the Commander of the Lord’s Army, whom medieval 
tradition was to identify as the Archangel Michael 
(Joshua 5. 13-15). 

In the 330s Ap, the place of the Twelve Stones was 

identified two miles east of Jericho, and was visible from 
Elisha’s Spring (Eusebius, Onomasticon (ed. Klostermann, 
64-6); Bordeaux Pilgrim (trans. Wilkinson, 161)). By 
570, the stones, of enormous size, had been placed 
behind the altar of a church, presumably within the apse 
(Piacenza Pilgrim, x11 (trans. Wilkinson, 82); cf. Theodo- 
sius ( —518), 1 (trans. Wilkinson, 63)); and the Madaba 
Map of c.600 illustrates this east of Elisha’s Spring and 
north-east of Jericho (Avi-Yonah 1951: 36, no. 5). This 
was also no doubt the ‘great church’ between Jericho and 
the Jordan that was seen by Bishop Arculf shortly before 
685: 
Inside this church holy Arculf looked at the Twelve Stones .. . 
Six lie on the floor on the right of the church, and six on the 
north. All of them appear in their natural state, and have not 
been polished, and Arculf says that it would be hard for two of 
our strong young men today to lift one of them from the ground. 
One of them (quite how, no one knows) has been broken in half, 
and the two pieces have been joined together with ironwork. 
(Adomnan, 11, 14 (trans. Wilkinson, 106)) 


The biographer of St Willibald, however, writing almost a 
century later, records under the year 724: ‘Then they 
went on and came to Gilgal ... where there are twelve 
stones in the church, but the church itself is made of 
wood, and not very big’ (Hugeburc, xvii (trans. Wilkin- 
son, 129)). This building, which Hugeburc places five 
miles from the Jordan and a little over two from Jericho, 
seems likely to have replaced the earlier basilica on the 
same site. Quite probably only the roof was of timber (as 


opposed to being vaulted), while the walls were of stone 
taken from the earlier building. 

This rather mean building seems to have been rebuilt 

again by the early twelfth century, when the Russian 
abbot Daniel visited Gilgal: 
And there is a place near Jericho, about a verst to the north- 
east, and in this place St Michael the Archangel appeared to 
Joshua son of Nun before the army of Israel ... And there is 
now in that place a monastery and church dedicated to St 
Michael. And in this church lie the twelve stones taken from the 
bed of the Jordan .... (ch. xxxv (trans. Ryan, 139)). 


One version of this text adds that the church was ‘tall’ 
and kletski. The latter word has been translated as ‘with a 
wooden roof’ by de Khitrowo (p. 32) and Wilson (PPTS, 
Iv, 32) though Ryan, while remaining doubtful as to its 
exact meaning, favours ‘square’ (p. 139 n.2; cf. p. 126 
n.5). In the present context a church with a timber roof or 
even perhaps a timber dome would not have been at all 
out of place. The same church of St Michael is also 
mentioned, but without any further description, by John 
Phocas in 1185 (ch. xxi (PG, cxxx1u, 952)). 

None of the Western sources of the twelfth or thir- 
teenth centuries refers to the medieval church, and it may 
reasonably be assumed that it was an Orthodox one. 
Some Westerners, however, repeat earlier topographical 
writings relating to Gilgal, notably those of Jerome (Liber 
locorum (ed. Klostermann, 65—6)), Adomnan (see above), 
and Bede (de Locis Sanctis, 1x, 2 (CCSL, CLxxv, 267); cf. 
Descriptio locorum (1131-43), xxu—xxur (IHC, u, 90); 
Hugh of Victor (1135), vi (IHC, 11, 163); Peter the Deacon 
(1137), frag. O (CCSL, cLxxv, 267); Anon vi (1148), m1 
(IHC, 11, 54); Burchard of Mount Sion (1283), xvi (ed. 
Laurent, 57-8; IHC, tv, 168)). The sole Western account 
which appears to be first-hand is that of Thietmar, who 
came to Gilgal (castra Galgala) in 1217 on his way from 
Jericho to the Jordan Ford and Baptistery, and saw there 
the Mound of Foreskins, the Site of the Circumcision, the 
Place of Weeping and the Twelve Stones (x1, 18-19 (ed. 
Laurent, 31)). It seems likely that the stones still lay inside 
the church; but whether or not this was still functioning 
at this date Thietmar does not say. 


Identification 


Various identifications for Byzantine and medieval Gilgal 
have been put forward. These include Khirbat an-Nitla, 
near which is a pool known as Birkat Jiljuliya or Birkat 
Ghalghala (Grid ref. 1964.1398: Guérin 1874, 1, 117; 
Conder and Kitchener 1881: 11, 173; Abel 1967: 11, 
336-7; Prawer and Benvenisti 1970; Meistermann 
1936: 380-1; Wilson 1888: 32 n.1; cf. Augustinovié 
1951: 151-2; Palestine 1948: 191), Khirbat al-Mafjar 
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(Grid ref. 1936.1432: Conder and Kitchener 1881: 111, 
173, 212; Hamilton (RW) 1977: 754; cf. Wilkinson 
1981: 161 n.2; Augustinovi¢é 1951: 151) and Tall 
al-Jurn (Grid ref. 1934.1426: Bennett (BM) 1972: 121; 
cf. Augustinovi¢ 1951: 154-5; Palestine 1948: 122). 
The Byzantine columns and capitals reused in the 
Umayyad palace at Kh. al-Mafjar, however, need not 
have come from the church at Gilgal. and could have 
been brought from some distance away. The building at 
Tall al-Jurn appears to have been a synagogue (cf. Wil- 
kinson 1977: 158). And excavation of the church at Kh. 
an-Nitla has shown that it could not have been the one 
containing the Twelve Stones. It was in any case aban- 
doned in the ninth century (Baramki 1955; Augustinovi¢ 
1951: 162-8); and the local toponyms which seem to 
relate to Gilgal may date only from the nineteenth 
century (Augustinovi¢ 1951: 152). 

A site lying north-east of Jericho which both satisfies 
the requirements of Byzantine and medieval topography 
and has evidence for the existence of former Byzantine 
structures is Tall Matlab (Grid ref. 1938.1417: Augusti- 
novic 1951: 145-55; Palestine 1948: 122). This may be 
considered a prime candidate for Byzantine and medieval 
Gilgal. The site has been much despoiled for building 
materials, however, by the builders of modern Jericho; 
and a sceptic could well conclude that one of the principal 
arguments in its favour is that archaeological exca- 
vations have so far not been (and perhaps never will be) 
able to produce any evidence to the contrary. 


Sources 


Daniel (1106/8), xxxv (trans. Ryan, 139; de Khitrowo, 32); 
Hugh of St Victor (1135), vi (IHC, 11, 163); Phocas (1185), xx1 
(PG, cxxxin, 952; trans. Wilkinson, 329); Thietmar (1217), x1 
18-19 (ed. Laurent, 31). 


Abel 1950; 1967: 11. 336-7; Augustinovié 1951: 113, 
145-55, 166-7, fig. 47; Bennett (BM) 1972: 121; Benvenisti 
1970: 366; Conder and Kitchener 1881: 1, 173-5, 209n., 
212: Hoade 1978: 512: Meistermann 1936: 380-1; Wilkinson 
1977: 158: Wilson 1888: 32 n.1. 


HAIFA 





Cr. Caifas, Cayphas noua, Chaifa, Kaiphas, Porfyria, 
Porphyreon; Ar. Qasr Hayfa; Rus. Kifa, Kaifa, Kaiafa, 
Vifa 


In 1046, Haifa is described as no more than a village, 
surrounded by palm groves and noted for its ship- 


building (Nasir-i Khusraw (PPTS, tv, 19-20)). None the 
less, in July and August 1100 it withstood a month-long 
siege before capitulating to Baldwin I and a Venetian 
fleet. The fortifications which made such a defence pos- 
sible seem to have been erected by the Fatimids in the 
intervening period, and account for its medieval name of 
Qasr Hayfa or Castrum (or Castellum) Cayphas. According 
to Albert of Aachen, it was inhabited largely by Jews, 
who paid tribute to the Fatimid caliph; they and the 
Muslim garrison, which had been sent to oppose the 
Crusaders, were massacred when the town fell (vi, 22-5 
(RHC Occ, 1v, 521-3); ef. Prawer 1988: 35-40; Runci- 
man 1954: 11, 88). 

In the twelfth century, Haifa was the seat of a small 
lordship, initially dependent on the prince of Galilee; this 
took in the Carmel region, wedged between the larger 
territories of Acre and Caesarea (see Beyer 1945: 
238-40; Friedman 1979: 118-35). As a major port, it 
was eclipsed by Acre until as late as the early twentieth 
century; but in 1154, al-Idrisi states that it served then as 
a sea outlet for Tiberias (Le Strange 1890: 446). Theodo- 
ric describes it around 1175 as a huge ‘castle’, called 
New Haifa, situated in lush terrain near to an extensive 
palm grove (ch. XL, LI (ed. Bulst, 43, 51)). Old Haifa (q.v.), 
by then abandoned, evidently lay east of it, between it 
and the palm groves of the Kishon estuary.* 

In July 1187, the Franks abandoned Haifa to Saladin 
(Baha’ al-Din, xxxv (PPTS, xm, 116)); and in 1191, he 
gave orders for its defences to be reduced, just before it fell 
into Frankish hands again late in August (Itin. Ric.,1v, 1] 
(RS, xxxvul.i, 252)). 

In 1225, Yaqut refers to the fortress (hisn) of Haila 
lying on the sea shore (Le Strange 1890: 446; Barag 
1979: 207). It seems, however, that the town was set 
back somewhat from the water's edge, for in 1191 King 
Richard's army had camped between the two (inter mare 
et oppidum Cayphas: Itin. Ric., 1, 11 (RS, xxxvui, 252)). 
In c.1251-52, the walls and towers of the castle (cas- 
tellum quod dicitur Cayphas) were repaired by King Louis 
IX of France in those places where they had begun to 
crumble (William of Nangis, Gesta Ludovici IX (RGHF, XX: 
384): Prawer 1975: 11, 345-6 n.53). The tombstone of 
John of Le Puy, sergant dou puissant Roy de France, found 
in a house wall in Haifa in 1976, may possibly date from 
this period (Jerusalem Post (26 Feb. 1976), 3; Journal 
d'Israél (16 April 1976), 8; Anon. 1977). 

In 1265, Haifa was taken by Sultan Baybars, but was 
soon once more in Frankish hands. In June 1283, it and 
most of the Carmel region were included in the Frankish 
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portion of the division of lands made with al-Mansir 
Qalawin (Barag 1979: 202, 207-8). The town eventu- 
ally fell to the Mamluks in 1291. 

After the Mamluk occupation, Haifa seems to have 
been virtually abandoned until the early seventeenth 
century. In the later eighteenth century, the town moved 
once more to a new site, this time some 2 km south-west 
of the twelfth-century centre. No trace of medieval Haifa 
has survived the neglect of the centuries and, since 1918, 
the rapid expansion of the port and city (see Dowling 
1914; Rothschild 1934; Great Britain: Naval Intelligence 
Division 1943b: 300-7; Lewis 1971; Barag 1979, 
207-8; Friedman 1979: 118-35). 


No. 96 Church of St Mary (?)150.247 


It seems that the principal church in Haifa in the twelfth 
century was dedicated to St Mary (Gesta Henrici II (RS, 
XLIX.ii, 23)). Around 1164—5, two charters of the lords of 
Haifa concerning grants made to the Holy Sepulchre 
include among the witnesses a certain Boniface, ‘canon of 
Caesarea and chaplain of Haifa’; in both instances his 
name immediately follows that of the bishop of Caesarea, 
strengthening the supposition that his function was that 
of parish priest rather than private chaplain to the lord 
(Bresc-Bautier, 260-1, no. 134; 268-9, no. 137). 


Sources 


Bresc-Bautier, 260-1, no. 134 ( -1164); 268-9, no. 137 
(1164-5); Gesta Henrici II (RS, xu1x.ii, 23) (1187); RRH, 99, no. 
377 ( -1164): 108, no. 418 (1164-5). 


Friedman 1979: 124; ROhricht 1887b: 250 n.5, 310. 


No.97 Church (of St Mary) (?)150.247 


Among the possessions of the abbey of St Mary in the 
valley of Jehoshaphat granted by Tancred, prince of 
Galilee, and confirmed by King Baldwin I in 1115 were, 
‘within the castle by the name of Haifa [in castro nomine 
Cayphasi], a square where there is built a church, and 
houses and an oven and a mill; and lands and trees which 
are in front of the same castle’ (Delaborde, 30, no. 6; 
RRH, 19, no. 80). The abbey’s possession of this church 
was confirmed by Baldwin II in 1120 (Delaborde, 34, no. 
8), and the church and half of the tithes on the produce of 
the monks’ or their agents’ own hands in the territory of 
Haifa were also confirmed as theirs by Pope Anastasius 
IV in 1154 (Delaborde, 64-5, no. 28; Hiestand, Vorar- 
beiten, 111, 205-8, no. 70), Hadrian IV in 1155 (Hiestand, 
Vorarbeiten, 11, 209-12, no. 72), and Alexander IV in 
1255 (Delaborde, 101-2, no. 49). 


Sources 


Delaborde, 30, no. 6 (1115); 34, no. 8 (1120); 64-5, no. 28 
(1154); 101-2, no. 49 (1255); Hiestand, Vorarbeiten, 11, 
205-8, no. 70 (1154); 209-12, no. 72 (1155); RRH, 19, no. 
80 (1115). 


Friedman 1979: 125; Hamilton (B) 1980: 98; Réhricht 1887b: 
216 n.6. 


No.98 Church 150.247 


C. Enlart records in 1925 that he had heard from Fr 
Vincent of the Ecole Biblique in Jerusalem of a late 
twelfth-century church that had recently been demol- 
ished in Haifa. The building was apparently rib-vaulted, 
the rib profiles consisting of two torus mouldings separ- 
ated by a ridge. This may perhaps have been the same 
building as the mosque, formerly a church, which J.S. 
Buckingham saw in 1816, and the ‘well-built old church 
entire, which might have been the cathedral’, that R. 
Pococke observed some sixty years before. 


Sources 


Buckingham 1822: 1, 179: Enlart 1925: 1, 83; Langé 1965: 
183; Pococke 1743: u, 56. 


No. 99 Church (of St John the Baptist) 
(?)150.247 


A confirmation of rights and possessions granted by Pope 
Eugenius III to the Order of St John in June 1153 includes 
an obedientia de Cayfa. This suggests the existence there of 
a church belonging to the Order. 


Sources 


Cart. des Hosp., 1. 167, no. 217 (1153); Hiestand, Vorarbeiten, 1, 
210-12, no. 7 (1153); RRH Ad, 18, no. 280b (1153). 


HEBRON 





al-Khalil: Cr. St Abraham, Ebron, Cariatarba 


Hebron lies 30 km south of Jerusalem at an altitude of 
over 900 m in the central southern part of the Judaean 
Hills. Twelfth-century sources, like earlier medieval ones, 
distinguish between the town, which Saewulf tells us 
(1101/3) had been destroyed by the Saracens (ch. 1x, 
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26), and the Castle (castellum, praesidium) of St Abraham, 
which lay a short distance to the east of it. This ‘castle’ 
was in fact the vast precinct known today as the Haram 
al-Khalil (pl. cLxv); built of massive blocks of stone, in all 
likelihood in the time of Herod the Great (37-4 Bc), it 
enclosed the Cave of Machpelah, or ‘Double Cave’ as it is 
rendered in the Septuagint, where lay buried the three 
Patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, and _ their 
respective wives, Sarah, Rebekah and Leah (Genesis 23. 
1-20; 49. 29-33; cf. Chen 1980; Jacobson 1981). 

This enclosure was none the less sufficiently well forti- 
fied in 1100 to have to be taken by assault by Godfrey of 
Bouillon (Albert of Aachen, vir, 26). It was subsequently 
garrisoned, and became the caput of the lordship of 
Hebron, with Galdemar Carpenel as its first recorded lord. 
A number of lords and castellans are recorded during the 
twelfth century, and a burgess court is also attested (John 
of Ibelin, Livre, CCLXxx—CCLXXxI (RHC Lois, 1, 420; 422); 
Vincent, Mackay and Abel 1923: 163-4. On the 
lordship, see Beyer 1942; Mayer (HE) 1985a; Tibble 
1989: 9-11, 73-4, 88-9). 

In Crusader times, probably following the estab- 
lishment of a chapter of regular canons within the pre- 
cinct itself (see below), the quarters of the secular military 
and seigneurial establishment in Hebron seem to have 
been located in a fortified annexe abutting the south-west 
face of the precinct. In later times this was used as a 
caravanserai, a madrasa, and in the nineteenth century as 
barracks (see Guérin 1868: 11, 217-18; Pierotti 1869: 
plan; Conder and Kitchener 1881: 11, 307, pl. opp. p. 
336; Vincent, Mackay and Abel 1923: 163 n.5; Johns 
1937: 37). All but the north-east wall and west corner- 
tower were demolished in the 1960s, though the south 
tower has been rebuilt next to the surviving portion and 
incorporates an inscription of Sultan Qalawtin (dated 
679 H/AD 1280). 

Little is known of the topography of the medieval town 
(cf. Sharon 1978b: 955), though a house occupied from 
Umayyad to Ayyubid times was excavated in the 1960s 
(Hammond 1965: 268, pl. xixa; cf. 1966; 1968). 


No. 100 Cathedral Church of St Abraham 
1605.1036 


History 


The precinct enclosing the tombs of the Patriarchs was 
visited by pilgrims from early Christian times (Wilkinson 
1977: 159). Egeria (AD 384), in a passage preserved by 
Peter the Deacon (1137), describes it as a ‘church 
without a roof (section N2 (trans. Wilkinson, 190)), but 
towards the end of the sixth century the Piacenza Pilgrim 


records that porticos had been constructed around the 
sides and a screen erected down the middle to separate 
the Christians from the Jews venerating the tombs (trans, 
Wilkinson, 85). Because Hebron is referred to in the Bible 
as Kiriath-Arba (Genesis 23.2), meaning the ‘City of 
Four’, traditions also grew up identifying it as the burial 
place of Adam, even though an alternative site existed 
below Calvary, or of Joseph, whose tomb was (and still is) 
also shown at Shechem, near Nablus (Wilkinson 1977; 
159). In c.685, for example, Adomnan of Iona relates 
that Adam's tomb lay ‘not far to the north of the other 
three, at one end of the rectangular stone enclosure’, but 
that his was a simpler burial than the others. All four 
tombs, however, were ‘surmounted by small monuments 
constructed of dressed stones laid in such a way as to 
form a shape like a church, corresponding with the 
length and breadth of each tomb’. The tombs of the three 
Patriarchs were white, while Adam's was of darker stone 
and less well made; and the tombs of the Patriarch’s 
wives were also ‘humbler and smaller’ (Adomnan, 11, 9 
(trans. Wilkinson, 105)). 

It is not clear whether the Haram was already being 
used as a mosque at this time, but it certainly was by the 
early tenth century, when the Fatimid caliph ‘Ubayd 
Allah al-Mahdi (Ap 918) opened a doorway in the north- 
east wall and carried out other building works (Nasir-i 
Khusraw (PPTS, tv, 57-8); Le Strange 1890: 315; 
Marmardji 1951: 60). Later it is described as a Friday 
mosque, and around 985 al-Muqaddasi writes, 

In the middle of this place [i-e. the Haram] rises the Dome, built 
of stone — and since the times of Islam — which covers the 
sepulchre of Abraham. The tomb of Isaac lies forward, within 
the main-building of the Mosque, while that of Jacob is in the 
building at the back. Near by to each of these prophets lies his 
wife. (Le Strange 1890: 309) 

Al-Mugqaddasi also refers to a public guest-house and 
charitably endowed food-kitchen, imagined by some to be 
‘Abraham's guest house’, situated inside the sanctuary 
(Le Strange 1890: 309-10). 

The most detailed description of the sanctuary before 
the Crusades is given by Nasir-i Khusraw in April-May 
1047. By this time the layout of the tombs and other 
buildings inside the precinct wall was well established. 
The mihrab was set in the shorter, south-eastern wall, and 
was enclosed by a hall for Friday prayers, built across the 
width of the precinct. Within this hall were the tombs of 
Isaac (on the south-west) and Rebekah (on the north- 
east), set 10 cubits apart with their heads towards the 
qibla wall; both were covered by cenotaphs ‘of squared 
stones as high as a man’, The prayer hall was also 
adorned with precious mats and carpets (PPTS, Iv, 55-6: 
Le Strange 1890: 310-14; Marmardji 1951: 59-60). 
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In the court outside the prayer hall were two more 
tombs, that of Abraham on the right (as one faced the 
gibla wall) and that of Sarah on the left. Abraham's tomb 
was 
of such a size that inside it is another building which you cannot 
enter, but which has in it four windows. through which the 
pilgrims, who stand about it, may look and view the tomb that 
is within. The walls and the floor of this chamber are covered 
with brocade stuffs, and the cenotaph is made of stone, measur- 
ing three ells (in length), with many silver lamps and lanterns 
hung above it ... Between the two edifices [i.e. tombs] is the 
passage-way that leads to both. and this is like a hall, and here 
also are suspended numerous lamps and lanterns. (PPTS, tv. 
56; Le Strange 1890: 314; Marmardji 1951: 60) 


Further to the north-west came another two tombs. 
that of Jacob on the right as one faced the qibla wall, and 
that of Leah on the left. The tomb of Joseph, the son of 
Jacob, lay outside the Haram on the south-west and was 
covered by a ‘beautiful dome’ (PPTS, tv, 57: Le Strange 
1890: 314; Marmardji 1951: 60). 

Nasir-i Khusraw also provides details of the location of 
the pilgrim facilities mentioned by al-Muqaddasi sixty 
years before. The kitchen, or ‘buildings, where Abraham 
... Was wont to dispense his hospitality’ lay along the 
north-west wall, beyond the tombs of Jacob and Leah, 
and the cells for the reception of pilgrims were built on the 
flat roof above the prayer hall (PPTS, tv, 56; Le Strange 
1980: 314-15; Marmardji 1951: 60). 

The sanctuary was captured by Duke Godfrey early in 
1100, refortified and garrisoned (see above). The first 
Western pilgrim to describe the tombs after this is Saewulf 
(1101-3). He records that they were enclosed within an 
extremely strong ‘castle’, and that each one of the three 
tombs was like a large church, containing within it the 
two sarcophagi of the husband and wife. Evidently on 
this point Saewulf was mistaken, for it is clear from 
earlier descriptions that there were six separate tombs. 
However, he confirms Nasir-i Khusraw’s account in 
stating that the bones of Joseph were buried more humbly 
than the others, ‘in just about the remotest parts of the 
castle’ (ch. 1x, 26 (IHC, 1, 24)). 

Saewulf was followed soon afterwards by the Russian 
abbot Daniel (1106-8). Daniel states something that is 
only implied by earlier writers, namely that the bodies of 
the Patriarchs and their wives lay in the Double Cave 
below the white marble paving of the enclosure and that 
the tombs, ‘separate from each other with small round 
chapels built on top’, were in effect no more than ceno- 
taphs. He also specifies that the ‘tombs’ were paired, 
according to husband and wife, and that the tomb of 
Joseph lay outside the enclosure (ch. LuI-Liv (trans. 
Ryan, 146-7)). 


The tombs of the Patriarchs are mentioned in general 
terms by a number of other twelfth-century writers. Most 
identify the fourth patriarch as Adam (Descriptio locorum 
(1131/43), m, 14 (THC, n. 80; PPTS. v. 9): Anon. v1 
(1148), 1 (IHC, m1, 46): Eugesippus (c.1148) (PG. cxxxm1, 
991): al-Idrist (1154). m1, 5 (trans. Jaubert, 1. 346); John 
of Wiirzburg (c.1165), x: xxi (IHC. 11, 254. 280; PPTS. v. 
32. 39): Theodoric (¢.1175). xxxiv (ed. Bulst. 39: PPTS. 
v, 33-4): Anon. rx (1175), 5 (IHC. m, 95): William of 
Tyre, x. 8 (CCCM. txm, 462-3)). Peter the Deacon 
(1137), however, also refers to the bones of Joseph being 
buried separately in their own church (section N2 (CCSL. 
cixxv, 97)): while William of Malmesbury (c.1127) 
points out that Joseph was actually buried in Nablus, or 
Sichem (IHC, 11. 68). 

The status of the sanctuary at Hebron was enhanced 
considerably between June and October 1119 (on the 
dating, see Vincent, Mackay and Abel 1923: 177-8). 
when a way into the cave beneath it was accidentally 
discovered and the supposed bodies of the Patriarchs 
were found inside. Some seventeen years later, these 
events were recorded for posterity by an unnamed 
Augustinian canon, who based his account on the eye- 
witness evidence of two canons, Odo and Arnulf, who 
had been serving in Hebron at the time. The Tractatus de 
Inuentione sanctorum Patriarcharum (c.1136) survives in 
two manuscripts, in Leiden and Brussels respectively. 
Another version, entitled de Inuentione et Translatione 
Patriarcharum has been preserved in Avranches and 
appears to date from the second half of the thirteenth 
century; this is based partly on the earlier account, but 
also includes some material from other sources, includ- 
ing, so it appears, the author’s own imagination (see 
Kohler 1895: 478-96). 

As happened at other major pilgrimage sites, including 
Bethlehem and the Holy Sepulchre itself, from early in the 
Latin Kingdom and certainly by 1112 the shrine at 
Hebron was served by a community of Latin canons (cf. 
Hamilton (B) 1980: 77 n.4). At the time of the discovery, 
the first prior, Ranierus, was still living. The canons Odo 
and Arnulf are described in the Tractatus as Domini sacerd- 
otes, suggesting that they may formerly have served at 
the Holy Sepulchre (ch. 11, 1). 

The author of the Tractatus describes the interior of the 
sanctuary in much the same terms as Saewulf and 
Daniel, though he calls the six cenotaphs ‘pyramids’, and 
states that the Double Cave was situated under the 
pyramid of Abraham, some 14 cubits below the pave- 
ment level. The paving, like the walls, was of massive 
squared blocks, fitted tightly together (ch. 1, 2). One 
afternoon in June 1119, one of the canons, a scribe, went 
into the church to escape from the heat and lay down on 
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the pavement near the pyramid of Isaac. Feeling a 
draught of air from between the slabs, he dropped small 
stones through the crack and from the time that they 
took to fall concluded that there was a cave or cistern 
beneath. He then lowered a plumb-bob through the gap 
and measured a depth of 11 cubits. After the office of 
nones, the brother told the rest of the community of his 
discovery. The prior was absent, but after three days and 
with the consent of the castellan (tribunus), Baldwin, they 
began work (ch. 1, 2). 

After several days’ hard labour, they succeeded in 
cutting and removing some of the paving blocks and 
revealed the entrance to the cave. Because he was the 
senior canon after the prior, Odo was chosen to be the 
first to enter. He was therefore lowered on a rope, but 
being unable to find a way to proceed asked to be hauled 
back up. The next day Arnulf was lowered in, armed with 
a lamp. He found two walls, built, like the outer walls of 
the precinct. so finely that they appeared as though 
monolithic. Not knowing how to proceed he tapped on 
them with an iron hammer until, on the western wall, he 
heard a hollow sound (ch. u, 3). 

With the help of the others, the large stone which 
blocked the way was removed in four days. This revealed 
a passage, looking like a large underground drain but 
dry. 11 cubits high (i.e. below the paving), 17 cubits long 
and 1 cubit wide. However, it appeared to lead nowhere, 
and the side walls were as finely built as the rest of the 
complex. Arnulf, however, still had his hammer, and 
after a while he detected another hollow-sounding block 
in the wall. After another four days of sweltering work. 
the block was removed, and the canons found themselves 
looking into ‘a little house, like a basilica, made wonder- 
fully and round, capable of holding around thirty people 
and covered on top by a single stone’. Assuming that the 
room contained relics, the canons did not enter it, but 
waited for the prior to return from Jerusalem (ch. 1, 4). 

The prior’s return was followed immediately by a 
meeting of the chapter, at which it was decided to investi- 
gate the underground chamber further after nones. At 
that time, the canons all assembled in it, but were unable 
to find a way into the cave. Arnulf, however, withdrew to 
the entrance to the chamber and, noting a small stone 
inserted into the natural rock (of the floor) like a wedge, 
he withdrew it, ‘and the entrance to the cave, so much 
desired, appeared’ (ch. 11, 5). 

The discovery happened on 25 June, and the prior 
commanded Arnulf to enter. However, the castellan (loci 
defensor), Baldwin, reflecting that there might possibly be 
treasure, asked the prior if he too could enter; but 
frightened by the dark he quickly re-emerged. Arnulf, 
however, explored the cave, but could find nothing, 


except that the earth inside appeared to him as though 
sprinkled with blood (ch. u, 6). 

Next day, on the prior’s instructions, Arnulf again 
entered the cavern and began to excavate the ground 
with a stick. First he found the bones of Jacob, but not 
knowing what they were he piled them into a heap. Soon, 
however, by Jacob's head, he came upon the entrance to 
another cave. After opening and entering the second 
cave, he found at the back of it the body of Abraham, 
‘marked out’ or ‘designated’ (signatum), and at his feet the 
bones of his son Isaac. After washing the bones with wine 
and water, Arnulf placed those of each Patriarch separ- 
ately on wooden boards, which had been prepared for the 
purpose, and retired. The prior then carefully sealed the 
entrance, so that no one could enter without his per- 
mission (ch. 1, 7). 

Some time later, some brothers who had gone down to 
pray (presumably in the ‘basilica’ rather than the cave) 
noticed on the right as they went in some letters carved 
ona stone block. On removing this they found only earth, 
but on digging into it they uncovered, on 27 July, about 
fifteen urns full of bones. These were interpreted as the 
remains of some of the leaders of the Children of Israel 
(ch. 1, 8). 

The prior then departed for Jerusalem to tell the patri- 
arch, Warmund, of the discovery, and invite him to 
Hebron for the formal elevation of the bodies of the 
Patriarchs. The patriarch accepted, but did not come. The 
canons were undeterred. and on 6 October to the singing 
of the Te Dewm, the relics were taken out of the cave and, 
after a solemn procession around the cloister, were 
shown to the people wanting to see them (ch. 1, 9). 

The authenticity of this account is supported not only 
by evidence from other sources but also by what we now 
know of the layout of the caves themselves (see below). 
The same cannot be said of the second, later account, 
which Ch. Kohler suggests may have been composed as 
an exercise in scholarly rhetoric sometime in the follow- 
ing century (1896: 477-96). Leaving aside the obvious 
fictional elements, however, this account nevertheless 
adds some details which may be of significance, such as 
the fact that the inner caves lay below (rather than to the 
side of) the round ‘basilica’, and that on 6 October the 
bodies were placed in reliquary boxes and transferred to 
the upper church. This account also specifies that the 
bodies of Isaac and Jacob were found in the outer cave 
and were identified by Hebrew inscriptions, while that of 
Abraham lay in the inner one (de Inuentione (ed. Kohler. 
500-1)). 

The discovery is also mentioned by Muslim writers (see 
Riant 1884: 411-14; Le Strange 1890: 316-18). In 569 
H/AD 1173, al-Harawi had heard from old men in 
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Jerusalem and Hebron that the Franks had entered the 
cave when part of the ground above collapsed, and had 
found the Patriarchs propped up against a wall, their 
shrouds in tatters. King Baldwin II had therefore caused 
the shrouds to be renewed in the year 513 H/AD 1119. In 
Bethlehem, al-Harawi also met a knight called Biran 
(?Balian), who remembered having entered the cave with 
his father at the age of thirteen; the knight Geoffrey, son 
of George, who was also still alive, was one of those 
whom the king had charged with renewing the shrouds 
and repairing the cave. It also appears from al-Harawi's 
account that by bribing the guardian it was still possible 
even for Muslims to gain entry. In 1174, for example, 
al-Harawi heard an account related at second-hand by a 
shaykh in Alexandria. 


The guardian led him to a stone slab which he lifted: he took a 
lamp. and the two of them descended about 70 steps. They then 
arrived at a large and vast cavern, where there was a draught of 
air. There lying on a bench was Abraham the Friend [of God], 
clad in green clothes, his white hair ruffled by the wind: beside 
him were Isaac and Jacob. 


At a certain point in this last account, however, we are 
already in the realms of fantasy (al-Harawi (trans. 
Sourdel-Thomine, 72-4); cf. Riant 1884: 415-16; Le 
Strange 1890: 316-18; Marmardji 1951: 61-2). 

Access to the caves also seems to have been possible for 
Jewish pilgrims. Benjamin of Tudela, who visited Hebron 
in 1170 or 1171, refers to the ‘great church called St 
Abraham’, where the Gentiles had constructed six tombs 
for the Patriarchs and their wives. 


If a Jew comes, however, and gives a special reward, the 
custodian of the cave opens unto him a gate of iron, which was 
constructed by our forefathers, and then he is able to descend 
below by means of steps. holding a lighted candle in his hand. 
He then reaches a cave, in which nothing is to be found, and a 
cave beyond, which is likewise empty, but when he reaches the 
third cave behold there are six sepulchres, those of Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob, respectively facing those of Sarah, Rebekah 
and Leah. And upon the graves are inscriptions cut in stone: 
upon the grave of Abraham is engraved ‘This is the grave of 
Abraham’ ... [etc.] A lamp burns day and night upon the 
graves in the cave. One finds there many casks filled with the 
bones of Israelites ... (trans. Adler, 25-6; cf. Prawer 1988: 
203) 


It is not certain whether Benjamin actually entered the 
cave himself. 

Rabbi Petahyah of Regensburg (1174-87), on the 
other hand, did enter the cave, having bribed the holder 
of the keys. ‘He opened and at the entrance there was an 
idol and inside three crypts.’ The Jews in Acre, however. 
had warned the rabbi that the Franks had put three 
bodies at the entrance to the cave, which they dishonestly 
claimed to be those of the Patriarchs. He therefore paid 


the guardian some more, and was allowed inside with a 
lighted candle. ‘He descended some [more] steps and he 
entered the Cave which is very large. And in the middle of 
the Cave there is an opening in the floor, and the floor is 
all rock and all the caves are in the cavity of the rock.’ 
This opening, however, was covered by slats of iron, and 
there was besides a strong draught, making it impossible 
to enter with candles. The rabbi therefore prayed where 
he was, above the place where he believed the Patriarchs 
to be buried (ed. Griinhut, 33-4; trans. Prawer 1988: 
212; cf. Guérin 1868, 11, 230-1). 

The fate of the relics after their discovery is not entirely 
clear from all these accounts. The Tractatus (c.1136) 
states that the bones were washed and placed on wooden 
boards (tabulae) before being paraded around the upper 
cloister, while the later Western account affirms that on 
that occasion they were transferred to the upper church 
in individual reliquary boxes. Al-Harawi's description of 
the Franks’ treatment of the bodies in the cave appears to 
have been influenced by Muslim hadith and contains 
details of Muslim burial practice which render it suspect 
as an accurate account. It is clear from the accounts of 
Benjamin of Tudela and Rabbi Petahyah, however, that 
at least some of the bones remained in the caves. Benja- 
min’s statement that the tombs in the cave were identified 
by inscriptions cut in stone is also supported by the recent 
discovery in the ‘rounded’ chamber of a stele inscribed 
Jacob and a fragment of a stone ossuary inscribed 
Abraham (see below). It seems likely indeed that the 
sepulchres that he refers to - and quite possibly saw — 
were in the ‘rounded’ chamber, though they may poss- 
ibly have numbered three rather than six. These were 
probably the three ‘bodies’ which Rabbi Petahyah had 
been warned were fakes: he too seems to have gained 
access only as far as the ‘rounded’ chamber, since the 
entry to the cave below was covered by iron bars. The 
repairs to the cave complex, which al-Harawi attributes 
to King Baldwin II, also included, according to Petahyah, 
an ‘idol’ — no doubt an icon or statue of Abraham — near 
the entrance. On this evidence, it would thus appear that 
the bones were only temporarily removed from the cave, 
before being replaced there in stone chests or ossuaries. 

Other sources, however, suggest that some relics were 
also retained in the upper church after the depositio of 6 
August 1119, and were distributed to important pil- 
grims. Sometime around the middle of the twelfth 
century, Guy of Blond, a monk of Grandmont in the 
diocese of Limosges, wrote to the provost and canons of St 
Junien de Condom to attest the authenticity of certain 
relics that he had brought back from the Holy Land; these 
included relics of Sts Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, that had 
been given him, so he asserts, by the prior of St Abraham, 
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on the authority of the patriarch (Kohler, ‘Documents’, 8, 
no. 1). In 1169, Maurice of Craon received relics of the 
three Patriarchs, while on pilgrimage, from the hand of 
Bishop Rainald of Hebron (de Broussillon, 1, 102, no. 
140). In 1180, Count Rudolf of Pfiillendorf also went to 
Hebron to obtain relics on behalf of the abbot of St Gall. 


Wishing to treat him honorably [the canons] took him to the 
public altar, which was consecrated in honour of the Patri- 
archs; and, opening the altar. they reverently showed him relics 
of Abraham. Isaac and Jacob: and because he begged without 
moderation for relics of them. although resisting they neverthe- 
less gave him some little pieces of them. (Casus S. Galli, marginal 
note quoted by Riant 1884: 419-20: cf. Kohler 1896: 486 
n.1) 


Relics of the Patriarchs were also recorded in the church 
of S. Maria sopra Minerva in Rome during the pontificate 
of Martin V (1417-31) (Riant 1884: 420 n.37). 

From the reign of Baldwin I. and certainly by 1112, the 
church at Hebron had been served by a community of 
Augustinian canons under a prior (Hamilton (B) 1980: 
77 n.4). Under Amalric I, in 1168, Hebron became a 
suffragan see of Bethlehem. The first bishop was Rainald, 
a nephew of Patriarch Fulcher, and the priory became the 
cathedral chapter (William of Tyre, xx. 3 (CCCM, Lxi1, 
914): James of Vitry. Hist. Or., 1, 57 (IHC, 11, 328): 
Hamilton (B) 1980: 77-8, 84-5). Although one reason 
for this change in status of the church may have been, as 
William of Tyre implies, reverence for the holy tombs that 
it contained, there may also have been strategic reasons 
(Hamilton (B) 1980: 77). John of Ibelin records that the 
bishop contributed fifty sergeants to the royal army (Livre, 
ccLxxtl (RHC Lois, 1, 426-7); cf. Hamilton (B) 1980: 
152-3). However, we are poorly informed about the 
church's endowments (cf. Hiestand, Vorarbeiten, 11, 286, 
no. 113; RRH, 99-100, no. 379; 154, no. 578). 

Hebron fell to Saladin in August 1187 (Gesta Regis 
Henrici II (RS, xutx.ii, 23); Hiestand, Vorarbeiten, 111, 326, 
no. 149; al-Maqrizi c.1400a, 84), and the church was 
converted into a mosque (Ibn al-Athir (RHC Or, 1, 697): 
Thietmar (1217), x, 13-14 (ed. Laurent, 29)); its minbar 
came from Ascalon when that city was dismantled by 
Saladin in 1191] (Mujir al-Din 1494-95, 16; cf. Le 
Strange 1890: 327; Van Berchem 1915; Jaussen 1923). 
Hebron was never again to return to Frankish hands. 
Between 1189/91 and 1252, the bishopric lay vacant, 
but after that there was a bishop of Hebron resident in 
Acre, probably until the fall of the city in 1291 (Vincent, 
Mackay and Abel 1923: 189 n.4; Hamilton (B) 1980: 
243, 247, 266, 274-5, 279 n.5, 298-300). 

At first, Christian and Jewish pilgrims were still permit- 
ted access to the tombs. In 1210, Rabbi Samuel Bar 
Samson and his companions seem to have been allowed 


into the caves at dead of night, with the help of the 
Muslim guard (trans. Carmoly, 129; Prawer 1988: 218). 
An anonymous Western pilgrim, writing sometime after 
1244, refers to the three Patriarchs and Adam, together 
with their four wives, lying buried in the Double Cave. He 
seems to have gained access at least into the precinct, for 
he also records, 

The head of Adam is buried within the wall of the church 
against the altar, and is there greatly honoured by the Saracens; 
and there is written there in the stone, ‘Here is the head of 
Adam’. Outside the church to the north is a certain enclosed 
place where lies Joseph in a tomb. (Anon. saec. XII, ch. xxvi 
(IHC, 1v, 358-60)) 


In 664 H/ApD 1266, Sultan Baybars ordered Jews and 
Christians to be excluded from the Haram (Sharon 
1978b: 960), and in Safar 666 H (Oct-Nov. 1267) the 
mosque was ‘rebuilt’, or more likely restored. on his 
instructions (al-Maqrizi c.1400b: 1, 48). In the 1280s. 
however. Burchard of Mount Sion records that the pre- 
cinct had been fortified by the Muslims, but that he was 
still able to visit the tomb of the Patriarchs (sepulcrum 
patriarcharum) and remained in the place for a night (ch. 
1x, 23); presumably by this he means that he was able to 
see the cenotaphs and stay in the hostel attached to the 
mosque. Under al-Nasir Muhammad, between 1318 and 
1320, another mosque, the Jawiliyya, was built on the 
north-east side of the precinct by Sanjar al-Jawili, and the 
interior walls of the main mosque were covered with 
white marble in AD 1331-2 (Mujir al-Din 1494-5: 
16-20; RCEA, xiv, no. 5429; Vincent, Mackay and Abel 
1923: 192, 194-5; Sharon 1978b: 960). From around 
this time, however, Christian sources record that Chris- 
tians were excluded from the mosque on pain of death 
James of Verona 1335: 252-3; Nicolas of Poggibonsi 
1346-50: 67-8; Frescobaldi 1384: 68; Gucci 1384: 
123; Grethenios c.1400: 190; Suriano 1485a: 137; cf. 
Vincent, Mackay and Abel 1923: 190-2), though 
Ludolph of Sudheim records that they were still permitted 
to approach the door of the former church to pray and to 
look in, but not to enter. He also describes the interior as 
‘whitewashed and well lit’ (dealbata et bene  illustrata) 
(1336-41a: 348-9), 

Around the middle of the fourteenth century Ibn 
Batttta records that the rounded chamber was still open 
to Muslims and that he himself descended to it many 
times (1325-54a: 1, 156). 

To the right of the [minbar], and close to the southern outer 
wall, is a place where you may descend by solidly built marble 
steps, leading to a narrow passage, and this opens into a 
chamber paved with marble. Here are the cenotaphs of the three 
tombs. They say that the bodies lie immediately adjacent 
(beneath), and that hereby was originally the passage down to 
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the blessed cave. At the present time, however, this (passage) is 
closed. (Le Strange 1890: 319; cf. Marmardji 1951: 66) 

The internal arrangement of the subterranean complex 
was therefore evidently the same as in the twelfth 
century. 

Further works were carried out under Sultan al-Nasir 
Hasan (1347-61), when the castle (al-Qal'a) on the 
south-west flank of the Haram was made into a madrasa 
(Mujir al-Din 1494-5: 23; Le Strange 1890: 325-6; 
Vincent, Mackay and Abel 1923: 194; Marmardji 1951: 
67; Sharon (M) 1978b: 960). Under al-Zahir Barkik 
(1382-99), the door into the south-western aisle of the 
church was rebuilt — or repositioned — porticos were built 
along the south-western side of the central courtyard, a 
door was opened in the south-west wall of the precinct 
leading to the tomb of Joseph, and the tenth-century 
aedicule covering the tomb was rebuilt to conform more 
closely with the other mausolea inside the Haram (Mujir 
al-Din 1494-5: 17, 23, 268; Le Strange 1890: 325-6, 
327; Vincent, Mackay and Abel 1923: 194; Sharon (M) 
1978b: 960). The domes over the tombs of the Patriarchs 
were also repaired in or soon after 1552 (Sharon 1978b: 
960). 

By the 1490s, when Mujir al-Din was writing, access 
to the caves seems to have become impossible for Muslims 
as well (Vincent, Mackay and Abel 1924: 192-3), and 
thus it has continued to be. For Christians and Jews, the 
Haram itself remained out of bounds until the mid nine- 
teenth century, and even then visits were rare and only 
usually possible to foreigners whom the Turkish authori- 
ties regarded as of high standing (see Riant 1884: 41 n.5; 
Vincent, Mackay and Abel 1923: 1—7, 195-9). The first 
plan of the complex to be published was a sketch plan 
made by the Spaniard Domingo Badia y Leyblich in the 
first decade of the nineteenth century (Ali Bey 1816: n, 
pls. LXxII—LxxIv; cf. Vincent, Mackay and Abel 1923: 
2-3, fig. 2). A more accurate plan, which also included 
the Jawiliyya Mosque and the Qal'a, was made between 
1854 and 1861 by E. Pierotti (1869; cf. Vincent, Mackay 
and Abel 1923: 2-3, fig. 3). This was followed in April 
1882 by the visit to the mosque by Prince Albert Victor 
and Prince George of Wales (later King George V), who 
were accompanied by Sir Charles Wilson and Capt. C.R. 
Conder. The latter specialists’ observations and plan 
formed the basis for the account published in the Survey of 
Western Palestine (Conder and Kitchener 1881: 1, 
333-4: cf. Conder 1882). In 1885, the Ottoman admin- 
istration also carried out a survey of the Haram, a copy of 
which was obtained and published by the French consul 
in Jerusalem (Ledoulx 1886). 

It was not until the British occupation of Palestine in 
1917 that a detailed study of the Haram al-Khalil became 


possible. The work was begun by Major E.T. Richmond, 
but left incomplete. Towards the end of 1919, however, 
the Military Government commissioned Capt. E.J.H. 
Mackay to undertake an architectural and archaeo- 
logical survey, which he carried out with the assistance of 
Fr H. Vincent between 26 January and 2 February 1920. 
The remarkable publication which resulted from this 
survey contains not only a distillation of the combined 
conclusions of Mackay and Vincent on the structural 
interpretation of the building, but also historical chapters 
by Fr F.M. Abel and photographs by (Major) K.A.C. 
Creswell and Fr R. Savignac (Vincent, Mackay and Abel 
1923). 

The 1920 survey, however, was not permitted access 
to the subterranean parts of the complex. It was not until 
after the 1967 Arab-Israeli war that the then Iraeli 
Defence Minister, Moshe Dayan, with less concern for 
Muslim sensibilities than earlier visitors, obtained access 
(Dayan 1976). More recently the caves have been in- 
spected and surveyed by a party from the Israel Depart- 
ment of Antiquities (Yeivin 1986; Chen 1987; cf. Miller 
1985). 


Description 


The Herodian precinct is a rectangular structure, 
measuring internally some 29 by 53.7 m, with walls 
2.65 m thick standing 9.5m high above the internal 
pavement and up to 16 m above ground level outside on 
the south-west. It is constructed of massive blocks of 
stone, with course heights of well over 1m: on the 
external face the masonry has drafted margins, and the 
facade is divided by broad vertical pilaster strips standing 
forward on a high chamfered plinth (pl. cLxv). The 
paving is of large slabs, and that the entire precinct was 
originally open to the sky is indicated by a rainwater 
channel, which runs the length of the south-west side and 
disgorges through a drain in the wall. 

The Crusader church occupies the south-eastern two- 
fifths of the precinct; it measures internally some 21.5 m 
in length and 29 m in breadth, and takes the form of a 
three-aisled basilica of three bays with no apses (figs. 
66-7, pl. cLxv1). Its somewhat unusual proportions, like 
its orientation, were no doubt due to the constraints 
imposed by the existing structures, notably the three 
Herodian walls which enclose it on the north-east, south- 
east and south-west. Apart from these, the positions of 
the north-west wall, like that of the mosque that it 
replaced, would have been determined by the positioning 
of the mausolea of Abraham and Sarah just outside it; 
indeed, Vincent and Mackay go as far as to suggest, on 
somewhat tenuous evidence, that this wall is Byzantine 
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Hebron: the Haram al-Khalil seen from the south-east, with the clearstorey of the Crusader church (no. 100) rising 


above the Herodian precinct wall. 





Hebron, cathedral church of St Abraham (no. 100): 
photograph taken by K.A.C. Creswell, c.1919, from the 
west minaret of the Haram. 


in date and pre-existed the construction of the mausolea 
(Vincent, Mackay and Abel 1923: 96-9, pl. 1). The 
length of the south-eastern bay, which is shorter than the 
other two and would have contained the high altar, 
would have been restricted by the need to accommodate 
the tombs of Isaac and Rebekah in the second bay (but see 
Jacobson 1981: 75-6). There is also an irregularity in the 
widths of the central nave and aisles. Measuring between 
the piers and pilasters, the spans of these are respectively 
c. 6.5 m for the north-east aisle, c. 7.85 m for the central 
nave, and 7.25 m for the south-western aisle. The reason 
for the displacement of the south-western nave arcade a 
little way to the north-east becomes clearer, however, 
when it is realized that the subterranean passage to the 
cave passes just below the south-western edge of its piers 
(see figs. 66 and 68). 

The interior of the church is now plastered and painted 
in its upper parts, and covered by a marble dado, sur- 
mounted by a Quranic inscription, at the base. The 
exterior is coated with a plaster or cement render, incised 
to give the impression of ashlar. It would appear, 
however, that the twelfth-century masonry is indeed 
ashlar throughout, even though its character is no longer 
discernible. 

After allowance is made for its unusual proportions, 
the architecture of the church may be compared quite 
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66 Hebron, cathedral church of St Abraham (no. 100), built within the Herodian precinct, now the great mosque: plan. 
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67 Hebron, cathedral church of St Abraham (no. 100), section looking SE and key plan of the Haram al-Khalil. 


closely with that of other major church buildings of the 
twelfth-century Kingdom of Jerusalem. A central nave, 
15.8 m high, lit by clearstorey windows, is flanked by 
lower aisles (9.83 and 10.06 m respectively, the south- 
ern one being higher because of the sloping pavement). 
The nave and aisles are covered by groin-vaults with 
transverse arches between the bays (pls. CLXVIH-CLXVIII). 
As the church’s walls are higher than the Herodian walls, 
in places the latter’s upper cornice is visible below the 
vaulting. The vaulting is carried on four massive piers 
and on responding pilasters built into the north-west wall 
and applied to the face of the Herodian walls. Among the 
piers and pilasters there is some variation in shape. While 
the two north-easterly piers are compound, each with a 
cluster of twelve rounded shafts, the two south-westerly 
ones are cross-shaped, with an engaged column on three 


of their principal faces and a simple rectangular pilaster 
instead of a column on the side facing the south-west 
aisle. Most of the responding pilasters are rectangular 
with an engaged column, but again in the south-west 
aisle a simple rectangular pilaster is substituted for the 
half-column; here both responding pilasters have been 
cut back (pl. cLxrx), apparently in the early fourteenth 
century for the insertion below them of the marble dado 
and frieze containing a Quranic inscription (Enlart 1925: 
i, 129-30; cf. Vincent, Mackay and Abel 1923: 83-4). 
The south-east respond to the south-western nave arcade 
also rests on a console, in this case an elbow-column, but 
this arrangement seems likely to be twelfth century, since 
a full-length pilaster would have interfered with the 
entrance to the cave below (see below). 

Although the bases of all the piers and pilasters are 
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now hidden behind the fourteenth-century marble dado, 
the surviving capitals all appear to be original (pl. 
cixxa-e). Most are of the thick-leafed Corinthianesque 
type, some having a bulbous vase, though those which 
form the triple cluster of the south-east respond to the 
central arch of the north-east arcade have heavy volutes 
springing from triple-shafted colonnettes with chevron 
patterning filling the spaces between them (see pl. CLxxb). 
In the north-east arcade and aisle the capitals, with one 
exception, continue as a frieze around the piers and 
pilasters, whereas in the south-west arcade they are 
restricted to the half-columns, and in the south-west aisle 
to the rectangular pilasters which stand in place of half- 
columns. The impost mouldings vary, but are generally 
either a scotia and roll below an abacus, or a scotia 
between two rolls below an abacus (Vincent, Mackay and 
Abel 1923: 87-92, fig. 55, pls. xxu—xxu; Enlart 1925 
u, 130-1). In the east corner bay the pilasters and trans- 
verse arch are built more massively, probably in order to 
support a bell-tower; this has since been replaced by a 
minaret of more slender proportions. 


File 


We: 





CLxvit_ Hebron, cathedral church of St Abraham (no. 100): 


nave, looking south-east, photographed by K.A.C. 
Creswell, c.1919. 





Hebron, cathedral church of St 
Abraham (no. 100): view from the 
south-west aisle towards the nave, 
showing the cenotaph of Isaac. 


CLXVIII 


Hebron, cathedral church of St Abraham (no. 100): 
south-eastern pilaster on the south-west wall of the 
south-west aisle, cut back probably in the fourteenth 
century. 
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cLxx Hebron, cathedral church of St Abraham (no. 100): capitals. 





South-east pilaster on north-east side of north-east 





b North-east pier of north-east nave arcade, from e North-west pilaster on north-east side of north-east 


c South-east pier of south-west nave arcade, from west. f Baldacchino covering entrance to the Cave. 
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The nave elevation is now partly obscured by a cast- 
iron gallery, inserted in the late nineteenth century just 
above the spring of the vault. The pilasters which con- 
tinue from the north-east arcade piers consist of triple 
shafts terminating in triple capitals of thick-leafed type, 
while those on the south-west side of the nave are rec- 
tangular, with an engaged column shaft which alone has 
a capital. Each bay contains a clearstorey window; these 
are splayed and pointed-arched, their sills being 35 cm 
above the impost of the nave vaulting. The windows on 
the north-east side of the nave, however, have their 
external sills raised and their openings restricted in order 
to accommodate the gutter of the adjoining aisle roof 
(Vincent, Mackay and Abel 1923: 85-6). 

The aisles have no windows on the north-east, south- 
east or south-west, since that would have entailed 
making new openings through the existing Haram walls. 
Apparently for the same reason, the sole window in the 
south-east end of the nave, above the high altar, is in the 
part of walling built at clearstorey level above the Hero- 
dian structure (pl. cLxv); this consists of a fairly broad 
splayed pointed-arched opening, similar to the other 
clearstorey windows. 

The west facade is obscured at ground level by the 
tombs of Abraham and Sarah and other additional struc- 
tures (cf. Enlart 1925: 1, 132). The three doorways 
leading into the nave and aisles respectively have been 
refashioned since the twelfth century, but all, except 
perhaps the southern one which appears to have been 
shifted to the north to allow the insertion of a mihrab, seem 
to correspond to the positions of earlier openings. Above 
the central door is a pointed-arched window opening into 
the clearstorey of the nave; this is splayed internally, and 
on the outside its arch springs from a moulded impost and 
is covered by a hood-mould with label stops (Vincent, 
Mackay and Abel 1923: 86, pls. v1, xxiv). The north-west 
nave wall is surmounted by a low-pitched gable, contain- 
ing an oculus, which in 1920 still screened a leaded 
timber roof covering the stone vaulting of the nave; like 
the inward-sloping single-pitched roofs that Vincent and 
Mackay recorded (from oral evidence) above the stone 
vaulting of the aisles, this was probably an Ottoman addi- 
tion, though in view of Hebron’s relatively high rainfall it 
is not impossible that the Crusader church also had a 
timber covering (cf. Vincent, Mackay and Abel 1923: 
86-7, pl. v). In the part of the fagade corresponding to the 
north-east aisle, there are two pointed-arched windows 
(1.3m wide), flanked by colonnettes with delicate 
acanthus-decorated capitals, linked by a continuous 
impost moulding. Above these is an oculus (diameter, 
0.85 m). The window opening through the facade into the 
south-west aisle, however, has a simple rounded arch; this 


seems to be of early date, for like the windows of the other 
aisle it is partly blocked by the fourteenth-century liwan 
(Vincent, Mackay and Abel 1923: 84-5, fig. 52, pls. v1, 
XxI.5, XxIV). The suggestion that it might belong to the 
church or mosque predating the twelfth-century church 
is not implausible, though it would require closer investi- 
gation to prove (cf. Vincent, Mackay and Abel 1923: 99). 
On the north-west facade and externally above the aisles, 
the walls of the central nave are reinforced by rec- 
tangular buttresses with chamfered tops. 


The Cenotaphs of the Patriarchs and their Wives 


The church's plan indicates that it was laid out to respect 
the positions of the pre-existing cenotaphs or mausolea of 
the Patriarchs and their wives; it is also clear that the two 
rectangular mausolea with pitched roofs which enclose 
the cenotaphs of Isaac and Rebekah inside the church 
post-date it, since they are both built up against its nave 
piers (Vincent, Mackay and Abel 1923: 76-7). Quite 
possibly therefore, the cenotaphs or mausolea that stood 
inside the church in the twelfth century were somewhat 
smaller than the present ones. 

The mausolea enclosing the cenotaphs of Abraham 
and Sarah which stand just outside the north-west door 
of the church, however, seem to be essentially Muslim 
works of the tenth or eleventh centuries, though modified 
subsequently in the Mamluk period (see Vincent, Mackay 
and Abel 1923: 67-80). That of Sarah, on the north side 
of the door, is hexagonal with a pointed dome carried on 
squinches, while that of Abraham on the south is some- 
what larger and octagonal, with a rounded dome carried 
on an elaborately decorated system of corbelling. 
Between the two is a groin-vaulted porch, heavily modi- 
fied in Mamluk times, which incorporates some Crusader 
elements, and very probably replaces one which existed 
here in the twelfth century. The Crusader features include 
two spiral-fluted columns with thick-leafed capitals and 
plain bases with griffes, which supported the outer arch, 
and a decorative corbel on the south-east side of the 
northern rectangular pier attached to the mausoleum of 
Sarah (Vincent, Mackay and Abel 1923: 81-2, 92, figs. 
49-50, 70, pl. u; Enlart 1925: 11, 132). 

Vincent and Mackay also claim to have discerned the 
footings for a cloister cut into the Herodian paving north- 
east of the church, but Vincent's reconstructed elevation 
for this is purely fanciful (Vincent, Mackay and Abel 
1923: 82, fig. 51; cf. Enlart 1925: m, 132). On the north- 
west side of the precinct, the mausolea covering the ceno- 
taphs of Jacob and Leah, and the buildings surrounding 
them are of Mamluk and Ottoman date; the twelfth- 
century arrangement of this area is therefore uncertain. 
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The Cave of Machpelah 


The entrance to the Cave of Machpelah is in the eastern 
corner of the south-west aisle, to the right of the minbar, 
and is marked by a baldacchino (1.80 m square) with 
trefoil arches carried on a four triple-shafted colonnettes 
with thick-leafed  Corinthianesque capitals —_(pls. 
CLXXf{-CLXX1). The arches have a thick roll on their soffits, 
and are enclosed by hoods which incorporate a cyma- 
recta moulding. When seen by Vincent and Mackay, this 
baldacchino stood against the mosque wall and the 
Mamluk wall revetment stopped short of it (Vincent, 
Mackay and Abel 1923: 54-5, figs. 39-40, pl. x1b; cf. 
Enlart 1925: 1, 132, pl. x1). Since 1920, however, the 
revetment has been extended, with the result that the 
south-eastern side of the baldacchino is now embedded in 
the wall to a depth of 35 cm, and the two rear colonnettes 
appear to have only two shafts each. Despite the clumsy 
alterations that it has suffered at various times, which 
also include much use of plaster and silver and marbled 


cixxt Hebron, cathedral church of St Abraham (no, 100): 
baldacchino over the entrance to the Cave of 
Machpelah. 





paintwork, the little structure appears to be of a piece and 
twelfth century in date. Evidently it would originally have 
been topped by a cornice and some architectural flourish, 
possibly a dome (cf. Vincent, Mackay and Abel 1923: fig, 
40). The stone paving immediately beneath it was sur- 
veyed by Vincent and Mackay, and appeared to be of 
more recent date than the surrounding Herodian work, 
consisting as it did of smaller slabs held together by iron 
cramps (Vincent, Mackay and Abel 1923: fig. 39). This 
sealing of the cave’s entrance seems to have entailed the 
taking down and re-erection of the baldacchino. The area 
of disturbance follows so precisely the outline of the 
baldacchino, however, that there seems to be little doubt 
that the baldacchino was originally created specitically 
for this position. 

Entry into the cave complex is still heavily restricted. 
However, some recently published accounts by Israeli 
archaeologists who have penetrated it (Dayan 1976; 
Yeivin 1986; Chen 1987) now render obsolete much of 
the earlier discussion of the cave, which was based partly 
on the medieval descriptions, partly on observation 
through an aperture at the north-western end of the 
church, and partly on hearsay derived from the mosque 
attendants (Pierotti 1869; Vincent, Mackay and Abel 
1932: 55-66, 184-8, fig. 72-3). 

The slabs beneath the baldacchino cover a shaft con- 
taining a stone staircase, which descends sixteen steps 
towards the north-west into a passage, 0.59 m wide and 
1.06 m high, some 4 m below the mosque floor (fig. 68). 
To the south-east, the top step has above it a blocking, 
which also supports some of the slabs blocking the 
entrance. The blocking, slabs and stairs all appear to be of 
medieval date and to represent insertions into a con- 
tinuous passage. which originally began somewhere 
outside the precinct to the south-east (cf. Chen 1987: 
291, 293). From the bottom of the stair the passage runs 
some 15.35 m to the north-west, parallel to the longer 
walls of the precinct. The walls, ceiling and floor are 
finely built in massive masonry similar to that of the 
Herodian precinct. At a distance of 4.08 m from the end 
of the passage, there is a blocked opening, 0.50 m wide, 
in the north-eastern side of the passage and a large rock 
protruding from the masonry on the other side (Chen 
1987: 293, figs. 2-3; Yeivin 1986: fig. 3); this may well 
represent the remains of the second wall blocking the 
passage, which the canons removed in 1119, since its 
position corresponds exactly with the length of the 
passage as first discovered (17 cubits: Tractatus, ch. 1, 4). 

At its north-west end the passage finally opens into a 
rectangular chamber, measuring 3.65 m (NW-SE) by 
2.97 m(NW)/2.89 m (SE), and some 4 m high. The floor, 
made partly of stone slabs and partly of natural rock, is 








some 40 cm above the level of the passage. The room is 
built, like the passage, of massive blocks of stone, and is 
ceiled by a system of corbelling in the same material, the 
top being covered by a massive slab, or possibly two; this 
is supported by a pointed transverse arch, 90 cm wide 
and apparently a medieval insertion, which spans the 
width of the chamber. Cutting the north-western edge of 
this arch and the slab above is a rounded vertical shaft 
(diameter, 0.60 m); this communicates with the mosque 
above, where it is covered by a baldacchino with trefoil 
arches and a dome, which is evidently a later Muslim 
copy of the Crusader baldacchino over the cave entrance 
(cf. Buschhausen 1978: pl. 960). 

In the centre of the north-west wall of the chamber, a 
patch of wallface left clean from the blackening effect of 
oil lamps and candles indicates that there once stood 
against it a stone slab, 0.8 m wide and 1.9 m high, witha 
low pointed-arched head; the panel itself may be repre- 
sented by some marble fragments, 10cm thick, and 
bearing an Arabic inscription, which the investigators 
found on the floor of the chamber. In the north and west 
corners of the chamber, flanking the marble panel, stand 
two stone stelae with gabled heads (0.64 by 0.64 m and 
0.53 by 0.68 m respectively, and each c. 1.4 m high). On 
the right-hand stele is inscribed in Latin characters the 
name Jacob, while the name Abraham was found inscribed 
on the fragment of a stone basin or ossuary (c. 0.6 by 
0.3 m) lying on the floor. In the south corner of the 
chamber, just to the left as one enters the door, is a mihrab 
niche, decorated in stucco with a scalloped head above a 
diminutive arcade and with flanking fluted colonnettes 
(see Vincent, Mackay and Abel 1923: 55-6, fig. 41; 
Yeivin 1986: figs. 3, 7-8, 10, 13; Chen 1987: 291-2, 
figs. 2-4). 

This chamber may safely be identified as the ‘little 
house like a basilica’ discovered by the canons in 1119 
(Tractatus, ch. u, 4). No doubt, as Vincent correctly 
guessed (Vincent, Mackay and Abel 1923: 180), the 
description, ‘made wonderfully and round’ (opere mirabili 
et rotundo fabricatam), refers to the corbelled roof rather 
than to the shape of the chamber itself. The stelae and the 
plaque are not mentioned in either Western account of 
the Invention of the Patriarchs, but the inscription Jacob 
on the right-hand one indicates that they must have been 
set up before 1187, possibly to contain relics of Jacob and 
Isaac or else simply to serve as a focus for devotional 
activity in the chamber; how they were introduced into 
the chamber is not quite clear, for if the published dimen- 
sions are correct they would barely have passed along the 
passage. The treatment of the relics of Abraham was 
evidently a little different. The inscribed stone fragment 
suggests that in the twelfth century the bones may have 
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been placed in a stone reliquary box between the two 
stelae; however, if the mark on the wall was caused by a 
marble inscription in Arabic, some puzzlement is caused 
by Chen's statement that the inscription was in Kufic 
script (1987: 292), since this would imply a pre-twelfth- 
century date for it. The matter can only be resolved by a 
closer examination of both inscriptions; but since the 
mihrab indicates a post-Crusader Muslim use of the 
chamber it would seem more plausible for the Arabic 
inscription also to be related to this later period. This still 
leaves in the air the dating of the inserted transverse arch 
and the hole in the ceiling, which appears to be con- 
temporary with it or later. Since none of the medieval 
descriptions of those who entered the chamber refers to it, 
it may be that this opening was made only when the 
access stair was finally closed off in the late fourteenth or 
fifteenth century. 

The Double Cave itself is cut in the rock beneath the 
‘rounded’ chamber, and, just as the Tractatus indicates, 
the entrance to it lay in the floor only just inside the room 
(fig. 68). The outer of the two caves is oblong, measuring 
some 1.84 by 1.45 m and 0.7 m high, though partially 
filled with debris. A small opening about 0.7 m square on 
the west leads into the inner cave, which is 1.8 by 0.8 m, 
with a small niche 0.3 m wide out in the rock on the 
western side (Chen 1987: 292, figs. 1-3). In the inner 
cave, Yeivin found fragments of Iron Age pottery (twelfth 
to sixth centuries Bc), and in the larger outer cave frag- 
ments of pottery and glass consistent with a date in the 
twelfth century AD (1986: 10%, figs. 11-12). 

In November 1917, Col. Meinerzhagen penetrated a 
room leading off from one side of the mausoleum of 
Abraham and containing what appear to have been the 
remains of a twelfth-century tomb chest with four spiral- 
fluted colonnettes. Unless this chamber lay within the 
triangular space between the mausoleum and the Cru- 
sader porch, however, it is hard to see where it could 
have been. Vincent’s restorations, based on Meinerz- 
hagen’s verbal account, should therefore be treated with 
caution (Vincent, Mackay and Abel 1923: 58-60, figs. 
42-3; Buschhausen 1978: 174, fig. 49, pl. 70). It is now 
quite clear that wherever it was, it had nothing to do with 
the Cave of Machpelah. 


Epigraphy 


The inscriptions Abraham and Jacob, found respectively on 
a broken ossuary and a stone stele in the underground 
room above the Double Cave, have been discussed above. 
Seals are known of Bishops Rainald (1169), Peter (1265) 
and Godfrey (1286) (Schlumberger, Chalandon and 
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68 Hebron: plan and section of the cave complex below the cathedral church of St Abraham (no. 100). 


Blanchet 1943: 112, nos. 105-6; de Brousillon, 1, 102, 
no. 140; de Sandoli 1974: 251-2, fig. 100). 


Discussion 


Fr Vincent, drawing attention to the close similarities 
between the structure and ornamentation of the church 
and those at Gaza (no. 92), Ramla (q.v.) and Beirut (no, 
42), and of St Anne's (Jerusalem: q.v.), and a lesser 
degree of correspondence with the churches of Lydda 
(q.v.), Jacob's Well (no. 108), Sabastiya (q.v.) and the 


Holy Sepulchre (Jerusalem: q.v.), argues for a date earlier 
than most of these in the first quarter of the twellth 
century, While allowing the possibility of some later 
embellishment, he goes on to suggest that this was essen 
tially the building in which the Invention of the Patrl- 
archs occurred in 1119 (Vincent, Mackay and Abel 
1923: 92-5). C, Enlart more cautiously opts for a date 
between 1119 and the establishment of the bishopric in 
the 1160s (1925, 1, 132). 

That a mosque existed in the mid eleventh century in 
precisely the same position as that occupied by the 
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twelfth-century church is known from Nasir-i Khusraw. 
The author of the Tractatus does not describe in any detail 
the church beneath which the caves were found in 1119, 
but it seems very possible that it was simply the mosque 
building converted to Christian use. 

The basilican church which still exists today was evi- 
dently built after the discovery of the caves. This is shown 
by the way in which its south-west nave arcade is laid out 
alittle to the north-east of where it should for symmetry’s 
sake have been, in order to avoid setting its piers directly 
over the underground passage; and by the way in which 
the south-east respond of the same arcade is corbelled 
from the wall to avoid the baldacchino covering the 
entrance to the caves. The style of the capitals, and the 
similarities that they bear to those at al-Bira (1120s) (no. 
66) and St Anne’s (Jerusalem: q.v.) suggests that the 
building belongs to the early part of the twelfth century. It 
may therefore perhaps have been built soon after the 
Invention, and during the reign of Baldwin II (1118-31), 
whom al-Harawi credits with having ordered the repair 
of the Cave. 


Visited 28.1.79, 10.9.81, 21.3.81. 
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Khirbat IOBALA 
Dair al-Banat; Cr. Aqua Bella; Hebr. "En Hemed. 


No. 101 
History 


(?) Infirmary Chapel 1621.1337 


The village of Aqua Bella is mentioned only once in 
Crusader sources when, between 1163 and 1169, the 
Hospitallers offered its income and that of castellum 
Emaus (Qaryat al-Inab), Belueer (Qastal) and Saltus 
Muratus (? Qaluniya), on a temporary basis to Bela, duke 
of Hungary, in return for 10,000 bezants, so that the 
duke and his wife might support themselves while in the 
Holy Land (Cart. des Hosp., 1, 222-3; no. 309; RRH, 
120-1, no. 458). As it happened, the duke never came to 
Palestine and the arrangement fell through. The docu- 
ment nevertheless serves to indicate that Aqua Bella and 
its lands belonged to the Hospitallers by 1163/9, when it 
would probably have been among their properties west of 
Jerusalem administered by the castellan of Belmont 
(Suba) (see Harper and Pringle 1988: 101-2). 


Description 


The remains known as the Dair al-Banat (Convent of the 
Maidens) lie just below ‘Ain Hammad in the bottom of a 
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small valley, forming a tributary of the Wadi al-Hamar 
(Nahal Kesalon). 

The building forms a rectangular block, 27 m (E-W) by 
36 m(N-S), two stories high, with projecting rectangular 
turrets on the west and south sides (figs. 69-70, pl. 
CLXXII). Because it is built into the side of the valley, the 
first floor on the north side is at the same level as the 
ground outside, while the ‘ground floor’ is cut into the 
natural rock. 

Some minor additions apart, the building appears to be 
of a single period, a conclusion supported by the evidence 
of the masonry marks (cf. Pringle 198 1a: 179, fig.2). It is 
constructed of rough blocks of the hard local limestone, 
laid in fairly regular courses, with finer ashlar of a softer 
freestone used for the jambs, doors, windows, stairs and 
other details. The wall-faces are pointed with white lime 
mortar (sometimes charcoal-flecked and containing 
ground pottery), which is spread smoothly over the joints 
and then impressed with a trowel in a fish-scale pattern, 
apparently to receive a plaster render. Whether this 
render also extended to the areas of freestone is 
uncertain, though the false voussoirs incised on some of 
the dressings above the windows and doors suggests that 
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cLxxm Kh. ‘Iqbala, Dair al-Banat (no. 101): from the south-west. 


it may have covered them at least partially. Many of the 
inside surfaces are still coated with hard fine white 
plaster. The core of the walls and vaults, however, con- 
sists of rubble set in friable light yellow or creamy orange 
earth mortar, containing some lime. 

A plain pointed-arched gateway on the east, 2 m wide 
with a low-pointed rear-arch, leads directly into the 
central court (c.13 by 14m), around which two-storied 
ranges are set on the north, west and south (pl. cLxxim), 
The gate was apparently two-leaved, at most 8 cm 
thick, and with a draw-bar operating from a slot (12 by 
12 cm) in the south jamb. Just south of the gateway, 
the wall contains a rounded-arched alcove, which, from 
the rough appearance of its voussoirs, seems likely to 
date from after the Frankish occupation. On the south of 
the courtyard, a flight of steps, carried on a half-arch (pl. 
CLxxIv), leads up to the first floor; while the remains of 
two piers (0.70 by 1.35 m) on the west suggest that a 
first-floor balcony also led from the head of the stairs 
across the front of the west range to the northern one 
(fig. 71, section 2-2). The remains of a springing on the 
south indicates that the arches carrying the balcony 
were segmental; and a cyma-recta moulding ornaments 
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70 Khirbat ‘Iqbala (Dair al-Banat):; plan of Crusader courtyard building (no. 101), at first- and second-floor levels. 
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cuxxit Kh. ‘Iqbala, Dair al-Banat (no. 101): central court, from south-west. 





Supporting the gallery on the west side. 
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the impost of the corresponding springing on the north. 

The entrance to the ground floor of the south range (1) 
lies beneath the staircase arch (pl. cLxxtv). A pointed- 
arched doorway, 1.41 m wide, with a low-pointed rear- 
arch, leads into a barrel-vaulted room, 21.8 m by 6.65 m. 
It was lit by splayed rounded-arched slit-windows on the 
west, south (two) and apparently on the east, though the 
latter has now gone. The south wall also contains a door 
similar to the first, 1.17 m wide, giving access from out- 
side the building. At present the room also contains the 
circular stone base of an olive-press, but it is uncertain 
whether this was inserted in Crusader times or later. 

The ground floor of the west range (2) is at present 
inaccessible, owing to the partial collapse of its barrel- 
vault. The principal entrance to it was a door, 1.56m 
wide, situated below the central arch supporting the 
balcony. Only the footings of this doorway remain, cut 
from the natural rock; the base of a colonnette flanking 
the left-hand jamb indicates a degree of architectural 
elaboration unusual in this building. There appears to 
have been a second opening below the south balcony 
arch; and a third may possibly have existed beneath the 
northern one. 

The ground floor of the north range (3) is approached 
up some rock-cut steps from the level of the courtyard (pl. 
CLxx11). The door and door-passage have low-pointed 
arches. The walls of this room are mostly rock-cut, and it 
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cuxxy Kh. ‘Iqbala. Dair al-Banat (no. 101): slit-window splayed slit-windows on the side facing the court. One of 
lighting ground-floor vault 3, showing false voussoirs cut these has a row of false voussoirs incised on the face of the 
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Khirbat ‘Igbala (Dair al-Banat): site plan, showing location of isolated building SE of the courtyard building (no. 101). 
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The stair on the south of the courtyard gives access to 
the first floor of the south range, which is occupied by the 
principal room of the complex (4) (pls. CLXXVI-CLXxvI1). 
This room fills the entire length of the range. measuring 
22.86 m by 7.25 m. Unlike all the other rooms, which 
are barrel-vaulted, it was roofed with three bays of groin- 
vaults, springing from moulded imposts and separated 
from one another by shallowly projecting transverse 
arches. Only the south and adjacent parts of the east and 
west walls survive to any height: but it is evident that the 
system of vaulting not only made this the most elaborate 
room in the building, but also the most light and airy. 
Each bay is lit by a spacious window on the south, and 
the Survey of Western Palestine noted in 1874 the jamb 
of another on the west (Conder and Kitchener 1881: 11, 
115). No two windows are exactly alike. The western one 
in the south wall (recently restored) now has a rounded 
arch and rear-arch: but it may originally have been more 
like the eastern one, with a slightly pointed profile and a 
low-pointed rear-arch. The bay of the central window, 
however, is large enough to walk into. This is 1.73 m 
wide and covered by a low-pointed arch. The outer facing 
has been damaged (pl. cLxxvu1), though the profile of the 
arch appears to have been similar, and the jambs con- 
tinue down to floor level. Two cyma-recta mouldings 
form imposts for the arch, while another moulding 
(similar to those of the vault-springings inside the room) 
formed the sill, which survives only on the west side. It 
may be assumed that this window would have been 
closed with timber fittings of some kind, and it may even 
have given on to a projecting balcony; the precise 
arrangement, however, is far from clear. (There is no 
evidence to support Enlart’s reconstruction of this as a 
two-light window with a central column; Enlart appar- 
ently did not visit the site, and he incorrectly locates the 
window in the adjacent turret.) 

Just to the right of the central window, a narrow 
(0.73 m) door with a rounded arch and low-pointed 
rear-arch leads into a small barrel-vaulted turret- 
chamber (5), measuring 3.2 m by 2.3m. The sill and 
sides of a window in its south wall are modern, perhaps 
replicating original features; but there is no opening on 
the west or east. Clearly the turret served no defensive 
function at this level. A ceramic pipe is built vertically 
through the western part of the vault, but its purpose is 
uncertain; if it was intended to channel rainwater from 
the roof, it is not clear where the collecting point would 
have been, since the base of the turret appears to be solid. 
Another possibility is that it served as a duct for a bell- 
rope, similar to those which exist in the bell-tower of the 
Holy Sepulchre, Jerusalem (q.v.). 

Most of the east (i.e. ENE) wall of room 4 has collapsed. 


What little survives of it, however, holds the clue to the 
interpretation of the complex. The centre of this wal] 
seems to have had set into it a rounded apse. 2.6 m wide, 
of which only two courses of a 1.25 m section of the 
right-hand side remain (pl. CLxx1x). As is normal in Cru- 
sader (and Byzantine) churches in Palestine, the apse 
describes slightly more than a semi-circle. The dressings 
on the ashlars and a masonry mark (star: 19-20) show 
that it belongs to the same period of construction as the 
rest of the room. To the right of the apse are the remains 
of an aumbry built into the wall: quite possibly there 
would have been a corresponding one on the other side. 

In a secondary phase, the east end of the room was 
partitioned off by a wall, 1.24—1.31 m thick, which now 
survives only two courses (c.60 cm) high. If this had been 
intended to block the room to ceiling height, however, it 
would more probably have been set on the line of the 
transverse arch. The fact that it is not therefore seems to 
reinforce the view that it represents no more than the 
base for a screen, possibly of wood, which separated the 
east end of the room from the rest. In the centre was a 
rebated doorway, 0.90m wide. The single masonry 
mark represented on one of its jambs (V: 12-3) is of a 
type not found elsewhere in the building. 

A doorway in the north wall of the west bay of room 4 
leads up six steps into the first floor of the west range 
(room 6). This consists of a single barrel-vaulted room, 
measuring 6.30 by 22.80 m (pl. cLxxx). The wall that 
faced on to the courtyard has collapsed. It seems very 
possible, however, that the room would have communi- 
cated on this side with the external balcony overlooking 
the court. Only one window survives in the west 
(outward) wall, a splayed slit-window piercing the vault 
towards its northern end. In the north wall, a low- 
pointed-arched alcove, 1.53 m wide, is blocked with 
crude masonry 1.41 _m back from the inner wall-face. 
The idea that it may once have formed an external door is 
possibly supported by the SWP'’s recording, in 1874, ofa 
corbelled machicolation on the outside wall at or near 
this point; but there is no obvious sign today of any 
blocked opening in the external masonry. 

Roughly mid-way along the west wall of room 6, a 
rounded-arched door (0.75 m_ wide) leads into the 
western turret-chamber (7). This measures 2.97 by 
2.13 m internally, and was covered by a pointed barrel- 
vault. On the plan made by A.W. Clapham (Enlart 1925: 
ul, fig. 240) a splayed window is shown in the west wall: 
but most of this and the south wall have now collapsed. A 
rock-cut void below the turret may, as Clapham sug- 
gested (Enlart 1925: 11, 106), have been a latrine pit: but 
it could also, perhaps more plausibly, be interpreted as a 
rain-water cistern. 
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Kh. ‘Tqbala, Dair al-Banat (no. 101): room 4, occupying the first floor of the south range, with apse and base of 


chancel screen in left-hand bay. 


CLXXVI 
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“AXVit_ Kh. ‘Igbala, Dair al-Banat (no. 101); entrance and two eastern bays of room 4, looking east. 
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cLxxvit Kh. ‘Iqbala, Dair al-Banat (no. 101): window in 
south wall of central bay of room 4. 


From the northern end of room 6, a door on the east 
leads into the north range, which consists of another 
barrel-vaulted room (6.9/7.0 by 15.00/15.20 m), The 
connecting door has a pointed arch (damaged) and low- 
pointed passage. The only other surviving evidence for an 
opening is the right-hand (i.e. west) reveal of what 
appears to have been a door in the south wall, communi- 
cating with the north end of the balcony. Nothing 
remains of the south and east walls of the room above 
foundation level, however, and any features that they 
may have exhibited are therefore unknown. 

Finally, above the north-west corner of the building 
there stand the north wall and part of the east and west 
walls of a small tower (9), built at roof or second-floor 
level. This measures about 4m east-west, with walls 
about 0.6 m thick. The interior was groin-vaulted and 
the north wall contains a rounded-arched splayed slit- 
window, A corbel projects from the east wall, though its 
purpose is unclear; possibly it represents remains of 
tusking for a parapet or stair wall, There does not appear 
to have been any internal communication between this 


tower-chamber and room 6 below; access would there- 
fore seem to have been from the terrace roof. Nor js its 
function very clear. Since it does not project beyond the 
building's north-west corner, it could have had only a 
limited defensive purpose: though with a machicolated 
parapet it might have been able to provide some flanking 
fire for the otherwise exposed up-hill side of the building. 
The tower, however, is the only part of the building that 
can still be seen from the Hospitaller castle of Belmont 
(Suba) on the hill above. The idea that it was intended as 
a signalling position is therefore quite plausible. 


Associated Building 


Across the wadi to the south, a small quadrangular 
building (6.92/7.40 by 7.42 m) of similar construction to 
the main building is constructed into the side of the 
valley. Its west wall is 1.30 m thick, but the interior is 
choked with rubble and vegetation. On the east is a 
rounded-arched door, 0.86 m wide, on one of whose 
voussoirs is a masonry mark of a type also found in the 
main building (reversed S$: 10-13). It is clear, therefore, 
that the Dair al-Banat was not an isolated building. 


Epigraphy 


Masonry marks appear throughout the building on the 
finely dressed ashlar used for the quoins and details, Asa 
group these correspond most closely with those of Nabi 
Samwil (q.v.) and Bethany (nos. 59-60). They also 
suggest that, except for the cross-wall in room 4, the 
building was constructed in a single campaign (Pringle 
1981a: 179, 181-3, figs. 1-2, 7). 





CLXXIX Kh, ‘Iqbala, Dair al-Banat (no. 101): apse at cast end 
of room 4, with remains of aumbry to the right of it 
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Discussion 


The ruins of the Dair al-Banat have been variously inter- 
preted. Many writers, including V. Guérin, the SWP, C. 
Enlart, and Fr E. Hoade, have taken the Arabic place 
name as evidence that it was a Crusader women’s 
convent, either Augustinian or Benedictine, even though 
none of them appears to have known of the existence of 
any chapel. Enlart, however, whose plan of the building 
together with its incorrect orientation (followed by Ben- 
venisti 1970: 243) was derived from A.W. Clapham, was 
led to suggest that the main room (4) might have been 
the infirmary hall of a hospital, of which the small turret- 
chamber (5) was the chapel. The orientation of the 
smaller room, however, is to the SSE, not to the east as 
Enlart thought. 

The traditional interpretation of the building as a 
nunnery has been challenged by M. Benvenisti (1970: 
241-5), who argues justifiably that the place-name evi- 
dence is inconclusive. He also points out that no mention 
of any nunnery or monastery is made in Frankish 
sources; and the fact that the Hospitallers were prepared 
(0 offer Aqua Bella to a secular lord would seem to imply 


Kh. Iqbala, Dair al-Banat (no. 101): room 6, looking north. 





that it was not a religious house. It may be noted, 
however, that what was offered in 1163-9 to the duke of 
Hungary was the income from the village of Aqua Bella; 
there is no suggestion of a transfer of property. Nor is the 
lack of a contemporary reference to a religious house at 
Aqua Bella admissible as evidence that none existed. Ben- 
venisti’s third point is that the building contained no 
chapel. He therefore concluded that the Dair al-Banat 
was simply ‘a Frankish farmstead or a manorhouse’ 
(1970: 243-4). 

Before a detailed survey was made of the building in 
August 1986, Benvenisti’s interpretation seemed the 
most plausible (cf. Pringle 1981a: 181-3; 1983a: 172). 
The main room (4) appeared to have the essentially 
domestic character of a hall, though the existence of an 
aumbry in one wall had already raised the possibility that 
this end of the room might later have been partitioned off 
as a chapel (Pringle 1986b: 74). It was only when the 
building was resurveyed, however, that the remains of 
the apse were noticed, and it was found that all pre- 
viously published plans (excepting that of the SWP) were 
incorrectly orientated. Room 4 is in effect oriented 
roughly east-west, and the apse is in the centre of its east 
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wall. With this realization, a purely secular interpretation 
became unlikely (see Pringle 1992b). 

The interpretation of the whole building would seem to 
hinge on that of its principal room (4). As noted, the 
character of the apse’s masonry and its masonry mark 
show that it is an original feature and not a later inser- 
tion: and before the insertion of the partition separating 
off the east end, the room seems to have been open along 
its whole length. The room was also independently 
accessible from both of the other large rooms of the first 
floor. From the functional viewpoint, it could therefore be 
interpreted quite easily as a conventual chapel, and the 
partition wall as a chancel screen (similar to ones found 
elsewhere: e.g. Mount Tabor, q.v.). Against this expla- 
nation, however, can be set not only the internal eleva- 
tion. which is rather cramped for a chapel, but more 
particularly the surviving south windows, especially the 
central one, which are of types more usually found in 
domestic buildings (cf. Pringle 1986b: 74). 

We are therefore led back to Enlart’s suggestion that 
the room may have been an infirmary hall. With the clear 
evidence for a liturgical arrangement at the east end. this 
interpretation is very attractive. Some twenty or more 
beds could have been fitted into the remaining part of the 
room with ease, while the small turret-chamber (5) could 
have been used for ablutions in much the same way as 
the wall-closets in the surviving late fifteenth-century 
Hospital of St John at Rhodes (cf. de Belabre 1908: 
122-9; Bertarelli 1929: 81-6). Rooms 6 and 7 could 
have served a similar function, either as overflow 
capacity for the main hall or as a dormitory for the 
serving community: while room 8 might have been yet 
another dormitory or possibly the refectory. The ground 
floor of the west range (2), with its elaborate portal sited 
directly opposite the main entrance, might possibly have 
been a chapter house, while the flanking wings could 
have been used as kitchens and storage areas. Other 
ancillary buildings would have existed outside the main 
block. 

The courtyard building at Kh. ‘Iqbala seems likely 
therefore to represent the remains of a conventual build- 
ing of some kind. It may be assumed that it was built by 
the Hospitallers sometime between c.1140 and 1160, at 
about the same time as their nearby establishments at 
Abu Ghosh (no. 1) and Belmont Castle (Suba) (cf. Harper 
and Pringle 1988; 1989; Pringle 1989: 21-2). Despite 
the rather dubious place-name evidence, the community 
is more likely to have been male than female, since 
houses of the Sisters of St John are attested in Europe only 
from the late 1170s and 1180s, and in the Kingdom of 
Jerusalem only from 1219; all known examples also 
seem to have been in towns (Cart. des Hosp., 1, no. 1656; 


Riley-Smith 1967: 240-2). Located as it was a mile or 
two from the main Jerusalem to Jaffa road, Kh. ‘Iqbala 
would also have been an unlikely place for a pilgrim 
hospice; and in any case this function was already served 
by the Hospitaller road-station at Abu Ghosh (q.v.). Nor 
would a second estate centre for the area have been 
required so close to the Order’s castle at Belmont. As has 
been shown, the character of the building suggests an 
infirmary hall, containing a chapel, and with other resi- 
dential accommodation and storage space. But with a 
hospital in Jerusalem holding over 1000 beds (Theodoric, 
xi (ed. Bulst, 21)), it may also be doubted whether the 
Order would have needed further hospital accommo- 
dation that was both so restricted in capacity and so 
isolated geographically. This difficulty is resolved if the 
infirmary hall at Kh. ‘Iqbala is seen not as a hospital for 
sick pilgrims, but rather as a monastic infirmary for sick. 
aged or wounded members of the Order, who would have 
lived there in community under a prior, protected by the 
nearby garrison at Belmont. 


Visited 4.2.79, 29.5.79, 3.8.79, 2.3.82, 23.4.84, 15.8.86, 
19.8.86. 


Sources 


Cart. des Hosp., 1, 222-3, no. 309 (1163-9); RRH, 120-1, no. 
458 (1163-9). 


Benvenisti 1970: 241-5, 257-8, figs.. pls.: Beyer 1942. 180: 
Clermont-Ganneau 1896: 1, 22; 1, 57; Conder and Kitchener 
1881: 11, 114-15, plan: Enlart 1925: 1, 103-6, pl. 78; Guérin 
1868: 1, 278-9; Hoade 1978: 601-2; Langé 1965: 106, 178. 
fig. 54: Prawer 1972: 291-2: Pringle 198la: 179, 181-3. figs. 
1-2; 1983a: 172: 1986b: 74, pl. xitb, 1992b; Provera 1978: 
de Sandoli 1974: 240, 245, fig. 96. 


Khirbat IRIBBIN 





Hebr. H. ‘Erav. 1716.2761 


Kh. ‘Iribbin lies 4 km due north of Montfort Castle, near 
what in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries would have 
been the boundary between the territories of Acre and 
Scandalion (Iskandaruna) and what is today the frontier 
between Israel and Lebanon. It does not appear to be 
mentioned in any surviving medieval source. 
Excavation of a three-aisled sixth- or seventh-century 
church here in 1982 and 1984 revealed that parts of the 
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nave and south aisle had been blocked off in a later 
period, with walls made of architectural elements from 
the earlier church, including voussoirs and fragments of 
columns and chancel screen. This phase was associated 
with a rough pavement, 0.45 m above the earlier mosaic 
floor, and is dated by the excavator to the Crusader 
period. There is no evidence, however, to indicate that the 
building was still in use as a church in this period (Ilan 
1982: 1988: cf. Palestine 1929: 92; 1948: 3; Israel 
1964: 1354). 


ISKANDARUNA 


Iskandariya; Cr. Scandalion, Scandalium 


Iskandaruna is already described as a fortress in the tenth 
century (Le Strange 1890: 458). In 1117, King Baldwin I 
built a castle and stationed a garrison there to control the 
southern approaches to Muslim-held Tyre (William of 
Tyre. x1, 30 (CCCM, Lx1i1, 543); Fulcher of Chartres, 11, 
62 (ed. Hagenmeyer, 605-6): Bartolf of Nangis, Gesta 
Francorum (RHC Occ, 11, 543)). By 1148, the castle had 
become the caput of a lordship, attached to the royal 
domain of Acre (Favreau 1977: Tibble 1989: 52); and in 
1184, Ibn Jubayr records that the town was also walled 
(trans. Gaudefroy-Demombynes, 111, 356). Between 1187 
and 1192, Iskandaruna was in Muslim hands; thereafter 
it was held by the Franks, until half of its territory was 
ceded to Sultan Baybars in 1272, and the rest to al- 
Ashraf Khalil in 1291 (Beyer 1945: 205-7). 


No. 102 (?)Castle Chapel 165.284 


Almost nothing is known of the castle of Scandalion, 
which H. Maundrell describes in 1697 as ‘one hundred 
and twenty paces square, having a dry ditch encompass- 
ing it’, with ‘a fountain of very fair water’ issuing from 
under it on the side facing the sea (1697a: 426; 1697b: 
70; cf. Mariti 1769: 11, 288-90; Guérin 1880: 11, 173f.; 
Conder and Kitchener 1881: 1, 176; Dussaud 1927: 21). 
P. Deschamps, however, mentions a short distance north 
of the town of Iskandaruna, next to the sea, the remains 
of a chapel and traces of enceintes, which he thought 
might relate to the castle (1939: 118 n.1 and cf. 9, 236; 
1934: 15, 18). 


Sources 


Deschamps 1939: 118 n.1. 


JABAL HARUN 


Mount Hor; Cr. Mons Or, Muscera 


No. 103 Monastery Church of St Aaron 
1875.9700 


History 


In 1100, Fulcher of Chartres took part in Baldwin I's 
expedition east of the Dead Sea and described the Crusad- 
ing army’s entry into the Wadi Musa: ‘Furthermore we 
found at the top of the mountain the Monastery of St 
Aaron where Moses and Aaron were wont to speak with 
God’ (11, 5, 9 (trans. Ryan, 147); cf. Historia Nicaena, LXIV 
(RHC Occ, v, 178)). The location of Sanctus Aaron, with a 
picture of a church, is shown on a Florentine map of the 
twelfth century (Rohricht, ‘Karten’, no. 6). The place was 
visited again in 1217 by the indefatigable German 
pilgrim Thietmar: ‘At length I came to Mount Or, where 
Aaron died, on whose summit is built a church in which 
live two Greek Christian monks. The place is called 
Muscera’ [i.e. Moserah: Deut. 10.6] (xvi, 1-3 (ed. 
Laurent, 38)). 


Description 


Jabal Harun, or Mount Hor, stands south of the Wadi 
Musa and south-west of the ancient city of Petra, domin- 
ating the Jordan Rift Valley by its height of almost 
1400 m above sea level. When the site was visited by 
Cdrs Irby and Mangles in 1818, no sign of its former 
Christian usage remained (1861: 133-4). The building 
standing then, and now, consists of a maqam, measuring 
some 11.4 by 9.9 m, with a dome over the north-east bay 
and a door on the south. Inside the door is a cenotaph 
draped with a green cloth, and below the building the 
tomb of Aaron (Nabi Harti) is shown in a crypt. Some 
small columns built into the walls and fragments of gran- 
ite and white marble floor slabs seem to have belonged 
to an earlier structure, which stood on the same site. 

Inscriptions above the door indicate that the building 
was constructed under Nasir al-Din Muhammad in 739 
H/AD 1338-9, and restored in 900 H/AD 1494-5 or 909 
H/AD 1503-4 (RCEA, xv, 113-14, no. 5777; H. StJ. B. 
Philby, in Kennedy 1925: 9-10; Robinson (GL) 1930: 
258). 


Sources 


Fulcher of Chartres, 11, 5, 9 (trans. Ryan, 147); Historia Nicaena, 
LxIv (RHC Occ, v, 178); Réhricht, ‘Karten’, no. 6; Thietmar 
(1217), xvi, 1-3 (ed. Laurent, 38). 
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Baedeker 1876a: 297-8; Briinnow and Domaszewski 1904: 1, 
423: Guide Bleu 1979: 196; Irby and Mangles 1861: 133-4; 
Khouri 1986: 115; Lindner 1985: 60-3: de Luynes 1871: 1, 
277: Meistermann 1909: 200; Palmer 1871: 11, 434-5; Philby 
(HSUJB), in Kennedy 1925: 9-10, fig. 21: RCEA, xv. 113-14, 
no. 5777: Rey 1877: 8-9; 1883: 397: Robinson (GL) 1930: 
258. pl. 


JABAL QURUNTUL 


Mount of Quarantine, Mount of Temptation; Cr. Locus 
ieiunii, Mons temptacionis in deserto, Quarantena, 
Quarentina, Quadragenum, la Quarentayne, 
Quarantaine, Carentene 


Nos. 104-107 Priory of Quarantena, 
incorporating the Chapel of St Mary (no. 
104), the Chapel of the Holy Cross (no. 105), 
the Chapel of Our Lord’s Fast and First 
Temptation (no. 106) and the Chapel of Our 
Lord's Third Temptation (no. 107) 
1909.1422 


History 


Jabal Quruntul is the name given to a rocky promontory 
which dominates from a height of some 300 m the plain 
of Jericho to the east of it. On the east and on the south, 
where the Wadi al-Makkuk, or Wadi Taisun, cuts its way 
down through the limestone hills to the valley floor, it is 
defined by high cliffs, while to the west the hills rise to an 
altitude of 300 m above sea level. In Hasmonean times, 
this was the site of the fortress of Dok, where the High 
Priest Simon was killed in 1 34 Bc (1 Maccabees 16.15: cf. 
Abel 1926c: 1967: 1, 375-6; Augustinovié 1951: 42-3, 
136-8). 

Around ap 340, St Chariton founded here in the caves 
cut into the cliff face his lavra of Douka, which seems to 
have continued to exist at least until the time of the 
Persian invasion in 614 (Augustinovic 1951: 103-4, 
130-1; Chitty 1966: 15; Meinardus 1969: 319-20). The 
monastery church, on a high mountain ‘overhanging 
Jericho’, may have been visited by the pilgrim Egeria 
around 384 (Valerius, Epist. (ed. Garcia, 397; trans. 
Wilkinson. 177: ELS, 189-90, no. 202), and her state- 
ment that the mountain was ‘sanctified by the Lord’ 
seems to be the earliest indication that we have of its 
association with Jesus’ forty-day fast in the wilderness, 


and with His temptation there by the Devil (Matthew 
4.14, 8-11; Mark 1.12—13; Luke 4.1-8). 

By the twelfth century, this association was well estab. 
lished. Saewulf places the ‘high mountain’ three miles 
from Jericho (vin, 24 (IHC, 1, 24; ELS, 190, no. 203): ef 
Bartolf of Nangis, Gesta Francorum (1109- ), xxxin 
(trans. Wilkinson, 176; ELS. 190-1, no. 205); Nicolas 
Bergsson of Thvera (c.1140), 1v, 2 (IHC, 1, 218; trans, 
Hill, 217); Anon. vit (c.1160), 7 (IHC, 11, 82; trans. 
Wilkinson, 236); Anon. Ix (1175), 4 (IHC, 11, 94); Anon. 
v (1180s), 1, 10; 4, 2 (IHC, m1, 32, 38); Aymar the Monk 
(1199), 1v (IHC, ut, 172)), while other twelfth-century 
sources distinguish the places where Christ fasted from 
the mountain from which the Devil showed Him the 
kingdoms of the world, which was a little way to the 
north (Descriptio locorum (1131-43), xu, 44 (IHC, 1, 
106; PPTS, v, 45); Fretellus (1137), Lxx1 (ed. Boeren, 
41); John of Wiirzburg (c.1165), xx (IHC, 1, 278; PPTS. 
v, 56)). 

Abbot Daniel (1106-7), although confusing the moun- 
tain with Gibeon, mentions the existence of a ‘very lofty 
cave’, in which Jesus fasted before being tempted by 
Satan to turn stones into bread (ch. xxxvui (trans. Ryan, 
139; de Khitrowo, 32—3)). This cave is also described by 
Belard of Ascoli (1112-65), who records that it was 
roughly four paces square, rock-cut, and ‘reached by a 
narrow path which hangs in mid-air’; it was situated 
half-way up the mountain, while the place from which 
the Devil showed Christ the kingdoms was at the very top 
(ch. rv (IHC, 1, 46; trans. Wilkinson, 230-1)). 

A community of Latin hermits seems to have been 
established in the caves of the former lavra of Doukros 
within two decades of the Franks’ occupation of Jericho 
(q.v.) towards the end of 1099 (cf. James of Vitry, Hist. 
Or., Lut (IHC, 111, 318-20; PPTS, x1, 27)). We first hear of 
them in May 1116, when, after persistent requests, Con- 
stantius, Sancte Quarantene seruus, and his companion 
William won back from the lord of Jericho, Eustace 
Garnier, and his wife, Emma, a piece of land and a mill, 
which the habitatores of the Most Holy Quarantena had 
formerly possessed. In April 1124, when Constantius 
successfully petitioned the Countess Emma, now married 
to Hugh, count of Jaffa, to increase the period during 
which use could be made of the water for driving the mill, 
he presents himself as ‘I, Constantius, and the other 
brothers’ (Bresc-Bautier, 211-12, no. 94; RRH, 19, no. 
82; 25, no. 104). 

Despite the presence of the patriarch of Jerusalem 
among the witnesses to both of these early charters, the 
precise status of the community at the Quarantena is 
difficult to determine. It was regularized, however, 
between Christmas 1133 and the end of August 1134, 


when Patriarch William I granted the place of the Holy 
Quarantena, with all its appurtenances, to the canons of 
the Holy Sepulchre, who, with the patriarch’s agreement, 
elected one of their number, Rainaldus, to be prior there. 
While the prior of the Quarantena was permitted to add 
to the priory’s possessions and increase the number of 
brethren, he remained subject to the authority of the 
prior and chapter of the Holy Sepulchre, and his succes- 
sor was to be nominated by them (Bresc-Bautier, 77-8, 
no. 21; RRH, 38, no. 152). It may be assumed that this 
change in status was followed by new building works, for 
when, two years later, the patriarch granted the priory of 
Quarantena the tithes of Jericho, he offered them on the 
newly consecrated altar of the priory church, in the 
presence of a distinguished ecclesiastical gathering, 
including the bishops of Lydda and Bethlehem, the priors 
of the Holy Sepulchre, the Templum Domini, Mount Sion 
and the Mount of Olives, and the abbots of St Mary in the 
Valley of Jehoshaphat and St Mary Latin (Bresc-Bautier, 
78-80, no. 22; RRH, 41, no. 167). 

The church of the Holy Sepulchre’s possession of the 
church of Quarantena was confirmed by patriarch 
William in 1138 (Bresc-Bautier, 80-3, no. 23), Pope 
Celestine II in 1144 (Bresc-Bautier, 54-8, no. 12; Hies- 
tand, Vorarbeiten, 111, 172-4, no. 52), King Amalric in 
1164 (Bresc-Bautier, 261-6, no. 135), Patriarch 
Amalric of Neslé in 1168/9 (Bresc-Bautier, 292-6, no. 
150), Pope Alexander III in 1170 (Bresc-Bautier, 
297-301, no. 151; Hiestand, Vorarbeiten, 111, 261—5, no. 
102), and Pope Lucius III in 1182 (Santerano, 1, 23, no. 
6; Hiestand, Vorarbeiten, 11, 298-301, no. 125). In Feb- 
ruary 1168, Alexander III had also granted to Patriarch 
Amalric the ‘tithes, churches and other possessions of 
Jericho’, suggesting that the church of Quarantena may 
have served in effect as the parish church of Jericho and 
its region (Bresc-Bautier, 275-8, no. 142; Hiestand, Vor- 
arbeiten, 111, 244-6, no. 91) (see Jericho, q.v.). 

The monks of the Quadrantena are mentioned around 
1170 (Anon. u, 7 (IHC, 1, 14; trans. Wilkinson, 241)); 
and in 1172 the monastery was visited by Henry the 
Lion, duke of Saxony and Bavaria, whose companion, 
Abbot Henry, ‘ascended with great difficulty, because his 
body was worn out’ (Arnold of Liibeck, 1, 7 (MGH SS, xx1, 
121)). The fullest twelfth-century description of the place, 
however, is made by Theodoric, around 1175: 


The way to the place where the Lord sat . . . is not straight, but 
made tortuous by many turns, and being slippery in a number 
of places sometimes forces those going up to crawl on their 
hands. At a certain height there is a gate, and when you have 
gone through it and proceeded a little way further, you will find 
a chapel, built by human hand on to a cave and consecrated to 
Our Lady [no. 104]. From here, continuing up by a laborious 
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ascending path without steps, you will pass through a large 
rugged cleft in the mountain and enter another doorway; then, 
by a route which turns back on itself more than once, you will 
come step by step to a third gate. Passing through it, you will 
see a little altar made in honour of the Holy Cross [no. 105]; 
and to the right of this little chapel [domuncula] is shown the 
tomb of a certain saint by the name of Piligrinus, whose hand 
still covered with flesh is pointed out there. 

Now, ascending about sixteen steps towards the summit, you 
will find on the east a venerable altar, and to the west of it the 
venerable place where our Lord Jesus Christ sat [no. 106]. In 
this place, it is said, He fasted 40 days and as many nights; and 
on the completion of His fast, angels ministered to Him. This 
place is situated in the middle of the mountain. for its peak rises 
upwards from it as much as its depth opens downwards. 

On the summit is to be seen a huge rock, on which it is 
claimed that the Devil sat in order to ensnare Him. (ch. xx1x (ed. 
Bulst, 36)) 


Theodoric goes on to describe the subterranean caves 
around the summit, in which the Templars were storing 
their victuals and armaments. At the foot of the moun- 
tain, in the Garden of Abraham, watered by a great 
spring (evidently ‘Ain Dug, rather than ‘Ain as-Sultan or 
Elisha’s Spring), was the encampment of the pilgrims 
who came to pray at the Quarantena and bathe in the 
Jordan. This was protected on three sides by the natural 
topography, and on the fourth by Templar and Hospi- 
taller patrols (ch. xxx1x (ed. Bulst, 36; PPTS, v, 46-8; 
trans. Wilkinson, 303-4)). 

The Greek John Phocas visited Jericho in 1185, but 
although he saw the mountain from a distance he does 
not seem to have gone up it (ch. xxt (PG, cxxx, 952; 
trans. Wilkinson, 329)). In 1187, Jericho was taken by 
the Ayyubids, and the Latin monks of the Quarantena 
were ejected (Ralph of Coggeshall (IHC, 111, 114); Gesta 
Henrici II (RS, xtx.ii, 24)). Thirteenth-century pilgrim 
texts continue to refer to the place, but for the most part 
without mentioning the monastery (e.g. Wilbrand of 
Oldenburg (1211-12), u, 14 (IHC, 11, 244); Thietmar 
(1217). x1, 10-11 (ed. Laurent, 31); Michelant and 
Raynaud (eds.), 69-70 (1228/31); 98 (c.1231); 1047 
(c.1230); 169 (c.1261); 185 ( -1265): 196 (1268); 232 
(c.1280); Anon. tv (c.1270), 8 (IHC, 1, 24); Albert of 
Stade (c.1251-52), vi (IHC, Iv, 2); Burchard of Mount 
Sion (1283), xvit (IHC, tv, 168); Hec sunt peregrinaciones, 
vi (IHC, 1v, 336)). James of Vitry (1217-40) and others, 
however, were aware of the twelfth-century Latin 
hermits who had followed Our Lord's example by living a 
solitary existence at Quarantana (Hist. Or., Lit (IHC, 111, 
318-20; PPTS, x1, 27); cf. Anon. saec. x1 (1244— ), 
xxx (IHC, tv, 364); Sanudo (¢c.1321), ut, 7, 3 (ed. 
Bongars, 177)); it may have been one of these references 
which misled M. de Sainte-Marie into thinking that there 
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had been a thirteenth-century Carmelite convent at the 
place (1949: 1077-8). 

Around 1289, the Dominican Ricoldus of Montecroce 
went up the mountain and found there a ‘church and a 
cell’. There he and his companions celebrated mass and 
preached to a large congregation, and to the hermits who 
were living there (iv, 38-40 (ed. Laurent, 109; IHC, rv, 
266)). Whether these were Greek or Latin monks is not 
recorded. Fourteenth-century pilgrims, however, refer to 
Greeks and Georgians, and to two churches. One church, 
half-way up the mountain, was evidently the former 
chapel of Our Lord’s Fast (no. 106). The second, which is 
mentioned now for the first time, was on the top of the 
mountain and celebrated Our Lord's final temptation (no. 
107); this building, however, was probably already 
abandoned by this time. Oderic of Friuli seems to confuse 
the two (1330: 156; Baldi 1955: 195, no. 219), but 
Antony of Cremona describes the first as a ‘fair church or 
chapel’ (pulcra ecclesia seu oratorium) and the second as a 
‘chapel of the Christians’ (oratorium Christianorum) 
(1330: 159; Baldi 1955: 195, no. 218). James of Verona 
notes that the chapel half-way up the mountain was in a 
cave and served by two Greek monks, while that on the 
top was half-destroyed (1335: 210). Ludolf of Sudheim 
also refers to a church on the summit, and below it on the 
side of the mountain a hermitage, occupied by Georgians 
under the protection of the sultan (1336-4la: 356; 
1336-41b: 115; Baldi 1955: 195, no. 219). The monks 
were described as Greeks by an English pilgrim a few 
years later (Anon. Anglicus 1344—5: 75). 

Fr Nicolas of Poggibonsi gives a much fuller description 

of the hermitage. From an outer gate, where he was met 
by Greek monks, he went through a little garden and up a 
grand stone stair to another gate; then, going up more 
steps and passing through more gates, he reached a cave, 
and after going through that, a cavernous room. 
To one side of this there are steps leading up to a chapel, with an 
altar inside the mountain. There Christ sat down. hungry after 
his fasting, and the Devil tempted Him . . . The chapel is square, 
and all painted with Greek paintings: the first [shows] how the 
Devil tempted Christ by hunger, and then how he showed Him 
the riches of the world. 


On top of the mountain, where the last temptation had 
taken place, Nicolas found an abandoned church 
(1346-50: 87-8; Baldi 1955: 195-6, no. 220). 

John Mandeville also records that the church on the 
mountain top was ‘entirely destroyed’, and confirms that 
the hermitage below it was occupied by Georgians 
(c.1356-66: 178). In 1384, a group of Italian pilgrims 
found a single hermit, a Greek, in the hermitage: 

This man was pale and very thin, and the eyes were so deep set 
in his head that he looked like death, so great his lividity. We 





gave him some biscuit and he deemed himself rich. (Frescobaldi 
1384: 79) 


Ten years later, Nicolas de Martoni visited the hermitage, 
but mentions no monks (1395: 621: Baldi 1955: 196-7, 
no. 222). It appears that by this time it was deserted (cf, 
Grethenios c.1400: 186; Poloner 1422a: 275; 1422b: 
38-9: Baldi 1955: 197, nos. 233-4). 

Felix Faber records that the Eastern monks had been 
driven out by the Mamluk governor of Gaza (1480-3: n, 
56). However, he made a thorough inspection of the 
abandoned hermitage, and even ventured to the top, 
where there were still remains of a chapel. Of the main 
church he writes: 

It is a fairly large cave in the rock, not hewn out by human art, 
but opened by the Creator in the beginning. having on one side 
light coming down from above through an opening. In old times 
it was consecrated by the Christians as a chapel, and there were 
therein two altars and paintings on the walls, which may still be 
seen. Through the opening by which the cave is lighted there is 
a way up to the top of the mountain. (1480-3: 11, 55; Baldi 
1955: 197-8, no. 225) 

The two chapels (nos. 106-7) are mentioned at about 
this time by Francesco Suriano, who describes the upper 
one as roofless and small ‘like a cell’ (1485a: 129: 
1485b: 142; Baldi 1955: 198, no. 226). Almost a 
century later, Boniface of Ragusa mentions the existence 
of paintings in both chapels and attributes them to the 
patronage of St Helena (1577: 20; Baldi 1955: 198-9, 
no. 227). 

Throughout the seventeenth century, Western pilgrims 
seem to have continued to visit Jabal Quruntul, not 
without difficulty, and even to have celebrated mass there 
(Quaresmi 1626: 11, 570; Morone 1669; Baldi 1955: 199 
n.1). Some also refer to the presence of Greek hermits (e.g. 
Doubdan 1657: 309-17; Maundrell 1697a: 450: 
1697b: 107; cf. Meinardus 1969: 314—17). Little more is 
heard of it thereafter until the later nineteenth century. 
when it was visited by Victor Guérin (1874: 1, 41-5) and 
the Survey of Western Palestine (Conder and Kitchener 
1881: tm, 201-5). In 1874, the site was formally 
acquired by the Greek Orthodox Patriarchate of Jeru- 
salem, and by 1895 much of the monastery had been 
rebuilt (pls. CLXxXI-CLXXXII). 


The Chapel of St Mary (no. 104) 


The chapel of Our Lady is described by Theodoric 
(c.1175), but is not mentioned by any other twelfth- 
century or later medieval source. It appears to correspond 
with the cave-chapel and hermitage known today that of 
St Elias. This was visited by the Survey of Western Pal- 
estine in 1873 (Conder and Kitchener 1881: 11, 201-3. 








cixxx1 Jabal Quruntul, priory of Quarantena: photographed 
in January 1900 by Gertrude Bell. The main church 


(no. 106) is nearest the camera. 





CLXxxm Jabal Quruntul, priory of Quarantena: the approach 
to the church (no. 106), with the cliff face to the 
right and late nineteenth-century monks’ cells to the 
left. 
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73 Jabal Quruntul: sketch plan of the chapel of St Mary 
(no. 104), as it appeared in 1873. 


fig., frontispiece); it was rebuilt between 1949 and 1965, 
and has been described more recently by Otto Meinardus 
(1969: 304-9, figs. 1-2; cf. Compagnoni 1978: pl. 
XXVII). 

The caves of the hermitage are reached along a narrow 
path, 75 m long, which clings to the cliff side of the Wadi 
Taisun 40 m below the monastery. The chapel is situated 
above the principal living cell, in the centre of the hermit- 
age. It is part built and part rock-cut, and contains three 
rooms: a cell to the south, a narthex in the centre, and the 
chapel itself on the north (fig. 73). Another cell exists 
above the narthex, reached up a wooden ladder. 

The narthex was approached up rock-cut steps from 
the path, and was entered on the east through a door 
whose arch is described by the Survey as ‘pointed with a 
keystone, cut away to make the point of the archway’ 
(Conder and Kitchener 1881: 111, 201). The door into the 
chapel was at the north-west end of the narthex. The 
SWP records the chapel as rectangular, measuring 27 ft 
(8.2 m) by 18 ft (5.5 m); but the present apse on the east 
appears to be a modern insertion, since the plan made in 
1873 shows that the east end had by then fallen away. 

The walls of the chapel are plastered and decorated 
with medieval paintings with inscriptions in Greek. 
Coloured copies of those existing in 1873 were made by 
Dr Tristram, and published as a frontispiece to the Survey 
volume. A niche in the north wall contains a represen- 
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tation of the Pantocrator, flanked by the Virgin Mary to 
His right and St John the Baptist to His left; farther east. to 
the left of the altar, Tristram made out the Angel Gabriel 
kneeling. evidently part of an Annunciation scene. On the 
north wall is a representation of St Gerasimus (identified 
by the SWP as St Sabas), extracting a thorn from the 
lion’s paw: and below this Tristram recorded a series of 
five figures, with related inscriptions, sketched out in 
brown paint. Traces of other damaged paintings also 
exist on the west and south walls (Conder and Kitchener 
1881: 111, 202; frontispiece, figs. 1-4; Meinardus 1969: 
308). 


Chapel of the Holy Cross (no. 105) 


This chapel and the associated tomb of Piligrinus, that 
were seen by Theodoric around 1175, are now unlo- 
cated. Piligrinus may perhaps be Elpidius, a successor of 
Chariton (cf. Chitty 1966: 15). It seems, however, that 
the chapel lay within the main hermitage, just before one 
reached the monastic church. 


Chapel of Our Lord’s Fast and First Temptation 
(no. 106) 


The cave-church containing the place where Christ fasted 
for forty days is mentioned in the twelfth century by 
Daniel (1106-7). Belard of Ascoli (1112-65) and Theo- 
doric (c.1175). This was evidently the main priory 
church of the Quarantena that had been consecrated in 
1135-6 (see above). It seems likely, however, that it 
occupied the site of an earlier church, quite possibly that 
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74 Jabal Quruntul: sketch plan of the chapel of Our Lord's 
Fast (Quarantena) (no. 106), as it appeared in 1873. 


visited by Egeria in the late fourth century. From the 
descriptions of Theodoric and later writers, we know that 
it contained an altar facing east, and to the west the place 
in the rock where Christ sat during His fast. Its medieval 
dedication, however, is unknown. 

The building was reconstructed after the Greek Ortho- 

dox Patriarchate acquired the monastery in 1874, and 
reconsecrated in 1904 as the Church of the Annunci- 
ation (see Augustinovié 1951: 127-8, fig. 40; Meinardus 
1969: 318; Compagnoni 1978: 28-9). Before this, 
however, it was described by the Survey of Western 
Palestine (see fig. 74): 
This chapel is of masonry, built in front of a cave, and the walls 
covered with frescoes. A little tunnel leads into the vestibule on 
the north, and a doorway from it into the chapel. Behind the 
chapel on the west is a cave of irregular shape. . . . The chapel 
has a communication with an outer platform on the south, 
looking over the precipice, and at a slightly lower level. being 
reached by a descent of two rock-cut steps. 

The chapel has an apse of 6 feet [1.8 m] diameter, and its 
total length from the back of the cave to the inside of the apse is 
25 feet [7.6 m]. Its total breadth, including the side apse on the 
south, is 18 feet [5.5 m]: the outer platform has a wall on the 
east and another on the west, and is 12 feet [3.7 m] north and 
south by 11 feet [3.4 m] east and west. In the west wall is a door 
to a square chamber, which communicates with the cave 
beyond the chapel on the west. The roof of the chapel is of 
masonry and groined, the arches of the doors of the chapel are 
pointed, the masonry is well cut but small, of stones about 1 foot 
[30.5 cm] square, and not drafted. The walls are about 1 foot 6 
inches [46 cm] thick. In the south-east corner of the chapel is a 
staircase, five steps leading to a little platform. in the face of the 
precipice at a higher level, measuring about 6 feet [1.8 m] east 
and west by 14 feet [4.3 m] north and south, being open on the 
south. In its west wall is a niche cut in the rock, and in it a stone 
marked with a cross measuring 3 feet 6 inches [1.07 m] across. 
This was shown as the point where our Lord stood during the 
Temptation [pl. cLxxxtu]. 

The frescoes in the chapel are much defaced, and covered 
with graffiti of pilgrims. One representation of the Angel Gabriel 
is distinguishable, as also the figure of the Virgin on the roof of 
the apse. The following saints are recognised by their titles: 

The Holy Gregory the Theologian. 

The Holy Basil and Great. 

The Holy ... Chrysostom. 

The Holy Athanasius, Martyr for the Truth. 

... There can... be little hesitation in ascribing the frescoes 
... to the Crusading period ... and the pointed arches .. . lead 


to the same conclusion. (Conder and Kitchener 1881: 1 
203-4) 


While it seems likely that the building thus described was 
essentially that of the twelfth-century priory church, the 
paintings might equally have dated from the period of 
Orthodox use of the church between the late thirteenth 
and late fourteenth centuries. 
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cLxxxi Jabal Quruntul, priory of Quarantena: the rock 
outcrop marking the place of the First Temptation in 
the main church (no. 106). 


The Chapel of Our Lord’s Third Temptation 
(no.107) 


Although twelfth century sources mention the place on 
top of the mountain from which Satan showed Christ the 
kingdoms of the world, the existence of a chapel there is 
first specifically mentioned only in the 1330s, by which 
time it seems already to have been in ruins (see above). 

Remains of the apse of a chapel were seen by Victor 
Guérin (1874: 1, 44) and its diameter recorded as 7 ft 
6 ins (2.3 m) by the Survey of Western Palestine (Conder 
and Kitchener 1881: m1, 204, fig. p. 201). A plan made 
by Fr L. Thénnessen in 1906 (fig. 75) shows the apse con- 
tained within a solid eastern wall, 2.3 m thick and about 
6.3m wide, to which a narrow rectangular enclosure 
wall had later been added on the west, occupying 
perhaps some two-thirds of the assumed length of the 
former nave (Augustinovié 1951: fig. 41). It seems 
unlikely, however, that this later addition, whose walls 
were barely 40 cm thick was ever roofed, and indeed 
Thénnessen describes them as ‘modern’. 

Around the chapel the SWP traced the foundations of a 
fortress wall, measuring some 250 ft (76 m) by 100 ft 
(30.5 m). But although they suggest that this and the 
chapel were medieval and imply that both were the work 
of the Templars (Conder and Kitchener 1881: 1m, 204—5), 
the wall is more probably that of the Hasmonean fortress 
of Dok (Abel 1926c: 530). Fr Augustinovié, on the other 
hand, identifies the chevet as Byzantine and the later 





nave enclosure as fourteenth century (1951: 132). That 
there was indeed a Byzantine ecclesiastical establishment 
on the site is indicated by a Corinthian capital bearing a 
cross and other architectural fragments (Augustinovi¢é 
1951: 135, fig. 45; Meinardus 1969: 323, fig. 6: 
Ovadiah and Gomez de Silva 1981: 243-4, fig. 58). The 
remains of the chapel were destroyed, however, when the 
foundations for a new, unfinished, chapel were laid out 
on the same site by the Greeks before the First World War 
(Augustinovic 1951: 132, fig. 42; Meinardus 1969: 323, 
fig. 5). It may therefore never be known to which precise 
era the building belonged, though it would appear likely 
that some form of sanctuary existed here in the twelfth 
century. 


Visited 3.3.79, 29.12.79, 26.11.80. 


Sources 


Anon. 1 (1170), 7 (IHC, m1, 14: trans. Wilkinson, 241); Anon. 
saec. xt (1244— ), xxxu (IHC, 1v, 364); Arnold of Liibeck, 1, 7 
(MGH SS, xx1, 121) (1172): Belard of Ascoli (1112-65), Iv 
(IHC, 1, 46; trans. Wilkinson, 230-1); Bresc-Bautier (ed.), 
54-8, no. 12 (1144): 77-8, no. 21 (1133-4): 78-80. no. 22 
(1135-6); 80-3, no. 23 (1138); 211-12, no. 94 (1124): 
261-6, no. 135 (1164); 292-6, no. 150 (1168-9); 297-301. 
no. 151 (1170); Daniel (1106-7), xxxvu (trans. Ryan, 139; de 
Khitrowo, 32-3); ELS, 350-2, nos. 552-9: Gesta Henrici II (RS, 
XLIx.ii, 24) (1187); Hiestand, Vorarbeiten, 11, 172-4, no. 52 
(1144): 244-6. no. 91 (1168); 261-5, no. 102 (1170): 
298-301, no. 125 (1182); James of Vitry. Hist. Or. (1217-40). 
Lu (IHC, 11, 318-20; PPTS. x1, 27); Ralph of Coggeshall (IHC, 
mi, 114) (1187); Ricoldus of Montecroce (1289/91), 1v, 38-40 
(ed. Laurent, 109; IHC, 1v, 266); RRH, 19, no. 82 (1116); 25, 
no. 104 (1124); 38, no. 152 (1133-4); 41, no. 167 (1135-6); 
Santerano, 1, 23, no. 6 (1182); Sanudo (c,1321), 11, 7, 3 (ed. 
Bongars, 177); Theodoric (c.1175), xxxix (ed. Bulst. 35-6: 
PPTS, v. 46-8: trans. Wilkinson, 303-4). 


Abel 1926c: 530; 1967: 1, 376; Anon. Anglicus 1344-5: 75: 
Antony of Cremona 1330: 159; Augustinovic 1949; 1951: 94: 
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75 Jabal Quruntul: plan of the chapel on the summit 
(no. 107). 
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119-38, figs. 39-45: Baldi 1955: 184-99: 1973: 156; Benve- 
nisti 1970: 357-8: Boniface of Ragusa 1577: 20; Casola 1494: 
269-70; Compagnoni 1978: 27-9, pls. xxim—xxvit; Conder 
and Kitchener 1881: tt, 201-5, frontispiece, figs. 1-4: 
Doubdan 1657: 309-17: Faber 1480-3: 1, 52-63; Frescobaldi 
1384: 79: Grethenios c.1400: 186; Guérin 1874: 1, 41-5: 
Hamilton (B) 1980: 94; von Harff 1497-8: 224-5: Hoade 
1978: 512-15: Ignatius of Smolensk 1405: 153; James of 
Verona 1335: 210; Johns 1937: 36 (H6); Lithgow 1632b: 147; 
Ludolph of Sudheim 1336-41a: 356; 1335—-41b: 115; Mama- 
lades 1961: 70-3, fig.; Mandeville c.1356-66: 178: Marti 
1880: 13-14; de Martoni 1395: 621; Maundrell 1697a: 450; 
1697b: 107: Meinardus 1966c: 51; 1969; Morone 1669; 
Nicolas of Poggibonsi 1346-50: 87-8: Norris 1950: 36-7: 
Oderic of Friuli 1330: 156: Ovadiah and Gomez de Silva 1981: 
243-4. no. 58. fig.: Palestine 1948: 122; Pococke 1743: 1, 31; 
Poloner 1422a: 275; 1422b: 38-9: Quaresmi 1626: 11. 570-1: 
Robinson (E) 1841: 11, 303; de Sainte-Marie 1949: 1077-8; 
Suriano 1485a: 129; 1485b: 142; Tafur 1435-39: 60. 


JACOB'S WELL 


Bir Ya‘qub, Balata; Cr. Fons/Puteus Jacob, Puis Jacob 


No. 108 Church of the Saviour 1771.1795 
History 


St John’s Gospel tells how Jesus came ‘to a city of 
Samaria, called Sychar, near the field that Jacob gave to 
his son Joseph. Jacob's well was there’ (RSV). Here Jesus 
sat by the well and talked to a woman of Samaria, who 
came to draw water from it (John 4. 5-42). By the 330s, 
the well identified as that to which Jesus came was 
probably being used for Christian baptisms; and by 384, 
a cruciform church had been built over it. This church is 
likely to have been destroyed in the Samaritan revolts of 
484 or 529 and to have been rebuilt by Justinian. Just- 
inian’s church, also cruciform, was still standing in the 
720s and probably early in the ninth century (see ELS, 
218-21, nos. 269-76; Abel 1933: 391-7; Bagatti 1966; 
Leclercq 1950: 727-30; Wilkinson 1977: 172). 

By the time when the Crusaders first occupied Nablus, 
in August 1099 (Gesta Francorum, x, 39 (ed. Hill, 93)), 
the Byzantine church at Jacob's Well had long been in 
ruins, though the site of the well was still known. The 
well, but no church, is mentioned by two early twelfth- 
century pilgrims, Saewulf (1101-3) (ch. x, 27 UHC, 11, 
26; ELS, 222, no. 278)) and Daniel (1106-8) (ch. Lxt 
(trans. Ryan, 155; ELS, 222, no. 279)); and some later 


pilgrims also speak of the well without mentioning any 
church (e.g. Anon. vil (c.1160), 7 (IHC, 1, 82; ELS, 
222-3, no. 282); Phocas (1185), xm (PG, cxxxin, 939; 
ELS, 223-4, no. 285); S. Theotonii Vita ( —1160), m1, 13 
(IHC, 1, 36)). From the 1130s, however, pilgrims begin 
to speak of a church being constructed on the site 
(Fretellus (1137), xtm1 (ed. Boeren, 28); Descriptio 
locorum (1131-42), rx, 33 (IHC, 1, 98); Anon. v1 (1148), 
7 (IHC, 111, 66); John of Wiirzburg (c.1165), 1 (IHC, n, 
232); Eugesippus (c.1148) (PG, cxxxi, 997); cf. Oliver of 
Paderborn (1196-1227) (ed. Hoogeweg, 13)). The evi- 
dence of these accounts is highly suspect, however, 
because the expression that they all use, with minor 
variations, ubi nunc fabricatur (or constituitur) ecclesia, 
seems to be derived directly from St Jerome's own words 
referring to the same site, ubi nunc ecclesia fabricata est 
(Liber locorum (ed. Klostermann, 165)). The same cloud of 
suspicion even extends to the Arab geographer al-Idrisi, 
writing for Roger II of Sicily in 1154, whose form of 
words is broadly similar (trans. Jaubert, 1, 339; ELS, 223, 
no. 283). 

The first pilgrim who we can be sure was describing 
a newly built church at Jacob’s Well is Theodoric 
(c.1175): 

The well . . . is half a mile distant from the city [Nablus]: it lies in 
front of the altar in the church built over it, in which nuns 
devote themselves to the service of God. This well is called the 
Fountain of Jacob... (ch. xt (ed. Bulst. 44): cf. ELS, 223. no. 
284) 

From other sources we learn that the church was dedi- 
cated to the Saviour, and that it and the village of Balata 
on whose land it stood belonged to the Benedictine nuns 
of Bethany (see nos. 59-60). 

Between 1168 and 1176, Abbess Iveta (Judith) of 
Bethany gave a vineyard in Balata to the abbey of St 
Mary in the Valley of Jehoshaphat. In exchange, Abbot 
Peter of Jehoshaphat granted the nuns a piece of land 
which lay next to the garden of the church of the Saviour 
(juxta uiridarium Sancti Saluatoris) and had formerly been 
part of the village lands of ‘Askar (Kohler, Chartes, 41-2. 
no. 41; 43-4, no. 43). This exchange might be connected 
with the expansion of the monastic establishment at 
Jacob's Well, but could perhaps equally well relate to the 
foundation of a priory at ‘Askar at about the same period 
(see no. 25). As Abel has argued (1933: 397-9), it seems 
possible that the abbey of Bethany’s possession of the site 
and the sisters’ construction of the church were made 
possible by the patronage of Queen Melisende, who 
founded the abbey with her husband, King Fulk, in 1143 
and was banished to Nablus from 1152 until her death in 
1161. Abbess Iveta was indeed her younger sister. The 
abbey of Bethany, however, may also have received 
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benefactions from Amalric I, whose eldest daughter Sibyl 
was brought up by Abbess Iveta, her great-aunt, after the 
king’s separation from her mother, Agnes of Courtnay, 
in 1163 (cf. William of Tyre, xx1, 2 (CCCM, Lx1t, 962)). 
The date at which construction of the church at Jacob's 
Well began, however, is unknown, and as we have 
seen there is no sure evidence for its existence until 
around 1175. 

After 1187, when Nablus and the church of the 
Saviour fell to Saladin (Ralph of Coggeshall (IHC, 111, 
114)), the area was never again in Crusader hands. 
Thirteenth-century writers refer to the well, but not to the 
church (e.g. Burchard of Mount Sion (1283), vir, 23 (ed. 
Laurent, 55; ELS, 224, 288): Sains pelerinages (c.1230), 
xx1 (ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 104’); Thietmar 
(1217), vin, 64 (ed. Laurent, 25)). The church had not 
yet completely disappeared, however, for in the following 
century Ludolph of Sudheim describes it as ‘beautiful . . . 
but destroyed’ (1336—41b: 122), and Nicolas of Poggi- 
bonsi confirms its dedication to the Saviour but says that 
it was in ruins (1346-50: 70; cf. Baldi 1955: 255, nos. 
290-1). In the sixteenth century, the Franciscans used to 
say mass annually in the crypt (Boniface of Ragusa 
1577: 253), but by the following century the church 
itself had become so dilapidated that travellers had diffi- 


culty in finding the well at all (e.g. Quaresmi 1626: H, 
601-2; Goujon 1670: 95-6; Kootwyk 1619: 337). 

The site was bought by the Greek Orthodox Patri- 
archate around 1860, and in 1893 excavations began 
(Lees 1893; Séjourné 1893; 1895). Their purpose, 
however, was less that of archaeological inquiry than to 
restore the site to Christian use. The crypt was therefore 
restored and in 1914 reconstruction of the medieval 
church began, only to cease abruptly on the outbreak of 
war, the walls only half-built. 


Description 


The church lies at the foot of Mount Garizim, at the edge 
of the plain of al-Mahna near the entrance to the Wadi 
Nablus. It is some 2 km east-south-east of the town itself. 
The choice of site was evidently determined by the posi- 
tion of the well and knowledge of the prior existence there 
of a Byzantine church. 

The modern attempt at rebuilding, abandoned in 
1915, has unfortunately obscured many of the church's 
original features; and while the descriptions written 
when excavations were still in progress in the 1890s and 
the early 1900s go some way towards compensating for 
the information now lost. the wild discrepancies between 





CLXXxIV_ Jacob's Well, church of the Saviour (no. 108): nave, looking east, showing the attempt at rebuilding, abandoned in 
1915. 
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76 Jacob's Well: plan of the church of the Saviour (no. 108). 


some of them and the remains now visible highlight the 
caution needed in making use of them. Indeed, only the 
plans of C.K. Spyridonidis (1908) and Fr H. Vincent 
(1958 (surveyed in 1919)) bear any close resemblance to 
the existing remains. 

The Crusader church takes the form of a three-aisled 
basilica, with slightly projecting transepts and an east- 
ward projecting sanctuary (see figs. 76-7). If its layout 
owed anything at all to the Byzantine church, it seems 
more likely that this would have been through literary 
references to the earlier church's cruciform plan than 
through any use made of the earlier foundations (see 
Bagatti 1966: fig. 5; Pringle 1987: 349). Whereas in the 
old church the well-head was sited directly under the 
crossing, in the new one it was hidden in a crypt beneath 
the sanctuary. 

The medieval church is built throughout in finely 
dressed limestone, the ashlar facing covering both the 
inside and the outside of the building. Use was also made 
of granite columns and marble capitals, perhaps derived 
from the earlier building (Bagatti 1966: fig. 13). 


Although the complete ground plan of the Crusader 
church has been recovered, nowhere do the walls survive 
more than 3.5 m in height. 

The nave comprises four bays, including the transept, 
and is 20 m wide and 27 m long (17.70 m excluding the 
transept). The central nave is more than double the width 
of the two aisles flanking it (10.60 m as opposed to 
4.70 m). The supports for the nave arcade alternate 
between rectangular masonry piers (1.70/1.45 by 
1.60 m) with single or double engaged columns on each 
face (pl. CLxxxv), and paired columns of granite of which 
that nearest the central nave is in each case thicker than 
the other (diameters 0.66 and 0.48 m respectively). In 
Spyridonidis’s plan another two pairs of columns are 
shown between the crossing and the transepts, in line 
with the two nave arcades. Vincent, however, could find 
no evidence for these (1958: 535) and in view of the 
unequal bays that would have resulted and the problem 
of relating these to the vaulting system, it seems unlikely 
that they ever existed. Equally fanciful is the addition 
made on C. Enlart's plan (1925: 1, 299, pl. 12) of an 
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Jacob's Well, church of the Saviour (no. 108): the 
westernmost pier of the south nave arcade, from the 
north-west. The lighter coloured stone represents 
work of 1914-15. 


CLXXXV 


extra western bay to the nave. Although the west wall 
has undergone harsh treatment at the hands of the 
rebuilders, it is constructed directly on top of the medieval 
foundations (Vincent 1958: 556). At its centre was the 
main west door, some 1.60m wide, which Vincent 
planned in 1919; the threshold was about one metre 
higher than the floor level of the church, suggesting that 
there would have been steps leading down _ inside 
(Vincent 1958: 555). A second smaller door existed in 
the second bay of the north aisle. 

The transept is 8.60 m wide and projects the width of a 
single bay (3.10—3.20 m) north and south of the nave. In 
each of the projecting west walls there is a small 
doorway. 

The chevet comprises three semi-circular apses, repre- 
senting the termination of the three aisles. The two side 
ones open directly from the transept, while the central 
one is preceded by a slightly raised sanctuary some 
470m long and of gradually decreasing width (pls. 
CLXXXVI-CLXXxV11). Below this is the crypt containing the 
well-head (see below). The exterior of the chevet has now 
been rebuilt. Vincent's plan shows a stepped exterior. But 
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since he was only measuring the lower part of the wall 
(the upper part being destroyed), it seems likely that this 
represents merely the foundation for a more elegant 
superstructure, in which the apses could have had 
rounded or polygonal exteriors. 

The church's superstructure can be inferred only from 
the ground plan, since nothing survives above 3.50 m 
(fig. 77). The alternation of paired columns and piers in 
the nave suggests that the central vaulting of the first two 
bays west of the crossing would have been combined 
together with a single quadripartite or sexpartite rib- 
vault. In this and other ways the church may be com- 
pared with the cathedral of Sabastiya (q.v.). Such 
vaulting might in turn imply the existence of a gallery 
over the aisles. The remaining bays of the nave and 
transepts would seem likely to have been covered by 
quadripartite rib-vaults similar perhaps to some of those 
in the Holy Sepulchre, with perhaps plain groin-vaulting 
over the side aisles. The vaulting of the crossing is likely 
to have been different. As this space is almost precisely 
square, it would have been covered either by a dome 
(interior diameter 9.25 m) or perhaps by a hexagonal 
lantern. The sanctuary would doubtless have been 
covered by a series of barrel-vaults of gradually decreas- 
ing heights and the apses by semi-domes. In addition to 
the lantern or dome over the crossing it is also possible 
that the church would have had a pair of bell-towers over 
the western bays of the side aisles. This could explain the 
odd number of bays of the nave which gave such diffi- 
culty to Enlart, causing him to invent an extra west bay. 
No mention is made of staircases in any of the reports on 
the excavations, however, and the two that now exist 
inside the west wall appear to be entirely modern. 


The Crypt and Well 


The crypt is entered down steps on the north and south 
sides of the approach to the sanctuary, hence Theodoric’s 
statement (c.1175) that the well was ‘in front of the 
altar’. These stairs, though restored, appear to be Cru- 
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77 Jacob's Well: section through the church of the Saviour (no. 108), showing the Crypt and well-head, looking N. 
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sader. A photograph of the northern ones under exca- 
vation in 1893 shows them to be flanked by two hallf- 
columns, which may perhaps have formed part of a 
chancel screen or some other architectural arrangement 
surrounding the entrance to the holy place (Lees 1893). 
Before the discovery of the steps in 1893, the crypt was 
entered through a breach made in its vault. The vaulting 
was subsequently renovated in ashlar throughout, 
though a photograph taken before the rebuilding shows 
that it was originally of rougher build, with ashlar used 
only for the walls and springers (Bagatti 1966: 159, fig. 
7: but compare Conder and Kitchener 1881: 11, fig. p. 
172). The medieval date of the crypt can no longer be in 
doubt, and its T-shaped plan fits perfectly into the outline 
of the Crusader sanctuary above. In the Byzantine 
church, the well-head was probably exposed to view, 
since a Byzantine mosaic pavement excavated near the 
northern steps was found at a depth of some 1.30 m 
below the Crusader floor level (see fig. 77). 

The well itself was reckoned in 1877 and 1919 to be 
22.5 m deep with a diameter of about 2.25 m. The upper 
part has a masonry lining, while the lower is cut through 
the underlying limestone (Anderson 1877; Vincent 
1958: 552). The well-head described in the 19th century 
was probably essentially a Crusader arrangement, but it 
had already and has subsequently undergone several 
alterations (Barclay 1881; Bagatti 1966: 160; Vincent 
1958: 552). 


Decoration and Furnishings 


The capitals and bases of the nave, transepts and sanctu- 
ary are discussed by Enlart (1896; 1925: 1, 291). There 
is less reason than he supposed, however, for thinking 
that any of the sculpture in the great mosque in Nablus 
(q.v.) came from this church. Traces of painting have 
been recorded in the southern apse (Vincent 1958: 553, 
pl. xv.4). There is no record of the nature of the pavement. 

Architectural fragments now stored in the Greek mon- 
astery at Jacob's Well include several which seem to have 
formed part of an altar table (fig. 78). The front of this is 
reconstructed with six octagonal columns with thick- 
leaved capitals, supporting an arcade whose five semi- 
circular lunettes probably contained the Lamb, flanked 
by the four Evangelists; the spandrels were filled with 
inhabited acanthus carved in low-relief. The whole 
reconstruction measures some 1.60m in width and 
0.95 m in height. In addition, the collection contains a 
water stoup with bas-reliefs of an eagle, an ox and a lion, 
representing three of the four Evangelists; and a fine 
capital, possibly from a ciborium (Bagatti 1966: 161-4, 
figs. 19-20). 





> 
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CLXxxv1_ Jacob's Well, church of the Saviour (no. 108): bases 
and paired shafts flanking the south side of the 
sanctuary, with the south transept to right. 





CLXXxvII_ Jacob's Well, church of the Saviour (no. 108): 
junction of the apse and the south wall of the 
sanctuary, defined by a vertical quirked ogee 
moulding and a rounded pilaster. The 
hammer-dressed stones, including the pilaster base. 
date from 1914-15. 





CLXXXVIII_ Jacob's Well, church of the Saviour (no. 108): 
mark of the mason Ode (. . .) (compare pl. 
CLXXXVI). 


—— 
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mark of the mason Qar(. . .). 


Associated Buildings 


No trace has yet come to light of the conventual buildings 
that would have been associated with this church. The 
door in the north wall might perhaps be explained if the 
cloisterwere to have been in this position. 





78 Jacob's Well, church of the Saviour (no. 108): altar front. 


Epigraphy 


Among the masonry marks, the name Ode(. . .) appears 
at least five times in different parts of the building, and the 
letters Qar(.. .) or Qa(. . .) twice (pls. CLXXXVIII-CLXXXIX). 
Masonry marks include types 2-14 (a), 3-11 (b), 4-17 
(e), 8-16 (z), 9-16 (r), 10-11 (s), 17-21 and some others 
(see Vincent 1958: pl. xv; Enlart 1925: m, 291-2, pl. 
127, fig. 400; de Sandoli 1974: 271-2). 


Visited 24.2.79, 17.7.81. 


Sources 


Anon. v1 (1148), 7 (IHC, 1, 66; PPTS, 59); Anon. vu (c.1160), 
7 UHC, mm, 82; trans. Wilkinson, 236); Aymar the Monk 
(1199), xi (IHC, 11, 188); Burchard of Mount Sion (1283), vi, 
23 (ed. Laurent, 55; IHC, tv, 166; PPTS, 53): Daniel (1106-8), 
Lxxi (trans. Ryan, 155; de Khitrowo, 57); Descriptio locorum 
(1131-43), 1x, 33 (IHC, 1, 98; PPTS. v, 34); ELS, 218-24, nos. 
269-88: Eugesippus (1148) (PG, cxxxim, 997); Fretellus 
(1137), xtim (ed. Boeren, 28); al-Idrisi (1154), m1, 5 (trans. 
Jaubert, 1, 339); John of Wiirzburg (c.1165), mu (IHC, 1, 232: 
PPTS, v, 8): Kohler, Chartes, 41-2, no. 41 (1178); 43-4, no. 43 
(1180); Oliver of Paderborn ( —1227) (ed. Hoogeweg, 13): 
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Phocas (1185). xu (PG, cxxxtit, 939; trans. Wilkinson, 323); 
Ralph of Coggeshall (IHC, 11, 114) (1187); Saewulf (1101-3), 
x, 27 (PPTS, 24-5, 47-8: IHC, u, 26; trans. Wilkinson, 
110-11): Sains pelerinages (c.1230), xxi (ed. Michelant and 
Raynaud, 104’); Theodoric (c.1175), xi (ed. Bulst, 44; PPTS, 
v. 61); S. Theotonii Vita ( -1160), m1, 13 (IHC, 1, 36); Thietmar 
(1217). vu. 64 (ed. Laurent. 25). 


Abel 1933: 1967: 1, 448; Anderson 1877; Ariosti 1463: 39; 
Bagatti 1966; 1979: 47, figs. 14-15. pl. 14; Baldi 1955: 
225-8. nos. 289-96: 1973: 175; Barclay 1881; Benvenisti 
1970: 345; Bliss 1894; Boase 1977: 111-12: Boniface of 
Ragusa 1577: 253: Buschhausen 1978: 402. fig. 32: Bushell 
1969: 86-91; Conder 1881: 195: Conder and Kitchener 1881: 
n, 172-8, figs.; m1, 437; Enlart 1896; 1925: 1, 24, 50, 52, 
58-60. 70-1. 97, 122, 138-9, 142, 204; 1, 289-92, 452, 
456, 461. 467, pls. 1, 12, 125, 127; Fernandez 1965; Fresco- 
baldi 1384: 81; Goujon 1670: 95-6; Gucci 1384: 138; Guérin 
1874: 1. 376-82: Hoade 1946: 413-14: 1978: 554-5: Johns 
1937: 31 (G5); King 1879: Kootwyk 1619: 337; Lees 1893; 
Ludolph of Sudheim 1336-41a: 357; 1336-41b: 122; Maca- 
lister and Masterman 1907: 91-2: Mamalades 1961: 79-81: 
Maundrell 1697a: 435; 1697b: 83-4; Mayer (HE) 1977: 
357-8, 400-2; Meistermann 1936: 505-6; Nicolas of Poggi- 
bonsi 1346-50: 70: Palestine 1929: 23; 1948: 89; Petrozzi 
1973: 175-88, figs. 43-50; Poloner 1422a: 274; 1422b: 38: 
Pringle 1987: 347, 349: Quaresmi 1626: 11, 601-2; Robinson 
1841: m1, 107-13; de Sandoli 1974: 271-2; Schenke 1968: 
170 +4. figs. 1-2: Schick 1900: 61-3. plan: Schiller 1980: 190: 
Scordillis 1963; Séjourné 1893; 1985: 619-22, figs.; Spy- 
ridonidis 1908; Vincent 1958; de Vogiié 1860: 356-7. 


JAFFA 


Joppa. Yafa: Cr. Jaffa, Jafis, Japhe. Joppe: Hebr. Yafo 


In the Middle Ages. Jaffa was the principal port for Jeru- 
salem and the most important anchorage on the coast of 
Palestine south of Acre. The Crusaders occupied the town 
without a fight in June 1099, refortified the citadel, and 
successfully defended it against Egyptian attacks in the 
years immediately following (William of Tyre, viu, 9 
(CCCM, Lx, 397-9); Runciman 1954: 1, 282; Prawer 
1975: 1, 229, 268-9). 

The ecclesiastical status of Jaffa in Crusader times was 
anomalous. Formerly it had been an Orthodox see: but 
although in 1168 King Amalric and Patriarch Amalric of 
Neslé considered re-establishing this with a Latin bishop, 
the idea seems to have been dropped (Bresc-Bautier, 
291-2, no. 149; Hiestand, Vorarbeiten, 111, 260-1, no. 
101; RRH, 121, no. 461; Abel 1946: 22; Mayer (HE) 
1977: 197-214; Hamilton (B) 1980: 78). At the time of 


the conquest, it would have appeared logical for the city 
and its territory to have been included in the Latin diocese 
of Ramla-Lydda. According to William of Tyre, however, 
the entire city was demanded from Duke Godfrey by 
Patriarch Daimbert in recognition of the assistance lent 
him by the Pisan fleet, and a quarter of it was actually 
granted to the Holy Sepulchre by Godfrey at Candlemas 
1100 (1x, 16; x, 4 (CCCM, Lxu, 441-2; 456); Hamilton 
(B) 1980: 53-4). Subsequently, in 1102-3, Patriarch 
Evremar granted Jaffa’s principal church, St Peter's (no, 
109), and the metropolitan rights associated with it to 
the canons of the Holy Sepulchre, who contined to exer- 
cise spiritual jurisdiction in the city through a dean 
throughout the period of Frankish control (Bresc-Bautier, 
72-4, no. 19 (1102-3); cf. 35, no. 2 (1121); 74-7. no. 
20 (1114); RRH, 7, no. 40 (1102-3); 17, no. 75 (1114); 
22, no. 95 (1121); James of Vitry, Hist. Or., Lviit (IHC, m1, 
328); Anon. v (1180s), 111, 4 (IHC, m1, 38); Abel 1946: 
22; Hamilton (B) 1980: 68-9, 88, 94, 99, 246, 288). 

Temporal authority in Jaffa was exercised from around 
1108-10 by its lord, Hugh of Le Puiset, whose son, Hugh 
II, styled himself variously as ‘count’, ‘prince’ and even 
‘consul’. The county of Jaffa was later joined to that of 
Ascalon; and dependent on it were the lordships of 
Ramla, Mirabel (Majdal Yaba) and Ibelin (Yibna), from 
which the most influential of the thirteenth-century 
counts derived their family name (John of Ibelin, Livre, 
CCLXIX—CCLXXXII (RHC Lois, 1, 417-27); cf. Beyer 1951: 
159-62; Edbury 1983; de Mas Latrie 1879; Mayer (HE) 
1978b; 1982; 1984; 1985bc). 

The city of Jaffa in the twelfth century comprised two 
distinct parts, an upper castle or citadel and a lower 
walled town or faubourg. The castle occupied the summit 
of the marine sandstone hill upon which, as excavations 
have shown, ancient Joppa formerly stood (cf. Kaplan and 
Kaplan 1976). Its defences, dating in part at least from 
the Abbasid period (Le Strange 1890: 550-1; Marmardji 
1951: 206), overlooked the sea on the north-west and 
west, and faced on to the lower town on the north-east. 
east and south-east. Within the castle stood the church of 
St Peter (no. 109) and, in uneasy juxtaposition, the 
residences of the patriarch of Jerusalem and of the count 
of Jaffa, besides some other properties. The lower town 
had at least two landward gates, one facing Jerusalem on 
the east and one Ascalon on the south; on the north and 
east, the sea came right up to the walls (Daniel, LXxIV 
(trans. Ryan, 152); cf. Abel 1946) (see fig. 79). 

Jaffa’s harbour consisted of an anchorage on the north- 
western side of the town and castle, sheltered by a line of 
reefs, including the rock to which Andromeda was sup- 
posed to have been chained (cf. Jerome, Epist., Vill 
(trans. Wilkinson, 47); William of Tyre, vi. 9 (CCCM. 
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79 Jaffa: sketch plan of the city in Crusader times, showing the location of the house of Simon the Tanner (no. 117), and the 
suggested locations of the churches of St Peter (no. 109) and St Nicolas (no. 110) 


Lx, 397)). Although adequate during the summer 
months, however, the port could be treacherous at other 
times of the year (cf. Theodoric, Li (ed. Bulst, 51)). In 
October 1101-2, for instance, the Anglo-Saxon Saewulf 
saw twenty-three out of a total of about thirty ships that 
were lying at anchor destroyed by a sudden gale, with 
heavy loss of life (ch. vi-vir (IHC, 1, 8-10)). In calmer 
conditions, goods and pilgrims still had to be ferried by 
lighter to the town's quays and beaches outside the walls 
(cf. Albert of Aachen, 1x, 23 (IHC, 1, 292)), entering the 
town through the sea gate (RRH, 178, no. 667). 

In July 1187, al-Malik al-‘Adil took Jaffa and slighted its 
defences; but the walls of the town and citadel were partly 
restored when Richard | retook the town in September 
1191. The following August, Saladin’s forces broke into 
the lower town, having breached the walls near the 
Jerusalem gate: but a Frankish garrison held out in a 


tower of the castle long enough for Richard to return by 
sea from Acre and raise the siege just as they were in the 
act of surrendering (Runciman 1954: 11, 57-9, 69-73; 
Prawer 1975: u, 83-5, 98-9; Lyons and Jackson 1982: 
268-9, 355-7). Five years later, in September 1197, the 
town fell again to al-Adil, and remained in Muslim hands 
until September 1204 (Runciman 1954: 1, 93-4, 98, 
103; Prawer 1975: 0, 114-23; cf. Wilbrand of Olden- 
burg (1211-12), 1, 2 (IHC, 111, 234)). Though ceded to 
the Christians, however, it was desolate when visited by 
Thietmar in 1217 (vu, 47-53 (ed. Laurent, 24)). 

From November 1228 until February 1229, Jaffa was 
held by the troops of Frederick II. The walls of the citadel 
were rebuilt from their foundations, and the ditch sur- 
rounding it was cleared of debris and revetted with 
masonry (Runciman 1954: 1, 186; Prawer 1975: I, 
194-7). A fragmentary inscription which appears to 
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style Frederick as ‘[Romanorum  imperator, sempler 
Augustus, le[rusalem rex]’ may plausibly be associated 
with these works (Clermont-Ganneau 1874a: 270; 
1896: 1, 155-6; Abel 1946: 24; de Sandoli 1974: 258, 
no. 347). The work of rebuilding the castle was con- 
tinued by Patriarch Gerold of Lausanne (1225-39), who 
constructed in it a pair of towers (Gestes des Chiprois (ed. 
Raynaud, 77)). These seem to have formed part of a new 
patriarchal residence, known subsequently as the “Tower 
of the Patriarch’; they were sited on the west side of the 
castle, overlooking the sea, in what had formerly been its 
weakest sector where al-‘Adil had forced an entry in 1197 
(Continuation de Guillaume de Tyr, CLXxxtv (ed. Morgan, 
193): Eracles, xxvul, 3 var. (RHC Occ, u, 220); Abel 1946: 
20, 24). 

The unhappy relationship between the patriarch and 
the count of Jaffa came to a head around 1244, when 
Count Walter of Brienne found himself excommunicated, 
‘because he would not give up a tower that he held in 
Jaffa which was known as the Patriarch’s Tower’ (Join- 
ville, cit (trans. Shaw, 298)). Walter was later taken 
prisoner by the Khwarizmians, and, before his death, was 
paraded before the castle on a forked pole, from which he 
exorted the garrison not to surrender (Joinville, ci 
(trans. Shaw, 299-—300)). 

It was left to Walter's successor, John of Ibelin, to 

complete the refortification of the town with the assist- 
ance of the Crusaders led by King Louis IX of France. This 
work was carried out between May 1252 and June 1253, 
and enclosed the lower town (nuef bourc) around the 
castle from sea to sea (Joinville, c (trans. Shaw, 295)): 
There were twenty-four towers along the walls, and the moats 
were clear of mud both inside and outside. There were also three 
gates, one of which had been built at the legate’s expense, 
together with a section of the wall. 
The legate, Odo of Chateauroux, confided to Joinville that 
this sector alone had cost him no less than 30,000 livres 
(Joinville, crx (trans. Shaw, 305); cf. Runciman 1954: 111, 
277; Prawer 1975: 11, 347-8; Deschamps 1934: 63-5). 
Some work was also undertaken around this time to 
reconstruct the port (cf. Innocent IV, Reg. (ed. Berger, IV, 
203, no. 6463)). 

The maintenance and strengthening of the defences of 
Jaffa continued over the next fifteen years, with assist- 
ance from the West being channelled through the Tem- 
plars (Alexander IV, Reg. (ed. Bourel de la Ronciére, 666, 
no. 2174) (1247); RRH, 351, no. 1338 (1256; 1264)), 
and work on the castle, initiated by Patriarch William II 
of Agen, was still in progress in March 1267 (RRH, 353, 
no. 1347). On 8 March 1268, however, Jaffa fell to 
Sultan Baybars, whose engineers proceeded to demolish 
the castle walls to the level of the talus and to remove the 


timber and fine marble for reuse in the mosque which the 
sultan was then building in Cairo (Ibn al-Furat c.1375: n, 
108; al-Magqrizi c.1400b: 1.i, 51; Runciman 1954: 1m, 
324; Prawer 1975: 11, 484; Creswell 1952: 1, 155; 
Parker and Sabin 1974: 59-60). 

Following its destruction by Baybars, Jaffa appears to 
have experienced a revival in the early fourteenth 
century; but around 1344-6 its buildings were razed and 
its harbour filled in by the Mamluks, to prevent it being 
used as a base by Christian powers (Nicolas of Poggibonsi 
1346-50: 7-8; Tolkowsky 1925). The Seigneur de 
Caumont, arriving there by sea in 1418, found the town 
deserted; but the Friars Minor pointed out to him some 
vaults which they identified as the dwelling places of St 
Peter, St Paul and St Andrew (1418: 33-4: cf. Poloner 
1422b: 29). 

In 1936, part of the old Turkish town was blown up by 
the British authorities during the suppression of the Arab 
Revolt, and the town was further depopulated in 
1947-8. Excavations undertaken by Dr J. Kaplan of Jaffa 
Museum in the abandoned areas from 1955 onwards 
have revealed remarkably little from after the Byzantine 
period — from the Crusader period little more than some 
vaults and a bread-oven (Kaplan 1960; 1966: 282; 
1967; 1972: 1974; 1975: 262-3; Kaplan and Kaplan 
1976; Shapiro 1978). Stray finds of medieval pottery, 
however, include a number of twelfth- and thirteenth- 
century imports from southern Italy, North Africa and 
Cyprus (Pringle 1986d: site 16). Among the surviving 
traces of medieval structures are a circular tower, incor- 
porated into the north-east corner of the Franciscan 
convent (built 1888-91). This tower stands some 10m 
high, and is furnished with three cruciform arrow-slits 
with shouldered-arched splays, set inside pointed-arched 
casemates; on architectural grounds, however, these 
would seem more likely to be early sixteenth century 
than thirteenth century, and possibly belong to the 
Turkish fort seen by European travellers in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries (cf. Bagatti 1979: 
179-80; Guérin 1868: 1, 6-7, 21; Schiller 1981: pls. pp. 
152-5). Excavations during the laying of sewage pipes in 
1978 on the south-west side of the town also revealed 
parts of the sea wall that is visible on photographs of the 
late 19th century (e.g. Schiller 1979: 136-7; Onne 
1980; Bar-Am 1980); this was found to incorporate 
sections built like the medieval sea walls of Caesarea and 
Ascalon with antique columns used for through bonding 
(information kindly supplied by the late J. Kaplan [1979]: 
cf. Guérin 1868: 1, 6; Shapiro 1978). Jaffa Museum also 
contains some fragments of Crusader worked marble; but 
these could possibly have been brought to Jaffa from 
Caesarea in Turkish times. 
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In addition to the medieval churches of Jaffa listed below 
(nos. 109-20), a number of other relgious orders or 
houses are known to have possessed properties in the city 
in the twelfth or thirteenth centuries; but whether these 
included chapels is not recorded. The Templars, for 
instance, had a house in the north part of the city against 
the town wall, with a postern gate and winding stair up 
which Richard I entered Jaffa in August 1192 (Itin. Ric., 
vi. 15 (RS, xxxvu.i, 409)). The Teutonic Order was 
granted a vacant plot in the castle by the count of Jaffa in 
1196 (Strehlke, 27, no. 32; RRH, 194, no. 727); and in 
December of the same year it was granted confirmation 
by Pope Celestine III of ‘a house, vineyards and posses- 
sions’ (Strehlke, 264—5, no. 296; Hiestand, Vorarbeiten, 
m, 360-1, no. 177; RRH, 195, no. 732; cf. Strehlke, 
266-8, no. 298 (1209)). A list of the Order’s possessions 
drawn up before c.1243 also includes a piece of land 
situated near to the oven and the court (curia) of the 
Germans (Strehlke, 120-8, no. 128; RRH, 135, no. 510). 
In August 1217 and January 1226, Pope Honorius III 
confirmed the abbey of St Catherine of Sinai’s possession 
of houses and lands in Jaffa (Pontificio Commissio, ser. 3, 
m, 35-6, no. 17; 195-7, no. 148; RRH, 241, no. 897; 
Honorius III, Reg. (ed. Pressuti, 1, nos. 709, 5789)). And 
in December 1237, Pope Gregory IX confirmed the 
possession by the Augustinian nuns of St Mary and All 
Saints in Acre (q.v.) of a house in the suburb of Jaffa, near 
the gate facing Jerusalem (Reg. (ed. Auvray, 11, 840-2, 
no. 4013); RRH, 283, no. 1085). 


No.109 Parish Church of St Peter 
(?)126.162 


History 


The associations of St Peter with Jaffa through his raising 
of Tabitha, or Dorcas, from the dead (Acts 9.36—43) and 
the vision of unclean foods, which impelled him to take the 
Gospel to the Gentiles (Acts 10), were recalled by pilgrims 
from the sixth century onwards (Wilkinson 1977: 162; 
cf. Descriptio locorum (1131-43), xLv1 (IHC, 11, 108); 
Theodoric (1175), xxxvi (ed. Bulst, 41)). The biographer 
of St Willibald in 725, however, is the first to record the 
existence of a church of St Peter, built where the Apostle 
had brought Dorcas back to life (Hugeburc, xxv (trans. 
Wilkinson, 132)). 

Another Anglo-Saxon, Saewulf, mentions a church in 
Jaffa, which he visited soon after his arrival there in 
October 1101/2 (ch. vit (IHC, 1, 10)). The Russian abbot 
Daniel confirms in 1106 that the church's dedication was 
to St Peter (ch. Lxiv (trans. Ryan, 151)). It is uncertain, 
however, whether this was the same church that 





Willibald had seen, or whether it was a new building, or 
possibly even the former mosque which al-Muqaddasi 
records (c.985) as built overlooking the sea (Le Strange 
1890: 550-1). 

Whatever its origins may have been, it is clear that a 
new Latin church of St Peter was constructed soon after 
the Frankish conquest of June 1099 (cf. Cart. des Hosp., 1, 
603, no. 954). In 1102-3, Patriarch Evremar granted to 
the chapter of the Holy Sepulchre, ‘the principal church 
of St Peter which is in Jaffa, with the cemetery pertaining 
to the church, and with all the customary rights which 
are appropriate to a metropolitan church’ (Bresc-Bautier, 
72-4, no. 19; RRH, 7, no. 40). When Patriarch Arnulf 
reorganized the chapter in 1114, he also granted to the 
canons the church of St Peter, ‘with all the dignity per- 
taining to a mother church’ (Bresc-Bautier, 74-7, no. 20; 
RRH, 17, no. 75). These grants received confirmations 
from Rome in 1121 (Bresc-Bautier, 34-6, no. 2; Hie- 
stand, Vorarbeiten, 11, 128, no. 21), 1128 (Bresc-Bautier, 
39-44, no. 6; Hiestand, Vorarbeiten, 111, 134-7, no. 28; 
RRH, 31, no. 124), 1141 (Bresc-Bautier, 46-9, no. 8; 
Hiestand, Vorarbeiten, 11, 165-6, no. 47), 1144 (Bresc- 
Bautier, 54-8, no. 12; 60-3, no. 15; Hiestand, Vor- 
arbeiten, 111, 172-4, no. 52), 1146 (Bresc-Bautier, 63-7, 
no. 16; 68—70, no. 17; Hiestand, Vorarbeiten, 111, 190-3, 
no. 62), 1159 (Bresc-Bautier, 70—2, no. 18), 1163 (Hies- 
tand, Vorarbeiten, 11, 234-6, no. 87), and 1164 (Hies- 
tand, Vorarbeiten, 111, 237-41, no. 88), from the patriarch 
of Jerusalem in 1138 (Bresc-Bautier, 80-3, no. 23), and 
from the king in 1155 (Bresc-Bautier, 115-19, no. 42), 
1160 (Bresc-Bautier, 123-7, no. 45) and 1165 (Bresc- 
Bautier, 261-6, no. 135). 

In 1168, the prior of the Holy Sepulchre complained to 
Rome that King Amalric and the patriarch, Amalric of 
Neslé, had deprived his chapter of the church of St Peter 
in order to make it into the cathedral church for a 
restored bishopric of Jaffa. Pope Alexander III upheld the 
patriarch’s action, but warned that the chapter should be 
given adequate financial compensation (Bresc-Bautier, 
291-2, no. 149; Hiestand, Vorarbeiten, 11, 260-1, no. 
101; RRH, 121, no. 461; Hamilton (B) 1980: 78). 
Nothing seems to have come of this initiative, however, 
for soon afterwards both King Amalric and Pope 
Alexander III confirmed the chapter's possession not only 
of the church of St Peter with all its attendant rights, but 
also of the tithes from the whole of the county of Jaffa 
(Bresc-Bautier, 292-6, no.150 (1168/9); 297-301, 
no. 151 (1170); cf. 323-8, no. 170 (1196); Hiestand, 
Vorarbeiten, u1, 263-4, no. 102 (1170); 300, no. 125 
(1182)). 

Evidence for determining the location of St Peter’s 
church in Jaffa is given in a number of sources of the late 
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twelfth and thirteenth centuries. In January 1194, Count 
Henry of Champagne granted the Hospitallers a sector of 
the north-western part of the lower town adjoining the 
castle and including two towers on the outer town wall. 
The limits of this area are described as running 

from the tower that is called the Tower of the Hospital, which is 
situated within the said piece of land on the west next to the sea, 
southwards up to the head [capud] of the church of the Lord's 
Sepulchre, which was founded in honour of St Peter when the 
Christians came to Jaffa for the reconquest of the Holy Land [i.e. 
at the time of the First Crusade]. and from that church in a 
straight line by way of the house of Robert Cook, which is 
within the said piece of land, up to the house of Renier Calana, 
which is towards the east, and from that house in a straight line 
beside the house of Reginald Carvana up to the tower within the 
said piece of land, sited next to the sea on the north. (Cart. des 
Hosp., 1, 603, no. 954; RRH, 189-90, no. 709) 

From this description it would appear that the church of 
St Peter stood on the north-eastern side of the castle hill 
(fig. 79): if. as is made clear from later sources, it was 
actually inside the castle walls, then its chevet at least 
would have projected out from them, forming perhaps a 
tower or bastion such are formed by the east ends of the 
castle chapels at Crac des Chevaliers and Shaubak (Mon- 
treal) (q.v.). 

More details are provided on the occasion of al-Adil’s 
capture of Jaffa in 1197. According to the continuator of 
William of Tyre. the Muslims broke into the castle on the 
side facing the sea (in the south-east: see fig. 79) and 
captured William Barlais, the count of Jaffa, and his wife: 


The other people who were in the castle fortified themselves in 
the church of St Peter. for they hoped to wait there until help 
came to them from Acre. But he who should have helped them 
[Henry, count of Champagne] was already dead. The Saracens 
climbed up on the church, and knocked down the vault on top 
of those who were below, killing most of them . . . (Continuation 
de Guillaume de Tyr, CLXxxiv (ed. Morgan, 193); cf. Eracles, 
xxv, 3 var. (RHC Occ, u, 220)) 


In c.1165, the pilgrim John of Wiirzburg related how, 
following the martyrdom of St James in Jerusalem, his 
disciples had taken his body by sea from Jaffa to Galicia in 
Spain, leaving his head behind (ch. xv (JHC, 11, 268)). In 
the thirteenth century, Latin pilgrims arriving in Jaffa 
were shown the stone (or perron) on which the saint's 
body had been laid prior to embarkation; this was appar- 
ently in the church of St Peter, which is described as being 
‘up in the castle’ (Sains pelerinages (c.1230), 1x(4); Peler- 
inaiges (c.1231), 1v; Chemins et Pelerinages A ( -—1265), 1, 
3; B (1268), 1, 3; Pelrinages .. . de Acre (c.1280), 1 (Miche- 
lant and Raynaud, 1047; 92, 181, 191, 229); Anon. 
saec. xu (1244— ), xxxim (JHC, Iv, 364)). It would seem 
therefore that the church had been repaired or rebuilt, 
possibly at the same time as the castle from 1228 


onwards. It was probably finally destroyed by the 
Mamluks in 1268. 

Some of the relics which fell into the hands of the 
Mamluks in 1268 may possibly have come from the 
town’s principal church. They included the head of St 
George, which the Muslims carried away, and the body of 
St Crestiene, which they burnt (Gestes des Chiprois, cccLxiv 
(ed. Raynaud, 190); Eracles, x1 (RHC Occ, 11, 456)). 


Sources 


Anon. saec. xu (1244—_), xxx (JHC, Iv, 364): Bresc-Bautier, 
34-6, no. 2 (1121); 39-44, no. 6 (1128): 46-9, no. 8 (1141); 
54-8, no. 12 (1144); 60-3, no. 15 (1144); 63-7, no. 16 
(1146); 68-70, no. 17 (1148); 70-2, no. 18 (1159); 72-4, no. 
19 (1102-3); 74-7, no. 20 (1114); 80-3, no. 23 (1138): 
115-19, no. 42 (1155); 123-7, no. 45 (1160); 261-6. no. 
135 (1164): 291-2. no. 149 (1168): 292-6. no. 150 
(1168/9); 297-301, no. 151 (1170); 323-8, no. 170 (1196): 
Cart. des Hosp., 1, 603, no. 954 (1194): Chemins et pelerinages A 
( —1265), 1, 3 (Michelant and Raynaud, 181): B (1268), 1, 3 
(Michelant and Raynaud, 191); Continuation de Guillaume de 
Tyr, CLxxxiv (ed. Morgan, 193) (1197); Daniel (1106-8), LxIv 
(trans. Ryan, 152: de Khitrowo, 53); Eracles, xxvu, 3 var. (RHC 
Occ. 11, 220) (1197); Hiestand. Vorarbeiten, 11, 128, no. 21 
(1121); 134-7. no. 28 (1128): 165-6, no. 47 (1141); 234-6, 
no. 87 (1163); 260-1, no. 101 (1168-9); 263-4, no. 102 
(1170); 298-301, no. 125 (1182); Pelrinages ... de Acre 
(c.1280), 1 (Michelant and Raynaud, 229);  Pelerinaiges 
(c.1231), 1v (Michelant and Raynaud, 92); RRH, 7, no. 40 
(1103); 17, no. 75 (1114); 31, no. 124 (1128); 121, no. 461 
(1168): 189-90, no. 709 (1194); Saewulf (1101-3). vit (IHC. 
i, 10: trans. Wilkinson. 99). 


Abel 1946: 6, 8, 20-2: Bagatti 1960b: 462-3; 1979: 179: 
Beyer 1951: 162; Clermont-Ganneau 1874a: 269-74; Hamil- 
ton (B) 1980: 88, 94, 99; Hanauer 1898: 246; Langé 1965: 
183; Mayer (HE) 1977: 13-17, 197-214; Prawer 1975: 1, 
114 n.16; Rey 1883: 410-11; Roéhricht 1887b: 202, 316; 
Tolkowsky 1924: 93-4, 124: 1925: 82. 


No. 110 Parish Church of St Nicolas 
(?)126.162 


History 


Between Christmas 1167 and 14 July 1168, Patriarch 
Amalric granted the chapter of the Holy Sepulchre ‘the 
church of St Nicolas. which is built outside the city walls 
of Jaffa, to the north, on the hillock of St Nicolas overlook- 
ing the sea.’ along with full parish rights, including those 
of baptism, churching of women, absolving the sick 
throughout the entire city, and burying the dead. The 
same charter also indicates that the church had been 
given to the Holy Sepulchre by King Amalric (1163-74) 
(Bresc-Bautier, 289-91, no. 148; RRH, 119, no. 456). 
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Why such a gift was made at such a time may be 
variously explained. It is possible that the single parish 
church of St Peter was no longer able to minister 
effectively to the town’s expanding population (cf. Hamil- 
ton (B) 1980: 88). It was also at this time, however, that 
the king and patriarch were giving serious consideration 
to re-establishing the see of Jaffa, with St Peter's as its 
cathedral church; the establishment of St Nicolas as a 
parish church may therefore have been intended to com- 
pensate the canons to some extent for their loss of the 
city's principal church (cf. Bresc-Bautier, 291-2, no. 
149; Mayer (HE) 1977: 203-9). This could also perhaps 
explain why a site outside the city walls, where there was 
apparently no resident population, should have been 
chosen for a parish church, and why the canons persisted 
with their appeal to the pope about the loss of income 
which the re-establishment of the see would cause them 
(see no. 109). It is not certain whether the church 
represented an altogether new building, or simply a new 
building on an older site. It may possibly have had its 
origins as a cemetery chapel, associated with the exten- 
sive Gentile burial ground which is known to have 
extended around the north-eastern side of Jaffa from 
Roman times (cf. Kaplan and Kaplan 1976: 534). 

The church is mentioned once more in the accounts by 
Ambroise (lines 11,439—41) and the author of the Itiner- 
arium Ricardi (v1, 22) of Richard I's final victory over 
Saladin at Jaffa on 5 August 1192. On this occasion the 
Muslims attempted to mount a surprise attack at dawn, 
but were spotted by a Genoese who had gone out early 
into the fields. Richard drew up his forces on the north of 
the city. 

The knights were posted nearer to the sea, having the church of 
St Nicolas on the left, because the Turks had directed their 
principal attack on that quarter. and the Pisans and Genoese 
were posted beyond the suburban gardens, having other troops 
mingled with them. (tin. Ric., v1, 22 (trans. Bohn, 322)) 

It would seem therefore that the church stood on the very 
edge of the sand cliffs, overlooking the beach. 


Epigraphy 


Part of a marble grave-slab, dated 1258, was found in 
¢.1874 near the wely of Shaykh Murad, some 2.5 km 
east-north-east of the town (pl. cxc). This shows a mitred 
bishop, holding a pastoral staff, with a censing angel in 
one of the spandrels of the trilobed arch above his head, 
and an inscription around the edge reading: [anno domini 
millesim|o : ec? qui(n)quagesimo : octauo : in [:] festo : 
Sanctorum [omnium, or c..., or m...] (Clermont- 
Ganneau 1874a: 270-4; 1876; 1896: 1, 152-4; de 
Sandoli 1974: 258-9, no. 348). The part of the slab that 





cxc Jaffa: grave slab of a Crusader bishop (d.1258). found 
near the wely of Shaykh Murad around 1874 (Ustinow 
Collection, University of Oslo). 


survives was recut on the reverse side in 736 H/AD 
1335-6 with an inscription in Arabic recording the con- 
struction of a mosque (masjid) by Jamal al-Din ... Ibn 
Ishaq (RCEA, xv, 58-9, no. 5687). Assuming that it 
came from Jaffa, and was not brought from elsewhere in 
the fourteenth century, it seems likely that such a tomb 
would originally have been located in one or other of 
the main churches in Jaffa in the thirteenth century, 

St Nicolas'’s or St Peter's. The identity of the bishop, 
however, remains a mystery. The slab now forms part 
of the Ustinow Collection in the University of Oslo (acc. 
no. $1-10/L1-9). 


Sources 


Ambroise, lines 11,439-41 (ed. Paris, 306; trans. Hubert. 418) 
(1192); Bresc-Bautier, 289-91, no. 148 (1167/8); Itin. Ric.. v1. 
22 (RS, xxxvui, 416; trans. Bohn, 322); RRH, 119, no. 456 
(1168). 

Abel 1946: 8; 22 n.44; Bagatti 1979: 179; Clermont-Ganneau 
1874a: 274; Enlart 1925: 1, 135; Hamilton (B) 1980: 88, 150 
n.5; Langé 1965: 183; Rey 1883: 411; Réhricht 1887b: 202. 
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Nos. 111-12 Castle Chapels of the Holy 
Cross and St Lawrence (?)126.162 


History 


Two royal chapels, dedicated to the Holy Cross and St 
Lawrence respectively, are mentioned by name in 1176 
in an act of Baldwin IV, by which he confirmed William 
Lovelle in the chaplainry of the castle of Jaffa on the same 
terms as those which William had earlier enjoyed under 
Baldwin's father, Amalric I (d. 1174). These included a 
stipend of 30 bezants and 24 modii of corn each year, 9 
denarii for oil and candles and two candles per week for 
lighting the Holy Cross, one bezant on each of the three 
principal feasts of the year (Easter, the Exaltation of the 
Holy Cross and Christmas), parish rights inside the castle, 
and free board at the lord's table for the chaplain and his 
clergy whenever the count of Jaffa or his lady were in 
residence in the castle. The reservation of parish rights to 
the king's chaplain within the castle of Jaffa seems to 
have had the consent of the patriarch, for the witnesses 
included Geoffrey of Blois, the dean of Jaffa (Delaborde, 
85-6, no. 38; RRH, 143, no. 538). It seems likely that 
the chapel of the Holy Cross would have contained a relic 
of the True Cross. 

The fate of the castle chapels when al-'Adil took Jaffa in 
1187 and 1197 is not recorded. At least one of them was 
restored, however, when the castle was rebuilt from 
1228 onwards, for Count Walter of Brienne’s chapel is 
mentioned in the 1240s (Joinville, cir (ed. de Wailly, 
350-2: cf. 362; trans. Shaw, 297, cf. 301). 


Sources 


Delaborde, 85-6, no. 38 (1176); Joinville, cu (ed. de Wailly, 
350-2; trans. Shaw, 297); RRH, 143, no. 538 (1176). 


Abel 1946: 13; Bagatti 1979: 179; Hamilton (B) 1980: 92-3; 
Rey 1883: 411; Réhricht 1887b: 219; Tolkowsky 1924: 
124. 


No. 113 Church of St Mary Latin (?)126.162 
History 


In April 1158, Pope Hadrian IV confirmed the possession 
by the abbey of St Mary Latin in Jerusalem of a church 
(ecclesiam latinam) in Jaffa, with some houses, an orchard 
and three carrucates of land (Hiestand, Vorarbeiten, U1, 
218-22. no. 79: RRH, 85-6, no. 331). The same, 
together with the tithes deriving from them, were con- 
firmed by Alexander III in March 1173 (Hiestand, Vor- 
arbeiten, 11, 271-3, no. 106; Holtzmann, 57, no. 2; RRH, 
86, no. 331). This church's dedication to St Mary was 
noted in a further confirmation issued by Benedict XI in 





March 1304, long after Jaffa had fallen to the Mamluks 
(Hiestand, Vorarbeiten, 11, 388-90, no. 195). 


Sources 


Hiestand, Vorarbeiten, 11, 218-22, no. 79 (1158); 271-3, no. 
106 (1173); 388-90, no. 195 (1304); Holtzmann, 57, no. 2 
(1173): RRH. 85-6, no. 331 (1158: 1173). 


Abel 1946: 8: Enlart 1925: n, 135: Langé 1965: 183. 


No. 114 Church (of the Abbey of St Mary of 
the Valley of Jehoshaphat) (?)126.162 


History 


The Benedictines of the abbey of St Mary of the Valley of 
Jehoshaphat were granted some lands in the territory by 
Baldwin I in 1115 (Delaborde, 29-32, no. 6: RRH, 18, 
no. 80), to which others were added during the reign of 
his successor Baldwin II (Delaborde, 45-7, no. 18; RRH, 
34, no. 134 (1130)). In March 1154, Pope Anastasius IV 
also confirmed the abbey’s possession of a church in Jaffa 
(Delaborde, 63-7, no. 28: Hiestand, Vorarbeiten. 11, 
205-8, no. 70; RRH, 73. no. 290); and the following 
year his successor Hadrian IV added to this the tithes 
from the various pieces of land which they held there 
(Hiestand, Vorarbeiten, 11, 209-12, no. 72). 

The church belonging to St Mary of Jehoshaphat is 
mentioned in August 1162 in a charter of Baldwin of 
Mirabel, in which he granted a house lying between the 
church and the house of Reginald of Anjou to a certain 
Aldemar, for an annual rent of one candle (Kohler, 
Chartes, 35, no. 32; RRH Ad, 22, no. 370b). 

The abbey’s possessions in Jaffa were confirmed by 
Pope Innocent IV (1243-54). apparently in terms similar 
to those set out by Hadrian IV in 1155 (Delaborde, 100 
n.); and the same details were reconfirmed by Alexander 
IV in January 1255 (Delaborde, 100-5, no. 49). In June 
1259, Pope Alexander IV had to ask his legate, the 
bishop of Bethlehem, to settle a dispute which had arisen 
between the dean of Jaffa, supported by the patriarch, and 
the abbot of St Mary of Jehoshaphat over the payment of 
tithes (Kohler, Chartes, 75-6, nos. 75-6: RRH Ad. 81. 
nos. 1273b-c), 


Sources 


Delaborde, 63-7, no. 28 (1154); LOO—5, no. 49 (1255); Hies- 
tand, Vorarbeiten, 11, 205-8, no. 70 (1154); 209-12, no. 72 
(1155); Kohler, Chartes, 35, no. 32 (1162); RRH, 73, no, 290 


(1154); RRH Ad, 22, no. 370b (1162). 


Abel 1946: 12; Hamilton (B) 1980: 98. 
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No. 115 Church (of the Franciscans) 
(2)126.162 


History 


King Louis IX of France was in Jaffa from 15 April 1252 
until 23 June 1253, rebuilding the defences of the city. 
His hagiographer, William of St Pathus (confessor to 
Queen Margaret from 1277), who composed his Life of St 
Louis in 1302-3, records that while in Jaffa, the king 
founded 


the church and the house of the Friars Minor . . . and had made 
ten chalices of gilded silver [var.: and vestments] and other 
church ornaments for the ten altars which are there, ... and 
had books made for saying the divine service and for the study 
of the brothers, and provided the said house with beds and 
other hospitalary provisions which it needed. (ed. Delaborde, 
46-7) 


The church and hostel would probably have been des- 
troyed by the Mamluks in 1268. In the early fifteenth 
century, pilgrims arriving in Jaffa were being met by 
Franciscans from Ramla (de Caumont 1418: 33-4). A 
permanent Franciscan house was not to be re-established 
there, however, until 1654 (Hoade 1946: 108; 1978: 
613, 614). 


Sources 


William of St Pathus, Vie de Saint Louis (ed. Delaborde, 46-7; AA 
SS, Aug., v, 584; cf. 434). 


Abel 1946: 27; Bagatti 1979: 179; Enlart 1925: 11, 135; 
Golubovich 1906: 1, 298, no. 85; u, 514, no. 172; Guérin 
1868: 1, 20; Hoade 1946: 107-8; 1978: 613; Meistermann 
1936: 66; Roncaglia 1954: 34, 44-5. 


No.116 Chapel (of the Hospitallers) 
(?)126.162 


History 


The Hospital of St John had been granted an oven, lands 
and houses in various parts of Jaffa by Duke Godfrey in 
the early years of the Frankish occupation (RRH, 12, no. 
57 (1110); 74, no. 293 (1154); RRH Ad, 18-19, no. 
280b (1153)); they acquired another house in 1231] 
(RRH Ad, 63, no. 102 3a), and other property in 1238 
(RRH Ad, 67, no. 1084a). In January 1194, Count Henry 
of Champagne granted them an entire quarter in the 
north-western part of the lower town, between the town 
walls on the north and the castle on the south, and 
including two towers of the town wall and unrestricted 
access to the sea (Cart. des Hosp., 1, 603, no. 954; RRH, 
189-90, no, 709) (see fig. 79). 





It seems likely that the Hospitallers would have main- 
tained a chapel in Jaffa for the use of their community 
there from early in the twelfth century. The first reference 
to such a building, however, is made in a letter of 15 
February 1168, by which Pope Alexander III intervened 
to settle a dispute over tithes and other ecclesiastical 
rights in Jaffa between the Hospitallers and the chapter of 
the Holy Sepulchre. Among the rulings, the pope forbade 
the Hospitallers to build a new church in Jaffa without the 
consent of the patriarch and of the prior of the Holy 
Sepulchre, ‘especially since it is well known that they 
have another church in the same city’. Furthermore, in 
times of interdict in the city, the Hospitallers were forbid- 
den to sound their church bells or to allow those under 
sentence of excommunication or interdict to attend ser- 
vices in their church, which stood in the midst of the city 
(in corpore ciuitatis) (Bresc-Bautier, 281-2, no. 145; Hie- 
stand, Vorarbeiten, 111, 249-50, no. 94; RRH, 114, no. 
440). 


Sources 


Bresc-Bautier, 281-2, no. 145 (1168); Hiestand, Vorarbeiten, 
m1, 249-50, no. 94 (1168); RRH, 114, no. 440 (1168). 


Abel 1946: 8; Clermont-Ganneau 1874a: 274; Hamilton (B) 
1980: 107: Mayer (HE) 1977a: 203; Riley-Smith 1967: 130. 
396. 429. 


No. 117 Church (of the House of Simon the 
Tanner) 1264.1623 


History and Identification 


St Peter's vision of a sheet filled with unclean foods 
descending from heaven, which moved him to proceed to 
Caesarea and found there the first Gentile church, 
appeared to him while he was at prayer on the roof of the 
house of Simon the Tanner, situated in Jaffa by the sea 
(Acts 10. 9-6). A pilgrim text of 1268 identifies this 
house with the building known at that time as the Tower 
of the Patriarch (Chemins et pelerinages B, 1, 3 (ed. Michel- 
ant and Raynaud, 191)). This building, however, was 
relatively recent, having been constructed only some 
three to four decades earlier by Gerold of Lausanne, 
patriarch of Jerusalem (1225-39), on the south-western 
side of the castle area overlooking the sea (see above). As 
Fr Abel remarks, the traditional identification of the site of 
Simon's house with that today occupied by the small 
mosque near the lighthouse known as the Jami’ at-Tabiya 
(Mosque of the Bastion), may well therefore date back as 
far as the thirteenth century (1946: 24 n.51). Although 
the Tower of the Patriarch may have contained a private 
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chapel, however, it was not itself a church, but the 
patriarchal residence in Jaffa, comprising in fact more 
than a single tower. It would no doubt have been des- 
troyed along with the rest of the castle by the Mamluks in 
1268. It is not clear, therefore, what significance should 
be attached to the statement by James of Verona, in 
1335, that he had visited the small church where St Peter 
had had his vision (1335: 181). 

Various writers in modern times have argued for 
identifying the Jami  at-Tabiya as the site not only of the 
house of Simon the Tanner, but also of the church of St 
Peter and of the church of the Franciscans (cf. Quaresmi 
1626: u, 7; Guérin 1868: 1, 8; Conder and Kitchener 
1881: 1m, 258; Enlart 1925: mn, 135; Meistermann 1936: 
66; Heidet 1926b: 1640). The exact location of the latter 
is unknown (see no. 115), but that of St Peter's (no. 
109) was certainly not here. In the 1920s, however, the 
wall of a building on the south side of the mosque collap- 
sed, revealing two apses and some walling belonging to a 
large church, apparently medieval (Heidet 1926b: 1640; 
Meistermann 1936: 66). It would appear therefore that 
a church of some kind did precede the mosque on this 
site. 


Sources 


Chemins et pelerinages B (1268), 1, 3 (ed. Michelant and 
Raynaud, 191). 


Abel 1946: 24-5; Conder and Kitchener 1881: 1, 258; Enlart 
1925: u, 135; Guérin 1868: 1, 7-8; Heidet 1926b: 1640; 
Hoade 1946: 106-7; fig.: 1978: 614; James of Verona 1335: 
181; Meistermann 1936: 66; Pococke 1743: 11, 2; Quaresmi 
1626: 11, 7; Tolkowsky 1924: 120. 


No. 118 Church (of the Pisans) (?)126.162 
History 


In June 1157, Amalric, count of Jaffa, granted to Arch- 
bishop Villano and the consuls of Pisa half of his com- 
mercial rights in Jaffa, together with a site on which to 
build houses, a market, and also a church if, however, 
the patriarch would allow it (Miller, 8, no. 6; RRH, 
83, no. 324). The Pisans seem to have taken advan- 
tage of at least some of these privileges, for in October 
1187, Conrad of Montferrat offered them in return for 
their assistance in recapturing Jaffa all of the houses 
which they had held there before Saladin's conquest, 
and all those lining either side of the street leading to 
the gate to the harbour, as well as a bath and ovens 
which had formerly belonged to the Pisan, Lambert of 
Jaffa, besides a village of the patriarch’s and a garden 


belonging to the castellan (Miiller, 28-9, no. 24; RRH, 
178, no. 667). Lambert of Jaffa appears as a witness in 
the earlier charter of 1157. We may deduce, therefore, 
that the area settled by the Pisans lay in the north- 
western part of the city close to the main gate leading to 
the harbour (see fig. 79). However, there is no mention 
in the later document of any church; it remains 
uncertain therefore whether any was ever built (cf. 
Hamilton (B) 1980: 103; Favreau-Lilie 1987: 27), It is 
certainly not possible (pace Abel 1946: 13; Bagatti 
1979: 179) to identify the castle chapels of the Holy 
Cross and St Lawrence as Pisan possessions (cf. nos, 
111-12). 


Sources 
Miller, Documenti. 8. no. 6 (1157); RRH, 83, no. 324 (1157). 


Abel 1946: 13; Favreau-Lilie 1987: 27; Hamilton (B) 1980: 
103. 


No. 119 Church (of the See of Bethlehem) 
(?)126.162 


History 


A bull of Pope Gregory IX, issued in August 1227, 
confirms the church of Bethlehem's possession of a 
church in Jaffa, besides some houses and lands (Riant, 
Etudes, 1, 141; 144, no. 9; Hiestand, Vorarbeiten, m1, 
377-83, no. 190; RRH, 259, no. 983). The church 
alone is mentioned in a reconfirmation by Clement IV in 
May 1266 (Riant, Etudes, 1, 149, no. 11). 


Sources 


Hiestand, Vorarbeiten, 11, 377-83, no. 190 (1227); Riant. 
Etudes, 1, 141, no. 9 (1227); 149, no. 11 (1266); RRH, 259. 
no. 983 (1227). 


Abel 1946: 8; Hamilton (B) 1980: 95, 141. 


No. 120 Hospital (of the Abbey of St 
Theodosius) (?)126.162 


History 


Besides the church of St Jonas, situated south of Jaffa at 
Tall Yunis (q.v.), the Orthodox monastery of St Theodo- 
sius near Bethlehem also possessed in the city of Jafla 
itself ‘some warehouses and a hospital, with a large 
vineyard, and two ships at Jaffa with free right of 
Passage over the whole sea.’ These rights and posses- 
sions were confirmed by Pope Honorius III in October 
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1216 and in January 1218 (Pontificio Commissio, ser. 3, 
mn, 1-17, no. 1). 


Sources 


Honorius III. Reg. (ed. Pressuti, 1, 13, no. 72 (1216); 175-6, no. 
1037 (1218)); Pontificio Commissio, ser. 3, 11, 1-17, no. 1 
(1216; 1218); RRH, 243, no. 909 (1218). 


Abel 1946: 8: Richard 1982: 91. 


JANIN 


Cr. le Grand Gerin, grande Gerinum, crassa uel major 
Gallina, Geninum, Geminum, Ginnin, Genon; Med. 
Ar. Jannin, Jinin 


In Roman times Janin (Gina@e, or En Gannim) had been a 
border village of Samaria (Avi-Yonah 1940: 26; 1976: 
62); for this reason, it has often been identified as the 
village where Jesus cured ten lepers (Luke 17.11-19: cf. 
Hoade 1978: 569-70). Although Crusader pilgrim 
sources also place Janin on the borders between Samaria 
and Galilee (e.g. Descriptio locorum (1131-43), xxx1 (IHC, 
1, 96); Anon vi (1148), vi (IHC, 111, 64); John of Wiirz- 
burg (c.1165), 1 (IHC, 1, 232); Theodoric (c.1175), xLiv 
(ed. Bulst. 45)), it seems that in the twelfth century it was 
a rear-fief of the principality of Galilee, with its own lord 
who is recorded by John of Ibelin as owing service of 
twenty-five sergeants (ch. ccLxxll (RHC Lois, 1, 427); 
Beyer 1945: 233). The border itself probably lay a little 
way to the south. between Janin and the Hospitaller 
castle at Khirbat Bal'ama (Castellum Beleismum, castiel St 
Job: cf. RRH, 82, no. 321; see no. 37). 

Crusader Janin was evidently fortified (cf. Burchard of 
Mount Sion (1283), vii (ed. Laurent, 52: IHC, 1v, 162); cf. 
Beyer 1945: 233), though no physical remains of a castle 
have yet been certainly identified (inf. the late Albert 
Glock). In 1166, the canons of the Templum Domini had a 
house and some land there (RRH Ad, 20, no. 422a). 

Janin was attacked by Saladin in 1183 (Aba Shama 
(RHC Or, iv, 246)); and in the following year Saladin’s 
forces destroyed the castle, burnt the town and 
slaughtered the inhabitants (Ralph of Diss (RS, LXvItLii, 
28); Roger of Wendover (RS, LXXxxIv.i, 133); Baha’ al-Din, 
xxvilt (PPTS, xi, 97); al-Maqrizi c.1400a: 74-5; cf. 
Prawer 1975: 1, 622-3, 632-3). The area was finally lost 
after the battle of Hattin, in July 1187 (cf. Ralph of 
Coggeshall (RS, Lx1v, 232)), and was never regained by 


the Franks (cf. Deschamps, ‘Etude’, §6 (c.1239); RRH, 
315, no. 1199 (1252); Prawer and Benvenisti 1970). 


No. 121 Church (?)178.207 


There is no mention of any church in the twelfth century, 
and no certain trace of one has ever been found. Western 
visitors of the fifteenth century onwards, however, do 
refer to a church. Georg Pfintzing, in 1436, asserts that a 
church had been built here by St Helena to commemorate 
Christ’s cleansing of the ten lepers (Baldi 1955: 245, no. 
333). In the following century, Boniface of Ragusa 
writes: ‘Next to that village [castrum] there was in the 
washing place a beautiful church. but now it is reduced to 
dust and is distinguishable only by its ruins’ (1577: 257; 
Baldi 1955: 246, no. 335). Later writers have attempted 
to identify remains of a Byzantine or later church in the 
principal mosque in Janin (Conder and Kitchener 1881: 
11, 44-5; Meistermann 1936: 519-20; cf. Bagatti 197 1a: 
312; Rey 1883: 440). The evidence is inconclusive: but 
in view of the known Frankish presence in Janin in the 
twelfth century, it seems likely that there would at least 
have been a Latin parish church there at that date. 


Sources 


Bagatti 1971a: 312: Baldi 1955: 244-6; Boniface of Ragusa 
1577: 247: Conder and Kitchener 1881: u, 44-5; Johns 1937: 
30 (5): Meistermann 1936: 519-20; Ovadiah and Gomez de 
Silva 1984: 136, no. 16: Rey 1883: 440. 


JAZAR, Tall al- 


Abu Shusha, Gezer; Cr. Mongisart, Mons Gisardi, 
Mons gisart, Monghisart; Hebr. Tel Gezer. 


Mongisart was the name of a village, and apparently a 
castle (cf. Ernoul (ed. de Mas Latrie, 43)), in the territory 
of Ramla. from which the family of Mongisart evidently 
took its name in the early twelfth century (Bresc-Bautier, 
113-15, no. 41 (1155); 260-1, no. 134 ( -1164):; 
RRH, 70, no. 276 (1152); 76-7, no. 299 (1155): 99, no. 
377 ( —1164); John of Ibelin, Livre, ccLxx1 (RHC Lois, 1. 
426): cf. Rey 1883: 413; Beyer 1951: 168 n.126). It was 
near to Mongisart, which Baha’ al-Din describes as ‘a 
well-known Tell in the country of Ramla’ (PPTS, xu. 76), 
that Baldwin IV's army defeated Saladin on St Catherine's 
day (25 November), 1177 (William of Tyre, xx1, 21-2 
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(CCCM, tx, 990-2): Ernoul (ed. de Mas Latrie, 42-4, 
54): RRH, 150, no. 564 (and refs.); Abt Shama (RHC Or, 
Iv, 184-9); Ibn al-Athir (RHC Or, 1, 627-38): al-Maqrizi 
c.1400a: 56-7). The sources describing this campaign 
leave little room for doubting that the site of the battle lay 
south-east of Ramla near Tall-al Jazar, otherwise identi- 
fied as Biblical Gezer (Clermont-Ganneau 1888: 1, 
351-91, 401; 1896: nn, 236: Runciman 1954: 1, 
416-17: Prawer 1975: 1. 550-4, map xx: pace Lyons 
and Jackson 1982: 123). 

Tall-al Jazar also features in the campaigns of the Third 
Crusade. It was there that Saladin made his camp during 
his negotiations with King Richard in November 1191 
(Baha’ al-Din, cxi (PPTS, xi, 325-6)); and the following 
March, a Muslim force spent the night there before 
attacking the Franks near Yibna (‘Imad al-Din (trans. 
Massé, 375)). In the early thirteenth century Tall Jazar is 
described as a fortress by Yaqut (Le Strange 1890: 543). 
The village still existed in 1495, but seems to have been 
abandoned by the seventeenth century; it was replaced 
by a new settlement (now also abandoned), called Abu 
Shusha. in the early nineteenth century (Clermont- 
Ganneau 1896: 11, 251-3; Macalister 1912: 1, 42-4). 


No. 122 Priory Church of St Catherine 
(?)142.140 


Among the five suffragans of the bishop of Lydda, John of 
Ibelin records ‘the prior of St Catherine of Mongisart’ (le 
prior de sainte Katerine de Mongisart) (Livre, ccLxvut (RHC 
Lois, 1, 417)). This reference has led to speculation that a 
priory may have been founded at Tall al-Jazar following 
the Franks’ victory there on St Catherine’s day 1177 
(Clermont-Ganneau 1888: 1, 351-2, 365-6; 1896: I, 
257; 1899: 127; Prawer 1975: 1, 554 n.17). Clermont- 
Ganneau even went as far as to predict, ‘It may therefore 
be expected, when it is decided to make excavations at 
Tell el Jezer, that traces of occupation by the Crusaders 
will be found in the surface strata’ (1896: 1, 257). No 
unequivocal evidence for Crusader occupation came to 
light in the series of excavations that subsequently took 
place on the tell, beginning in 1902 (cf. Macalister 1912: 
1, 42; Dever 1976: 443). However, this may mean no 
more than that the location of the medieval village was, 
like that of its nineteenth-century successor, not on the 
site of ancient Gezer but on a lower slope of the tell (cf. 
Macalister 1912: 111, pl. vit). 

A pyramidal impost block, decorated with acanthus 
ornament and two crosses, surviving in use as a well- 
head near the wely of Shaykh Musa Talia, which 
Clermont-Ganneau thought might have come from the 
Crusader church, is clearly of fifth- to seventh-century 


a 





date, and the form of a carved cross fragment from 
al-Kus'a, found 700m east-south-east of the south. 
eastern edge of the tell, also betrays a Byzantine origin 
(Clermont-Ganneau 1888: m1, 123-6, pl. vid: 1899: 
125-7; Macalister 1912: 1, 204, tigs. 94-5; in, pl. vitn ef. 
Bagatti 1979: 152-6). The precise location of St Cath- 
erine’s priory is therefore unknown, save that it is likely 
to have been in the close vicinity of Tall al-Jazar, 

Ifthe priory was founded in or soon after 1177, it does 
not seem to have remained at Tall al-Jazar after the loss of 
most of the Kingdom in July 1187. In September 1187, 
the Jerusalemite, Peter, prior of St Catherine of the Field of 
Battle (prior sancte Caterine de Campo Belli lerosolimitanus), 
submitted himself in obedience to the archbishop of 
Trani, in Apulia (Prologo, 165-6, no. 78), By 1237, 
however, this church had been re-established in the 
Montmusard quarter of Acre (q.v.), where it seems to 
have remained until the end of the Latin kingdom 
(Gregory IX, Reg. (ed. Auvray, u, 843, no. 4014); ef 
Strehlke, 69, no. 86 (1239): 83, no. 104 (1253); Paolino 
Veneto, Map of Acre (c.1323); Vesconte, Map of Acre 
(c.1320)). 


Sources 


John of Ibelin, Livre, ccLxvit (RHC Lois, 1, 417); Prologo, 165-6, 
no. 78 (1187). 


Benvenisti 1970: 169. 344; Clermont-Ganneau 1888: 1, 
351-2. 365-6; 1m, 123-6; 1896: I, 257; 1899: 125—7; Mae- 
alister 1902b: 229-31; 1912: 1, 42; Prawer 1975: 1, 554.17: 
Rohricht 1887a: 29. 


JAZIRAT FARA’UN 


al-Quraiya, Pharaoh's Island; Cr. Isle de Graye 
1360.8751 


History 


The island known as Jazirat Fara‘un lies in the Gulf of 
‘Aqaba, 15 km south-west of the medieval town of Ayla, 
or ‘Aqaba, and 275m from the western shore. It 
measures some 300 m (N-S) by up to 146 m (E-W), A 
Crusader castle may have been established on the island 
following Baldwin I's expedition to ‘Aqaba (Aila, Elim) in 
1116-17 (Fulcher of Chartres, 1, 56; William of Tyre, Xt. 
29; Albert of Aachen, xu, 21; Deschamps 1939; 44: 





prawer 1975: 1, 297-8). This would have fallen, along 
with ‘Aqaba, to Saladin in December 1170 (Deschamps 
1939: 54 n.1; Prawer 1975: 1, 449-50). Later it featured 
in Reynald of Chatillon’s Red Sea expedition in the winter 
of 1182-3, when its Muslim garrison was blockaded by 
two Crusader ships (Deschamps 1939: 60-2; Prawer 
1975: 1, 612-14). In 1217, the German pilgrim Thiet- 
mar saw the castle from the shore while travelling to St 
Catherine's monastery and noted that the inhabitants, 
who worked as fishermen for the sultan, included both 
Muslims and French, English and ‘Latin’ Christian cap- 
tives (ch. xvi, 6-8 (ed. Laurent, 40); Deschamps 1939: 
74n.3). 

The island and its castle have been described, amongst 
others, by L. de Laborde (1830: 48-9, pls. 26-7), M.R. 
Savignac (1913; 1936: 257-8, pl. x11), C.L. Woolley and 
T.E. Lawrence (1936: 145-6, pl. m1.2), A. Hashimshoni 
(in Rothenberg 1961: 185-9; cf. 86-92, figs. 12 and 16, 
pls. 12, 40, 43, 45-46, 48), M. Benvenisti (1970: 
319-23), and A. Flinder (1977). 

The castle occupies the summit of a flat-topped hillock 
at the northern end of the island, some 18-27 m above 
sea level, and measures about 100 m (N-S) by 24m 
(E-W). It consists of an irregular curtain wall, defended 
by rectangular projecting towers, while at the southern 
end there are extensive remains of vaulted domestic 
buildings. The construction is mostly of irregular pieces of 
red granite, with occasional use of yellow limestone for 
door and window details and quoins, and palm logs used 
for lintels. Woolley and Lawrence also noted one possible 
twelfth-century vault springer in secondary use. All 
writers agree on the virtual impossibility of arriving at 
satisfactory dates for the structures, though Rothenberg 
(1961: 187) follows Woolley and Lawrence (1936: 
146-7) in suggesting that the domestic ‘palace’ complex 
at the south end may be Crusader in origin. 

In the eastern part of the ‘palace’, Rothenberg found in 
one room a cross crudely carved on a window jamb; this 
led him to consider its possible identification as a Cru- 
sader chapel (1961: 187, 188, fig. 16.4). The photo- 
graph of the cross (1961: pl. 44), however, does not 
Suggest Crusader work; nor is it certain that the stone is 
In its original position (cf. Benvenisti 1970: 322). 
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JERICHO 


ar-Riha; Cr. lericho, Hiericho, Jherico; Med. Ar. Riha, 
Aritha 


Jericho, an oasis rich in Old and New Testament associ- 
ations, lies 250 m below sea level on the western side of 
the Jordan Valley. In the early Christian centuries a large 
number of churches and monasteries were built in and 
around it (Augustinovi¢ 1951: 65-92; Baldi 1955: 
345-50; Ovadiah 1970: 72-5; Wilkinson 1977: 160). 
The prosperity of the region suffered, however, at the 
beginning of the Abbasid period (c. Ap 750), and earth- 
quakes in 746 and 1033 caused severe destruction of 
buildings (Kallner-Amiran 1951: 226-7). Twelfth- 
century writers, while extolling the fertility of the soil, 
watered from Elisha’s Spring (‘Ain as-Sultan) and other 
sources, contrasted the poverty of the Saracen village 
then existing with the imagined size and strength of the 
vanished Biblical city (e.g. Daniel (1106-7), xxxv (trans. 
Ryan, 138; de Khitrowo, 31); Theodoric (c.1175), xxx 
(ed. Bulst, 37; PPTS, v, 49)). 

Jericho was occupied soon after the fall of Jerusalem to 
the First Crusaders (Fulcher of Chartres, 1, 32), and seems 
to have come into the hands of the patriarch of Jerusalem. 
In 1112, Patriarch Arnulf of Chocques granted it to his 
niece, Emma, on her marriage to Eustace Garnier, lord of 
Caesarea (William of Tyre, x1, 15 (CCCM, Lxm, 519; 
trans. Babcock and Krey, 1, 489)). A viscount is men- 
tioned in 1116 and 1124 (Bresc-Bautier, 211-12, no. 
94: RRH, 19, no. 82; 25, no. 104). The lordship would 
have returned to royal control when the possessions of 
Emma and her second husband, Hugh II of Le Puiset, 
count of Jaffa, were confiscated by King Fulk in 1134 
(Mayer (HE) 1972b: 103 n.20; 1988: 83-5). Shortly 
after this, between Christmas 1135 and the end of 
August 1136, the tithes of Jericho were granted by 
Patriarch William I to the Priory of Quarantena (see 
nos. 104-7), a daughter-house of the Holy Sepulchre 
priory (Bresc-Bautier, 78-80, no. 22; RRH, 41, no. 167); 
and the ‘tithes, churches and other possessions’ of 
Jericho, Daron (Dair al-Balah: see no, 82) and Nablus 
(q.v.) were also later confirmed to Patriarch Amalric of 
Neslé by Pope Alexander III in February 1168 (Bresc- 
Bautier, 275-8, no. 142; Hiestand, Vorarbeiten, 11, 
244-6, no. 91; RRH, 114, no. 439). In 1143, however, 
Queen Melisende had granted the secular lordship of 
Jericho and its dependencies, the revenues of which were 
later valued at 5,000 aurei a year, to the newly estab- 
lished women's abbey of St Lazarus in Bethany (cf. nos. 
59-60) (William of Tyre, x1, 15; xv, 26 (CCCM, Lxin, 
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519; 709-10; trans. Babcock and Krey, 1, 489; 0, 133)); 
and in c.1175 the nuns of Bethany still enjoyed posses- 
sion (Theodoric, xxx (ed. Bulst, 37; PPTS, v, 49)). Among 
those holding and working the vineyards and orchards of 
the oasis in the 1170s were the monks of the Orthodox 
monasteries of the region, who built towers on their 
allotments into which to gather their harvests (Phocas, 
xx (PG, cxxx1l, 949; trans. Wilkinson, 328-9)). 

Jericho fell to the Ayyubids after the battle of Hattin in 
1187 (Ralph of Coggeshall (IHC, m1, 114); ‘Imad al-Din 
(trans. Massé, 99)). Around 1212, it is described as ‘a 
small village [castellhim], with its walls destroyed, 
inhabited by Saracens’ (Wilbrand of Oldenburg. u, 11 
(HC, 1, 244; ed. Laurent, 189). This description is 
echoed by later writers (Burchard of Mount Sion (1283), 
xvil (ed. Laurent, 58; IHC, 1v, 168); Ricoldus of Monte- 
croce (1289-91), Iv (ed. Laurent, 108; IHC, tv, 266); 
Thietmar (1217), x1, 16-17 (ed. Laurent, 31); James of 
Verona 1335: 209-10; cf. ELS, 351-4, nos. 555-62). 

The churches and monasteries which existed around 
Jericho in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries are 
described elsewhere in this Corpus. They include the 
Orthodox monasteries of St Mary of Kalamon (Dair Hajla, 
no. 85), St Michael at Gilgal (no. 95), St Gerasimus 
(q.v.). St John Chrysostom (q.v.), and St John the Baptist 
(q.v.) with the nearby chapel at the place of Baptism (no. 
39). besides the Augustinian Priory of Quarantena (Jabal 
Quruntul, nos. 104-7). It is not known whether the 
canons of the Quarantena, who at least from 1135-6 
controlled the parish rights, served a parish church down 
in the oasis in addition to their own monastic chapels. 
The permanent Christian population in Jericho, however, 
seems to have been almost entirely made up of religious. 
who would in any case have had their own chapels. 
Apart from the Orthodox and Augustinians, there were 
also the Hospitallers and Templars, whose duty it was to 
protect the pilgrims visiting the Jordan and other holy 
sites thereabouts. Two Templar castles, are recorded: one 
near the Jordan, and the other on top of Jabal Quruntul 
(cf. no. 107) (Theodoric, xx1x-xxx (ed. Bulst, 35-7: 
PPTS, v, 46-9)). In addition, one possible church, or site 
of a former church, is mentioned in the twelfth century 
(no. 123), and another, which appears to be spurious, is 
recorded from the end of the thirteenth at Bait Jubr 
at-Tahtani (q.v.). 


No. 123 Church of the House of Zacchaeus 
(?7)193.140 


When Jesus visited Jericho, He received hospitality from a 
tax collector named Zacchaeus, who climbed a sycamore 
tree in order to see Him (Luke 19.1-10). The tree was 


shown in the early fourth century not far from the Jeru- 
salem road (Bordeaux Pilgrim (trans. Wilkinson, 160: 
ELS, 347, no. 546)), and by 570 a chapel had been built 
around its trunk, leaving its by then dead branches pro- 
truding through the roof (Piacenza Pilgrim, xv (trans, 
Wilkinson, 82; ELS, 349, no. 549)). The tree is men- 
tioned in a Latin pilgrim text of c.1098 (Anon. 1, 3 (ed. 
Hill, 99-100; IHC, 11, 2; ELS, 350, no. 551)), and the 
House of Zacchaeus and the tree-stump were also seen by 
Abbot Daniel in 1106-7 (ch. xxxv (trans. Ryan, 138: de 
Khitrowo, 31)). Thereafter, although pilgrims were well 
aware of the story of Zacchaeus, they make no mention of 
any specific site associated with him (e.g. Descriptio 
locorum (1131-43), xiv (IHC, u, 106); John of Wiirz- 
burg (c.1165), xx (IHC, 1, 278); Oliver of Paderborn, 
Descriptio (1196-1227), xiv (IHC, tv, 398); Thietmar 
(1217), x1, 13 (ed. Laurent, 31); Anon. saec. xi 
(1244— ), xxxm (IHC, 1v, 364); Wilbrand of Oldenburg 
(1211-12), u, 11 (ed. Laurent, 189; IHC, tv, 244)). 

In the 1480s, Brother Felix was shown a ‘House of 
Zacchaeus’, which he describes as ‘a great house in the 
midst of the town, whose walls are still thick and lofty, as 
though it had once been a castle’ (Faber 1480-3: 1, 42: 
cf. Baldi 1955: 355, no. 566). This building, however, 
was evidently not on the site of the earlier church; it may 
instead have been the tower, quite possibly of Crusader 
date, though evidently rebuilt in Ottoman times, that was 
still standing in the mid nineteenth century (Pococke 
1743: u, 31; de Forbin 1819: 94; Augustinovié 1951: 
61-3: Schiller 1980: 181 (photo of 1865)). 


Sources 


Anon. 1 (c.1098), 3 (ed. Hill. 99-100; IHC, 11, 2); Daniel 
(1106-7), xxxv (trans. Ryan, 138; de Khitrowo, 31); ELS, 350, 
nos. 551-2. 


Augustinovi¢é 1951: 60-3. 


JEZREEL 





Zir'in; Cr. Gezrael, lezrael, Paruum Gerinum, 
cursum Gallina(ru)m, Zarain, Zaraein, Zaraym: Hebr. 
Tel Yizra‘el. 


The tell of ancient Jezreel occupies the brow of a hill 
overlooking to the north and east the plain of Esdraelon 
or Jezreel, at the point where it becomes the valley of 
Jezreel, falling away south-eastwards into the Jordan rift 
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valley. Jezreel’s importance from early times was doubt- 
iess influenced by its strategic position and by the nearby 
springs. By late Roman times, however, it was no more 
than a village and road station; but its associations with 
King Ahab and the Prophet Elijah were still recalled 
(Bordeaux Pilgrim (333) (trans. Wilkinson, 154); cf. 1 
Kings 21; 2 Kings 9.30—37). It was probably from a 
ares of this period, such as Egeria (381-4), that Peter 
the Deacon copied the following information in 1137: ‘In 
Jezreel [Iezrael] there is nothing left of Naboth’s vineyard 
but its well, and the foundations of a tower [cf. 2 Kings 
9.17]. The tomb of Jezebel is stoned by everyone to this 
very day’ (frag. V.5 (CCSL, cLxxv, 99; trans. Wilkinson, 
201)). 

Jezebel’s tomb was apparently still to be seen in the 
twelfth century (Descriptio locorum (1131-43), vi, 30 
(IHC, u, 97; PPTS, v, 31); Fretellus (1137), xt (ed. 
Boeren, 26); John of Wiirzburg (c.1165), 1 HC, u, 232: 
PPTS, v, 6); Theodoric (c.1175), xLtv (ed. Bulst, 45-6; 
PPTS, v. 63)). We know almost nothing, however, about 
Jezreel's inhabitants at this time, save that around 
1169-71 they included a Jewish dyer (Benjamin of 
Tudela (trans. Adler, 28)). By the 1180s, Jezreel seems to 
have had fortifications of some kind (Abu Shama (RHC 
Or, 1v, 246)) and it belonged to the Templars (Ralph of 
Diss (RS, LXVIILii, 28)). 

In September 1183, Saladin took Baisan, and his forces 
moved up the valley to the Springs of Tubania (‘Ain 
Tuba'un) and ‘Ain Jalud, attacking and destroying Jezreel, 
which had already been abandoned (Abt Shama (RHC 
Or, v, 246); Baha’ al-Din, xxiv (PPTS, x11, 91); William 
of Tyre, xx, 27 (26) (CCCM, Lxinm, 1051-2); al-Magqrizi 
c.1400a, 72; Prawer 1975: 1, 621-3). The following 
year, Saladin raided Samaria and again burnt Jezreel on 
the night of 9-10 September (Ralph of Diss (RS, LXVIIL.ii, 
28); Matthew Paris, Chron. maj. (RS, v.ii, 321); Hist. min. 
(RS, xuuv.i, 430-1); Roger of Wendover (RS, LXXXIVv.i, 
133); al-Maqrizi c.1400a: 74; Prawer 1975: 1, 633). 
Jezreel fell for a third and final time to Saladin’s nephew 
Husam al-Din Muhammad, after the battle of Hattin in 
July 1187 (Aba Shama (RHC Or, 1v, 301); ‘Imad al-Din 
(trans. Massé, 37, 99); Ralph of Coggeshall (RS, Lxtv, 
232): Prawer 1975: I, 660). 

Jezreel may have been promised to the Franks by 
al-Malik al-Nasir in the 1260s, for in 1263 they tried 
unsuccessfully to negotiate its return from Sultan 
Baybars (Beyer 1945: 232n.; Prawer 1975: u, 442; 
459n., 470). In 1283, Burchard of Mount Sion describes 
itasa village of scarcely thirty (or twenty) houses (ch. vii 
(IHC, 1v, 160, 162); cf. Sanudo, (ed. Bongars, 166, 248)). 

In the nineteenth century, travellers refer to a tower. 
This is illustrated by C.W. Wilson, but appears to have 


a 


been a relatively recent Ottoman construction (Tristram, 
in Wilson 1880b: 11, 26-8: cf. Conder and kitchener 
1881: 1, 88; Petrozzi 1976: 350-4, figs. 88-9). None the 
less, remains of a medieval vaulted building were noted 
during the period of the British Mandate (Palestine 1948: 
67). 

The village is now deserted and ruinous, and it is hard 
to make out the plans of buildings at all clearly. On the 
north-west side of it, however, on the edge of the hill. 
stands an Ottoman building whose two western corners 
appear to represent part of a Crusader building. The west 
wall would have been 11.52 m long. The south-west 
corner, built in limestone ashlars (course heights aver- 
aging 32 cm) stands over 3 m high from its foundation, 
and has a plain chamfer, 9.5 cm wide, with a curious 
form of stop, 2.85 m above ground level. 


No. 124 Church 


Description 


1811.2182 


Remains of a church, partly obscured by later houses, 
were noted in the village by J. Ory in January 1923 
(PAM; cf. Petrozzi 1976: 354-6). The building was 
recorded as measuring some 11 by 7 paces internally, 
with a single nave, a semi-circular apse (pl. cxci) and an 
entrance on the west. Fragments of squared stones and 
column-drums were also found on the site, and to the 
west were traces of stone paving. The church was 
described as lying in a hollow, north of the ‘tower’; and it 
was apparently known locally as al-kanisa (the church). 
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Jezreel, church (no, 124); the apse, as seen in the 
1920s. 
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80 Jezreel (Zir'in): plan of church (no. 124). 


In August 1941, S.A.S. Husseini made a measured 
drawing of what was then visible (PAM, 18.8.41). By 
that date, all but the lower courses of the apse and parts 
of the north and south walls had gone. Since then, the 
western part of the church has also disappeared; the 
destruction of the village after 1948, however, has 
resulted in the removal of a modern house, which for- 
merly obscured part of the nave, and the burial of part of 
the apse under a pile of rubble. 

The remains of the church lie north-west of and down- 
hill from the other Crusader building described above. Its 
nave is 7.43 m wide internally, and from Husseini’s plan 
it seems to have been at least 23 m long with walls some 





Jezreel, church (no. 124): eastern pilaster of the 
north wall, seen from the south-west, the wall to the 
left having been removed. 


CXCIT 


2 m thick. The south wall and chevet, however, are now 
earthfast on the outside, and the north wall, which stands 
2.4 m high, has lost its external facing. The nave seems to 
have been divided into three bays by composite rec- 
tangular pilasters, of which only those separating the first 
from the second bay survive (pl. cxci). At the east end 
was an apse, 3.15 m deep and 6.0 m wide, thus slightly 
more than semi-circular. On the south side of it is an 
aumbry, 1.01 m deep and 0.86m wide, rebated for a 
rectangular door; another may possibly have occupied a 
corresponding position on the north, but this area is now 
obscured by rubble. 

Husseini distinguished between the masonry of the 






Jezreel, church (no. 124): east bay of the north ] 
showing the larger secondary masonry (left) overl) 
the smaller masonry of the east end (right). 
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walls, which were ‘built with fairly large squared stones 
diagonally dressed’, and the somewhat smaller sized 
masonry of the apse. These two distinct builds are still 
evident; but although they appear to relate to different 
phases of construction, there is no compelling reason to 
believe that they were not part of the same building 
campaign. Construction seems to have begun at the east 
end using ashlars of soft yellowy limestone laid in courses 
24-9 cm high. This masonry is met and partly overlain 
in the lateral walls of the first bay by that of the second 
phase, consisting of larger ashlars, 52-7 cm high, finely 
cut with a diagonal chisel dressing. The masonry of the 
north wall is rather better preserved than that of the 
south, probably by having been buried longer; like the 
apse it also bears some traces of fine white plaster (see pl. 
cxci). At the base of this wall, and continuing round the 
pilaster, is a chamfered plinth course, 6—7 cm wide. 

The two remaining pilasters are T-shaped, with cham- 
fers 6cm broad on the two leading arrises. They each 
measure 1.28 m across and project 0.7 m. It seems likely 
that they would have supported three bays of groin 
vaults separated quite possibly by transverse arches. 
Fragments of a cyma-recta moulding shown in some of 
the photographs from the 1920s and 40s also suggest 
that a continuous cornice of this kind may have served as 
impost for the arches and vaults. 

Fragments of flagstone paving still exist in the area of 
the western bay: these probably represent the paving 
seen by Ory in 1923. 


Discussion 


In plan the church may be compared to the nearby 
church at Dabburiya (no. $1). So little is known of the 
population of Jezreel in the twelfth century, however, that 
it is uncertain whether it should be identified as a Latin 
parish church (as at Dabburiya), a Templar castle chapel, 
or the church of the native Syrian population. 


Note 


Excavations by the British School of Archaeology in Jeru- 
salem and the University of Tel Aviv began on this church 
building in 1990 and are planned to continue in 1991. 
The results, when published, may cause some revisions to 
be required to the description and conclusions presented 
here. 


Visited 6.9.89. 


Sources 


Benvenisti 1970: 220; Israel 1964: 1413: Palestine 1948: 67: 
Petrozzi 1976: 348-50, 354-61, figs. 87-93. 


al-JIB 


Gibeon; Cr. Gabaon 1675.1396 


A vaulted building surviving in the centre of al-Jib was 
identified as a church by Victor Guérin in 1863 (1868: 
1, 385) and has been assigned to the Crusader period by 
the Survey of Western Palestine (Conder and Kitchener 
1881: 11, 100) and later authorities (e.g. Palestine 1929: 
49; 1944: 1270; 1948: 152). Although Crusader struc- 
tures have been identified in the village, detailed survey 
now suggests it more likely that this was part of a larger 
complex of buildings dating from between the mid fifth 
and mid eighth centuries Ap (Pringle 198 3a: 142-60; cf. 
Bagatti 1975; Ovadiah and Gomez de Silva 1984: 
134-5, no. 14). 


JIFNA 





Cr. (?) Jafenia 


Jifna is a Christian village, lying 20 km north of Jeru- 
salem on the Nablus road at a point from which in 
Roman times roads branched off westwards through the 
hills to Antipatris (Ras al-'Ain) and eastwards to at- 
Taiyiba and Jericho (Avi-Yonah 1940: 11, 43, 45). The 
remains of two Byzantine churches indicate a Christian 
population before the Muslim conquest. One of these, 
represented by columns, capitals, mosaics and a mono- 
lithic circular font, lay south of the village on or near the 
site of the present Greek Orthodox church of St George, 
which was built in 1858-60 (Robinson 1841: m1, 77-8: 
Guérin 1868: 11, 28-32; Conder and Kitchener 1881: 
i, 294, 323; Wilson 1880b: 11, 104: Schneider 1933: 
158; Palestine 1948: 104; cf. Bagatti 1979: 112, 115); 
the other was in use in the Middle Ages, and is described 
below. 

Little is known of the village’s history in the time of the 
Latin Kingdom. Some Christian inhabitants, Ibrahim and 
his brothers, the sons of Masa al-Jifnawi, are recorded by 
an inscription as having played a part in restoring the 
monastery of Choziba (nos. 77-9) in the Wadi Qilt in the 
late twelfth century. A certain Raimundus de Jafenia, 
who witnessed a royal charter at Acre in February 1182, 
may also possibly have had a connection with Jifna 
(RRH, 162, no. 613; cf. Rey 1883: 385-6; Johns 1937: 
31 (H5); Prawer and Benvenisti 1970). Apart from the 
church, within the village the remains of an extensive 
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vaulted courtyard building, apparently of twelfth-century 
date though with later additions, have also been identi- 
fied (Benvenisti 1970: 234, 238-40, figs.; 1982: 147, 
tigs. 16-18: Z. Kallai, in Kochavi (ed.) 1972: 174-5, no. 


3: cl. Bagatti 1979: 112-13). 


Description 


The remains of the medieval church lie some 2 m below 
the modern ground level in the centre of the village, just 
east of the modern Roman Catholic church (pl. cxctv). 
They are associated by the villagers with al-Khidr (the 
Green), suggesting a former dedication to St George 
(Augustinovic 1972: 18 n.1). The apse was seen and 
planned by A.M. Schneider (1933: 158-9, fig. 7), and 
more detailed drawings were made by Fr B. Bagatti 
(197 1c: 251-5; 1979: 113-15, fig. 44, pls. 42-3) and 
by the Archaeological Survey of Israel (Z. Kallai, in 
Kochavi 1972: 174-5, no. 73) after the site had been 
cleared out in 1970. Since that time, further deterioration 
has occurred. 

The building has two principal phases. The first (Phase 


cxciv Jifna, church (no. 125): apse. 
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remain in Situ. | \ 
measured some 13 m (E-W) by 11.4 m (N-S), though the 


aisles are now buried and the position of the west wall 
uncertain. The church was terraced into the hill slope. 
with the result that the lower part of the north wall was 
rock-cut: towards the west. this operation had sliced 
through the entrance to an earlier rock-cut tomb. The 
two aisles possibly terminated towards the east with small 
apse-like niches. for one such, 1.27 m high and 0.30m 
wide, formed of similar masonry to that of the apse, has 
been reused in the north wall of the later church {pl excy}. 

Capitals of various types are represented among those 
still on site and those collected in the modern Greek and 
Latin churches (cf. Bagatti 1979: 114, pl. 43); however, 
the only ones that may with reasonable certainty be 
identified as coming from this church are those with thick 
leaves, one of which is still associated with its column, 
and possibly a squarish Corinthian capital. at present 
built into a retaining wall at the west end of the nave. 
Bagatti assumes that the monolithic font which now 
stands outside the Greek church also came from this 
church (1979: 114, pl. 43.2); however, it was seen by 
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cxcv Jifna, church (no. 125): apsidiole rebuilt into medieval 
north wall. 





8] 


Jifna: plan and section of the church of St George 
(al-Khidr) (no. 125). 


Robinson, ‘partly buried in the ground’, at or near its 
present location in 1838, twenty years before the present 
Greek church was built (1841: m1, 78). 

The church of Phase A had a mosaic pavement. and a 
slightly raised chancel, with the grooves and sockets for 
the chancel screen and its posts visible in the step (cf. 
Schneider 1933: fig. 7; Bagatti 1979: fig. 44). 

In the second period (Phase B), the two aisles were 
suppressed except for a room at the west end of the north 
aisle. The nave and chancel thus forced would have been 
some | 3 m (E-W) by 5.6 m (N-S). The new walls enclos- 
ing the nave were built of rubble masonry and were 
plastered. They partly encapsulated the two columns 
flanking the apse; but no other columns appear to have 
been left standing. Unlike the early church, which would 
probably have been roofed in timber, the later one seems 
to have been covered by vaults. These evidently sprang 
from the columns flanking the apse and from four 
additional rectangular pilasters, built in ashlar, which 
would effectively have divided the nave into two roughly 
equal bays, suitable for groin-vaulting. In the centre of 
the north wall of the east bay was set the semi-circular 
niche described above, which may have come from the 
east end of the suppressed north aisle. Another, cruder 
rectangular recess also exists in the south wall facing it. 
The door to the church was in the south wall of the 
western bay. The nave seems to have been paved 
throughout with stone slabs. 

The room occupying the western part of the former 
north aisle was entered directly from the west bay of the 
nave, but the original door has gone. The room measured 
some 2.2 m (N-S) by 4.2 m (E-W), and was enclosed by a 
groin-vault. two springers of which survive at its west 
end. The walls are plastered over a layer containing 
coarse rilled pottery fragments of Byzantine or possibly 
medieval date. The function of this room and of the 
former rock-cut tomb to which it gave access is uncertain. 


Discussion 


The three-aisled church of Phase A evidently dates to 
sometime between the fifth and seventh centuries. The 
reduction in size of this building and the replacement of 
the timber roof by one in stone suggest a date after the 
Muslim conquest for Phase B. Since we know that Jifna 
had an Arab Christian population in the twelfth century 
(and later), it seems very possible that the church was in 
use during the time of the Crusader Kingdom. A more 
precise dating for the secondary phase, however, is not 
possible, though archaeological excavation of the parts of 
the building that are still buried may one day shed light 
on the problem. 


eee 
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Visited 14.4.79, 8.5.81. 


Sources 

Abel 1967: 1. 339; Augustinovié 1972: 17-18. figs. 6-7: 
Bagatti 1971c: 251-5; 1979: 113-15. fig. 44. pls. 42-3: Baldi 
1973: 171; Benvenisti 1970: 240; Conder 1881: 196: Conder 
and Kitchener 1881: 11, 294, 323: m1, 437-8: Guérin 1868: 111, 
28-32: Hoade 1978: 546: Kochavi 1972: 174-5. no. 73. figs.: 
Ovadiah and Gomez de Silva 1981: 226-7. no. 29, fig.: Pal- 
estine 1929: 48: 1948: 104: Schneider 1933: 158-9, fig. 7. 


al-JUNAINA 


Burj al-Hammar 1751.1306 


In the fourteenth century. a church marking the place 
where Mary. the sister of Lazarus, ran out to meet Jesus 
(John 11.20-37) was indicated a mile west of Bethany 
(Egeria, xx1x (trans. Wilkinson, 131: ELS. 362, no. 
575)). In the twelfth century, this meeting place was 
identified some way east of the tomb of Lazarus (nos. 
59-60). and was marked by a stone (Anon. vil (c.1160), 
5 (IHC. 11, 80; trans. Wilkinson, 263); Anon. vit (1185), 
4 (IHC, 111, 86): cf. ELS, 369, no. 589; 370, no. 592). 

After the fall of Bethany to the Muslims and probably 
as a result of the gradual ruination of the medieval 
church associated with Mary and Martha (no. 59), Latin 
pilgrims begin to mention other sites, east of the tomb of 
Lazarus, associated with the two sisters. Some time after 
1244, for instance, an anonymous writer, describing the 
route from Bethany towards the Jordan, recorded: 


Outside the village [castellum], at a distance of about 2 ballista- 
shots, is the house of Martha, where there is a church, in which 
the Lord ate with His disciples when Martha said. ‘Lord. do you 
not care [that my sister has left me to serve alone’ (Luke 10.40) 
(RSV)]. (Anon. saec. x1 (IHC, tv, 362)) 


The stone and a cistern where Jesus met Martha and 
Mary are also mentioned east of Bethany by thirteenth- 
and fourteenth-century writers (e.g. Burchard of Mount 
Sion (1283), vit (ed. Laurent, 62); James of Verona 1335: 
208: cf. Baldi 1955: 371-2, nos. 595-6). 

By 1384, the houses of Mary (Magdalene) and Martha 
and the stone were all being shown a bow-shot or more 
east of the tomb of Lazarus, and the site of Mary's house 
was said to be represented by a church, built by St Helena 
but by then in ruins (Frescobaldi 1384: 79-80; Gucci 
1384: 135-6). A century later, these details were con- 


firmed by Felix Faber, who records that the ruined church 
was still being used for services by parties of pilgrims 
(1480-83: 1, 74-5; cf. Poloner 1422a: 246; 1422b: 17. 
Suriano 1485b: 139; Baldi 1955: 373-8, nos. 598.24, 
600*-2). By the early seventeenth century, these houses 
had been reduced to their foundations (Quaresmi 1626; 
i, 251-2: Baldi 1955: 381-2, no. 603.5-8). 

The foundations of an ancient church came to light 
some 700 m east of the tomb of Lazarus in 1881, anda 
new Greek church was erected over them in 1883 
(Hoade 1978: 471; Mamalades 1961: 52-3; Saller 
1957: 362, figs. 1. 17, 66. pl. 134). The building appears 
to date from around the sixth century (Schneider 1930; 
Ovadiah 1970, 51-2. no. 40, pl. 18; Pringle 1982d: 11, 
18 n.42). It had a trefoil-planned eastern section and, to 
the west. a nave some 5 m square (see fig. 82). No doubt, 
like the roughly contemporary trefoil-planned churches 
of St Theodosius (q.v.), near Bethlehem, and St John in 
Jerusalem (q.v.). both of which were rebuilt in the twelfth 
century, the crossing would have been covered by a 
dome. There is no evidence, however, for this church 
having been rebuilt at the time of the Latin Kingdom. 
despite the apparent similarity of some of its bossed ashlar 
masonry to Crusader work (cf. Bagatti 1948b: 79 n.1: 
Storme 1973: 95). Nevertheless, it seems very plausible 
to identify it as the ruined church that was associated 
with the house of Martha in the mid thirteenth century, 
and with the house of Mary (Magdalene) in the late 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries (cf. Saller 1957: 
362-5). 


° 10 
M 
After A.M. Schneider 1930 





82 al-Junaina, Burj al-Hammar: plan of the sixth-century 
church, whose remains were associated with the house 
of Martha and used for occasional services from the 
thirteenth century onwards. 
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jUNIYA 
a 
pjounie; Cr. Juine, Iuuenia 


No.126 Parish Church (?)L140.227 


A confirmation of the possessions of the bishopric of 
Beirut issued by Pope Lucius III in September 1184 
includes the church of Juniya (Iuuenia), with all its appur- 
tenances. It may be assumed that this was the Latin 
parish church of this small coastal town. 


Sources 
Hiestand. Vorarbeiten, 11, 304, no. 127 (1184). 


KABUL 


Cr. Cabor, Cabur, Chabor, Kaber 170.252 


Kabul, in the plain of Acre, has been identified as the 
location of a church that was destroyed by Sultan 
Baybars following his raid on Nazareth in 1263 (R6h- 
richt 1884: 374; Prawer 1975: 1, 452-3; Riley-Smith 
1971: 1, 200). The principal source, however, refers very 
clearly to the church of Tabula (Urban IV, Reg. (ed. 
Guiraud, 1, 161-2, no. 344)), that is to say the Mensa 
Christi at Tabgha (q.v.). There is therefore no evidence for 
any church at Kabul. 


KAFR JINNIS 





dl-Kanisa; Cr. casellum §. Abacuc, saint Abaccu de 
Cantie, s. Abacuch de Quantie, s. Abacu de Cancie, s. 
Abatut/Abacuc de Cansie, etc. 


No. 127 Abbey Church of St Habakkuk 
1412.1560 


I listory 


The origins of : ‘ 
he Srigins of the Premonstratensian houses in the Holy 
nd are clouded in obscurity. The tradition that in 


1131, at the Council of Rheims, Pope Innocent II com- 
missioned Abbot Amalric of Floreffe to preach the Gospel 
there now appears to have no secure foundation (Kedar 
1984: 134 n.127; cf. Backmund 1949: 1, 397-9; Hamil- 
ton (B) 1980: 101). The first house to be established in 
the Kingdom of Jerusalem was probably St Samuel (Nabi 
Samwil. q.v.), which is known to have been founded by 
Baldwin II, who died on 25 August 1131. A letter of St 
Bernard of Clairvaux to Queen Melisende, commending 
to her the Premonstratensians on pilgrimage to Jeru- 
salem, may possibly relate to a subsequent foundation: 
but its date is not known (Epistolae, ccctv (PL, CLXxxIl, 
557-8); cf. Mayer (HE) 1964: 39). 

The first certain reference to a second Premonstraten- 
sian house besides St Samuel is made around 1153, 
when Amalric, ‘abbot of the canons regular of the Pre- 
monstratensian Order in that place which is called St 
Habakkuk, or St Joseph. . . of Arimathea’, was appointed 
to the vacant see of Sidon (William of Tyre, xvu, 26 
(CCCM, txul, 797)). Amalric’s successor, Herbert, is 
mentioned in 1156 as abbot of St Habakkuk (Bresc- 
Bautier, 144, no. 54; RRH, 83, no. 323). But a few years 
later (25 December 1159/31 August 1160), Herbert 
styles himself, in a charter given in the church of St 
Joseph and witnessed by twenty-three other canons, as 
‘abbot of Sts Joseph and Habakkuk’ (Bresc-Bautier, 139, 
no. 52: RRH, 94, no. 358): a contemporary charter of 
Hugh of Ramla also refers to the house as ‘the church of 
St Joseph’ (Bresc-Bautier, 140-2. no. 53; RRH, 94-5, no. 
360). 

All of the twelfth-century sources cited above refer to 
the house of St Habakkuk and/or St Joseph or Arimathea 
in terms which suggest that it was a combined house 
under a single abbot. It becomes clear from later evi- 
dence, however, that the churches of Sts Habakkuk and 
Joseph lay in different places, and that by the end of the 
century each had its own abbot. John of Ibelin lists the 
abbot of St Habakkuk de Cantie (or Cansie) and that of St 
Joseph of Arimathea (at Rantis) individually as suffragans 
of the bishop of Lydda (Livre, ccLxvut (RHC Lois, 1, 417)). 
It is not certain, however, which part of this combined 
house was established first, nor when the division occur- 
red. Some indication of the date of foundation of either or 
both churches, however, is given by the charters of 
1159-60 referred to above. These record an exchange of 
lands at Baitin (no. 36) and at Beze, or Bazirim (unlo- 
cated), which had been granted to St Joseph's by Balian | 
(or Barisan-le-Vieux) of Ibelin, Hugh of Ramla’s father, 
for others at Ras al-Ain (Grid ref. 143.168). The most 
plausible time during which this earlier grant could have 
been made would have been between 1138 and 1143/4 
or between 1146/8 and c.1150, when Balian was assist- 
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ing his wife. Helvis, in administering the lordship of 
Ramla, which she had inherited from her father (cf. 
Mayer (HE) 1982). On this evidence, St Joseph’s would 
have existed by the time of Balian’s death, around 1150. 

St Habakkuk’'s was a daughter house of Floreffe (Hugo, 
1, 38-9, no. 38; Mayer 1964: 40 n.20). In 1217, Abbot 
Gervaise of Prémontré wrote to Ralph, the patriarch of 
Jerusalem, commending to him Hellinus, abbot of Flor- 
effe, then on his way to the Holy Land, and asking that 
the possessions of the houses of St Samuel and St Habak- 
kuk might be restored to them should they ever be 
returned to Christian hands. Gervaise wrote in similar 
terms to Frederick Il around 1227 (Hugo, 1, 38-9, no. 
38: cf. 117, no. 130; RRH, 242-3, no. 906). This would 
seem to suggest that that convent of St Habakkuk, like 
that of St Samuel, continued to exist in exile after the loss 
of its church to Saladin in 1187; by 1217, the area in 
which it lay was again in Christian hands, and the 
possibility also exists therefore that it was reoccupied at 
that time. 

In 1191, the village (casellum) of St Habakkuk is 
described as lying just outside Jaffa (Itin. Ric., 1v, 27 (RS, 
XXXVIILi, 285)); and in 1217, the pilgrim Thietmar tells 
of the prophet Habakkuk being swept up by an angel and 
transported to Daniel in Babylon from the plain north of 
Ramla (ch. vit, 54 (ed. Laurent, 24); cf. Theodoric, xxxvi 
(ed. Bulst, 41)). Somewhat curiously, it is only from 
about the time when this area was finally lost to the 
Mamluks that pilgrim texts begin to refer to a chapel 
there: ‘Outside the walls of Jaffa a short distance as one 
goes towards Ramla there is a chapel of Saint Habakkuk, 
very holy, but very old’ (Chemins et Pelerinages B (1268), 
i, 3 (ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 192); cf. Pelrinages . .. 
de Acre (c.1280), 1 (ed Michelant and Raynaud, 229)). 
Philip of Savona (c.1283) also relates the story of Habak- 
kuk being carried to Babylon, and adds that a church 
now marked the place where the event had happened 
(ch. tiv (IHC, tv, 244). The chapel is also mentioned by 
Oderic of Friuli (1330, 156). 


Description 


The site of Cansie may be identified with a group of ruins 
known as al-Kanisa (the church) or Kafr Jinnis, about 
4.5km north of Lydda and 200m west of the former 
railway halt of Kafr Jinnis (cf. Palestine 1948: 98). Today 
nothing remains standing, though the site is indicated by 
a rise in the ground. 
In the 1870s, there was more to see: 

The building is apparently the relic of a Crusading tower. The 
walls are of coursed rubble faced with small ashlar, stones large 
and small being used, laid in thick beds of mortar. The vaults 





were cemented, the arches pointed. Part of the walls are stand- 
ing on the east, north, and south, in places to a height of 30 feet 
[9.15 m]. The tower appears to have been about 30 feet 
[9.15 m] square, and the walls were originally faced with 
ashlar. In the south-east corner is a well. (Conder and Kitchener 
1881: 0, 265). 


By the 1930s, these ruins had deteriorated considerably 
and were quite indistinguishable (Anon. report, PAM, 29 
July 1933) (pl. cxcvi). A road was cut through the west 
side of the mound (J. Ory, PAM, 6 & 10 December 1935); 
and a decade later stones and soil were still being 
removed from it (J. Ory, PAM, 7 June 1945). The sherd 
collection in the Palestine Archaeological (Rockefeller) 
Museum in Jerusalem contains a sequence of pottery 
from the site dating from the Byzantine, Early Islamic, 
Crusader (including Port St Symeon ware), Mamluk and 
early Ottoman periods. 

Although no certain remains of any church have yet 
been found at Kafr Jinnis, it is possible that excavations 
will one day bring them to light. 


Visited 19.5.81. 


Sources 


Bresc-Bautier, 139-40, no. 52 (1159-60); 140-2, no. 53 
(1159-60); 144, no. 54 (1156): Chemins et Pelerinages B 
(1268), u, 3 (ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 192): Hugo, 1, 38-9, 
no. 38 (1217): 117, no. 130 (1220); John of Ibelin, Livre, 
ccLxvil (RHC Lois, 1, 417); Pelrinages .. . de Acre (c.1280), 1 (ed. 
Michelant and Raynaud, 229); Philip of Savona (1283), Liv 
(IHC, Iv, 244); RRH, 83, no. 323 (1156); 94, no. 358 
(1159-60): 94-5, no. 360 (1159-60); 242-3, no. 906 
(1217): Theodoric (c.1175), xxxvi (ed. Bulst, 41; PPTS, v, 55); 
Thietmar (1217), vit, 54 (ed. Laurent, 24); William of Tyre, 
xvi, 26 (CCCM, Lx1u, 797; trans. Babcock and Krey, u, 225) 
(1153). 


Abel 1927: 393, fig. 1; 1946: 28; Backmund 1949: 1, 404: 
Bagatti 1979: 174; Beyer 1951: 168, 266 n.2, 268; Boase 
1977: 110; Conder and Kitchener 1881: 11, 265; Enlart 1925: 
i, 329; Guérin 1874: u, 392; Guide Bleu 1932: 551; Hamilton 


cxcvi Kafr Jinnis, al-Kanisa (no. 127): the site in the 19 
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(B) 1980: 101: Heidet 1928: 615; Hoade 1946: 103; 1978: 
599-600: Israel 1964: 1435; Johns 1937: 22 (H4); Mayer (HE) 
1964; 39: 40 n.20; Meistermann 1936: 78, 466: Oderic of 
Friuli 1330: 156: Palestine 1929: 51; 1948: 98; ROhricht 
1887a: 36-7; 1887b: 244 n.13. 


KAFR KANNA 








Cr. Cafrequenne, Capharkenne, Casal Robert, 
Kafarkenna 1822.2393 


Kafr Kanna (Cafrequenne), or Casal Robert, was sold to the 
Hospitallers by Julian, lord of Sidon, in August 1254 
(Cart. des Hosp., 1, 761-3, no. 2688; RRH, 321, no. 
1217; cf. Tibble 1989: 72, 173). The identity of the 
Robert to whom it had evidently once belonged is 
unknown. 

Before the Crusader occupation, Kafr Kanna seems to 
have been identified by Christians with Cana of Galilee, 
where Jesus turned water into wine at the marriage feast 
(John 2.1-22; cf. Bagatti 1965: 291-2; Wilkinson 1977: 
153). From the eighth century onwards pilgrims mention 
the existence there of a church, and later sources say that 
it had been built by St Helena (Baldi 1955: 206-7, nos. 
238-46). In the twelfth century, Cana of Galilee came to 
be generally identified with Khirbat Qana (q.v.), a site 
lying 8.5 km to the north-north-west. The earlier tradi- 
tion which identified Cana with Kafr Kanna, however, 
never seems to have been entirely supplanted, and from 
the mid fourteenth century it began to reassert itself 
(Nicolas of Poggibonsi 1346-50: 75-6; cf. Phocas 
(1185), x (PG, cxxxim, 933)). 

Seventeenth-century travellers describe the remains of 
a large building at Kafr Kanna, which they identify as the 
church built by Helena (Doubdan 1657: 584; Nau 1679: 
608; cf. van Bruyn 1725: u, 320, pl. opp. 312; Pococke 
1743: 1, 66; Baldi 1955: 212-13). This site was 
acquired by the Franciscans in 1879 and a new church 
was built and dedicated in 1881. Unfortunately no 
Proper archaeological examination of this early building 
Was made before the new church was built. Although its 
precise character remains uncertain, however, it seems 
= Probable that it was in origin a synagogue of the 
third or fourth century AD (Bagatti 1965: 269-80, fig. 
14-15; 19712: 42-8). While various claims have been 
made regarding the supposed existence of medieval 
clements in the present Franciscan church, no conclusive 
evidence has yet been presented to show that it was ever 


CXCVIII 


used as a church in the Middle Ages (cf. Conder and 
Kitchener 1881: 1, 391; Clermont-Ganneau 1901b: 388; 
Palestine 1929: 197; 1948: 39; A.K. Dajani, PAM, 19 
Sept. 1947). 

The only certain remains of the Crusader period in Kafr 
Kanna are two engaged capitals which are preserved 
next to the Greek Orthodox church (Bagatti 197 1a: 43. 
fig. 23) (pls. cxevu—cxcvil). Although not identical, their 
similar dimensions suggest that they may once have 





Kafr Kanna: first of a pair of thirteenth-century 
capitals, preserved near the Greek church. 


CXCVII 





Kafr Kanna: second of a pair of thirteenth-century 
capitals, preserved near the Greek church. 
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formed a pair, perhaps flanking a doorway (height, 
31 cm; column diam., 14-16 cm). It is possible that they 
came from an earlier building that was replaced by the 
present Greek church, built according to an inscription in 
1885 (cf. Bagatti 1971a: 280). But it could also be that 
they were derived from a secular building of some kind, 
or were brought here from another site altogether. 


Visited 13.5.81. 


Khirbat KAFR RUT 





Cr. Cafaruth, Capharut(h), Capharruth; Hebr. H. 
Kefar Rut 


No. 128 (?)Parish Church (?)1541.1458 


Capharuth was one of five villages in the diocese of Lydda 
in which the prior and canons of the Holy Sepulchre were 
granted permission by Bishop Bernard in 1170-1 to have 
or to build a church (see Bir Ma‘in, no. 65). The village 
had belonged to the canons since 1136 (Bresc-Bautier, 
153-5, no. 61; 80-3, no. 23 (1138); RRH, 41, no. 165), 
but it is not known for certain whether they ever built a 
church there. 


Sources 


Bresc-Bautier, 307-9, no. 158 (1170-1); RRH, 129, no. 490 
(1170-1). 


Beyer 1942: 178-9; 1951: 251; Clermont-Ganneau 1896: U1, 
472; Palestine 1948: 107. 


KARAK 





Cr. Chrac, Crac, le Crac de Montreal/Mont royal, 
Cracum Montis regalis, Petra Deserti, Pierre dou 
Desert, Ciuitas Petracensis; Med, Ar. Karak 
al-Shawbak; Gk. Characmoba (6c.). 


The castle of Karak was built in 1142 by Payen the Butler 
to replace Montreal (Shaubak) as the principal strong- 
point of his lordship in Transjordan (William of Tyre, xv, 


21 (CCCM, Lx, 703-4)). This transference of the chef. 
lieu from Shaubak is reflected in one of the names by 
which Karak thereafter came to be shown, le Crac de 
Montreal, while another name, Petra Deserti, recalled the 
metropolitan see of Petra that was also moved to Karak 
(via Amman) in 1168 (Deschamps 1937: 1939: 36n.1), 

There may already have been a Frankish presence in 
Karak before 1142. However. the castle and probably 
also the town defences were strengthened by Payen's 
successors, Maurice and Philip of Milly (William of Tyre, 
xu, 29 (28) (CCCM, Lxtn, 1055-6)). Maurice also seems, 
in 1152, to have entrusted the lower ward or barbican of 
the castle to the Hospitallers, in return for various con- 
cessions within the lordship (Cart. des Hosp.. 1, no. 207: cf. 
no. 521; RRH, 71, no. 279: cf. Riley-Smith 1967: 56). 
The population of Karak at this time would have con- 
sisted principally of native Christians, Frankish settlers 
(cf. Prawer 1980: 111-12), and possibly some Arm- 
enians. 

Karak was besieged by Nar al-Din in 1170 and by 
Saladin in 1173. Indeed, the geographical position of the 
town and of the lordship. controlling the main land 
routes between Syria on the one hand and Egypt and the 
holy cities of Arabia on the other, made it a prime target 
for the Ayyubids. In 1177, however. after the death of 
her second husband Stephanie, the daughter of Philip of 
Milly, married the former prince of Antioch, Reynald of 
Chatillon, in whom the lordship was to find its most 
vigorous and colourful protector. Reynald’s aggressive 
policy wrought havoc on Muslim caravans plying the 
desert road, and led to raids being mounted on the Hijaz 
in 1181 and on ‘Aqaba and the Arabian coastline during 
the winter of 1182-3. In 1183, Saladin retaliated by 
burning the town of Karak and laying siege to its castle. 
into which the luckier of the Frankish inhabitants had 
managed to escape (cf. Prawer 1975: 1, 624-7). But after 
six weeks, he was forced to retreat in the face of a 
relieving force from west of the Jordan, led by Raymond 
II, count of Tripoli. The following year the pattern was 
repeated, with fourteen mangonels replacing the eight 
abandoned in 1183; but again the siege was raised alter 
only four weeks. 

During the winter of 1186-7, in open disregard of a 
treaty between Saladin and King Guy, the lord of Karak 
attacked another caravan and refused the king's request 
that he return the prisoners and booty. He was to pay 
with his life for this and other outrages against the 
Muslims, when, on 4 July 1187, he stood a captive in 
Saladin’s tent at the Horns of Hattin. 

While Jerusalem was under siege in September 1187. 
the lady of Karak, now a widow for a third time, agreed to 
hand over the castle and town to Saladin in return for the 
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release of her son, Humphrey IV of Toron. The garrison, 
however, refused to surrender; and it was not until 
November 1188, after a siege of seven to eight months, 
that the castle eventually capitulated to al-Malik al-‘Adil. 

Under the Ayyubids, Karak became a_ principal 
administrative base. Al-'Adil refortified it in 1192-3, and 
from 1218 it was held by al-Mu‘azzam ‘Isa. It remained in 
Ayyubid hands until 1264, when it was taken and re- 
fortified by the Mamluk Sultan Baybars. The town walls 
were partially dismantled by Ibrahim Pasha in 1840 (on 
the Crusader and later history, see Deschamps 1939: 
36-79; Mayer (HE) 1987). 

Karak has received relatively little archaeological or 
architectural study. The town and castle have been 
visited and described by Cdrs C.L. Irby and J. Mangles in 
1818 (1861: 110-12), F. de Saulcy (1853: 1, 355-84), 
the Duc de Luynes (1871: 1, 10Off.), F.J. Bliss (1895: 
217-20), A. Musil (1907: 1, 45-62), B. Meistermann 
(1909: 252-9), Canon Tristram (1874: 70-97, 105ff.), 
T.E. Dowling (1896) and C.A. Hornstein (1898). The 
account by E. Rey is based on earlier descriptions (1871: 
3, 17, 131-5, 27344, pl. xiv). More recently the castle 
has been discussed by P. Deschamps (1939: 80-98; 
1964: 44-72), R.C. Smail (1956: 218-22), W.M. Miiller- 
Wiener (1966: 47-8) and H. Eydoux (1982: 142-6), and 
asmall excavation was undertaken in the Mamluk palace 
in 1987 (Brown (RM) 1989). Much more clearance, 
excavation and survey, however, still remain to be done. 

The town occupies an irregular plateau, some 850 m 
(N-S) by 750 m (E-W), naturally defended on all sides by 
escarpments, which in the Middle Ages were further 
strengthened by walls and towers (fig. 83). The castle 
stands on a narrow promontory at the southern end, 
Measuring some 220m in length and 40-110m in 
breadth, detached from the town by a rock-cut ditch 
30 m wide. On its west flank, an outer ward, some 30 m 
wide, occupies a lower terrace. Although in its present 
form most of this outwork is Ayyubid and Mamluk, 
Deschamps identifies some Frankish work in the terrac- 
ing (1939: 87). It may well therefore represent the barbi- 
can and area between the two walls that was granted to 
the Hospitallers in 1152 (see above). 


No.129 Latin Cathedral 216.066 


History 


In Byzantine times, the city of Petra in the Wadi Musa 
(Grid ref. 192.971) had been a metropolitan see under 
the Orthodox Patriarchate of Jerusalem. Some time after 
the Muslim conquest, the see was moved to Rabbat (Phil- 
adelphia, now ‘Amman); but following the Frankish 


annexation of Transjordan a new Latin archbishop of 
Petra was appointed in 1168, with his pro-cathedral at 
Karak (John of Ibelin, Livre, cctx1 (RHC Lois, 1, 415); 
William of Tyre, xx, 3 (CCCM, Lxi, 914)). The new 
archbishop was Guerricus, a canon of the Templum 
Domini, and his seal declared him to be archbishop of 
Petra and metropolitan of Arabia (de Sandoli 1974: 254, 
no. 344; Schlumberger, Chalandon and Blanchet 1943: 
100, no. 76). His one suffragan was the Greek abbot of St 
Catherine’s monastery in Sinai (John of Ibelin, Livre, 
ccLxvi (RHC Lois, 1, 417); James of Vitry, Hist. Or., LVI 
(IHC, 1, 326); cf. Hamilton (B) 1980: 77, 93). The 
canons of the church of Karak, including the dean, arch- 
deacon, cantor, three priests and a sub-deacon appear as 
witnesses to a charter of 1181 (Cart. des Hosp., 1, no. 610; 
RRH, 161, no. 607). 


Description 


The site of the Latin cathedral should probably be identi- 
fied as that occupied today by the great mosque (see fig. 
83). At the turn of the century, this building was in ruins 
(cf. Irby and Mangles 1861: 110), but it was still identifi- 
able as a converted twelfth-century church. The pillars 
and arcades were standing, and Christian symbols were 
visible on the pointed arch above the door (Meistermann 
1909: 256). By 1929, the building had been completely 
razed. Deschamps notes that at that time all that 
remained on the site were some column bases, which he 
identified as characteristic twelfth-century types (1939: 
97, fig. 5). Shortly after this, a new mosque was built. 


Epigraphy 


Preserved in the outer wall of the prayer hall of the 
present mosque, facing the courtyard, are two Arabic 
inscriptions. One of these, kindly read for me (from a 
photograph) by D.S. Richards, records part of a work of 
construction carried out by the amir Sarim al-Din Aba 
Nasir Buzqush al-'Adili on the orders of al-Malik al-Adil, 
in Jumada I, 593 H (22 March-20 April 1197). It is not 
certain, however, whether it originally came from the 
mosque, and might therefore be taken to mark the build- 
ing’s conversion from Christian use, or from some other 
buildings, such as part of the town’s defences (cf. Bliss 
1895: 220; Briinnow 1895, 69-70). 


Visited 13.4.81, 27.4.83. 


Sources 


Burchard of Mount Sion (1283), 1 (IHC, tv, 126); Deschamps, 
‘Etude’, 10 (c.1239); Cart. des Hosp., 1. no. 610 (1181); James of 
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83 Karak: plan of the medieval town and castle, showing the location of the great mosque. formerly the cathedral (no. 129). 
the castle chapel (no. 130), the Orthodox church (no. 131). and the church of St George (al-Khidr) (no. 132). 


Vitry, Hist. Or., Lv1 (IHC, 111, 326); John of Ibelin, Livre, CCLX1 
(RHC Lois, 1, 415; 417); RRH, 161, no. 607 (1181); William of 
Tyre, xx, 3 (CCCM, Lxi, 914; trans. Babcock and Krey, 1, 
346). 


Bliss 1895: 220; Boase 1977: 100-1; Briinnow 1895: 69-70; 
Deschamps 1939: 97; 1964: 66; Enlart 1925: 1. 315: Fran- 
ciscan Fathers 1977: 138; Hamilton (B) 1980: 77, 84, 93: 
Harding 1967: 110; Irby and Mangles 1861: 110; Meister- 
mann 1909: 256; Milik 1959: 341 n.33; de Sandoli 1974: 
254, no. 344; Schlumberger, Chalandon and Blanchet 1943: 
100, no. 76. 


No. 130 Castle Chapel 216.066 
History 


The castle chapel of Karak is not mentioned in any 
contemporary source. Nor is it known whether the Hospi- 
tallers built any chapel for themselves in the area of the 
castle that they were given to defend in 1152 (see above), 
a duty which they seem to have relinquished in any case 
by 1177 (RRH, 146-7, no. 551). However, the names of 
four chaplains of the lords of Karak are recorded: 
Rainard, mentioned in 1152 (Cart. des Hosp., 1, no. 207: 
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84 Karak: plan of the castle chapel and sacristy (no. 130). 


RRH, no. 279), Lawrence in 1168 (de Marsy, no. 24; 
RRH, no. 454), William in November 1177 (RRH, no. 
551), and Nicolas in 1180 (Delaborde, no. 41; RRH, no. 
596). 


Description 


The remains of the castle chapel stand in the centre of 
the inner ward (fig. 83). The building consisted of a 
rectangular barrel-vault, measuring internally 25 by 
8.2/8.7 m, and divided into two roughly equal bays by a 
transverse arch (fig. 84). The walls are 2 m or more thick, 
and constructed of roughly coursed ashlar, including 
some through-columns. Only the western part of the 
barrel-vault remains standing; this has a pointed profile 
(pl. cxcix). A semi-circular apse, some 4m wide, set 
within the thickness of the east wall, was recorded by 
Mauss and Sauvaire (in de Luynes 1871: 11, 106-29), 
and by Deschamps (1939: plan 1), amongst others; but 
no trace of it can now be seen above ground. The 
doorway which Deschamps also indicates in the centre of 
the West wall is represented only by the surviving vouss- 
Ors of its rear-arch. Earlier writers also noted four 
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narrow windows (Tristram 1874: 77; Rey 1871: 134). 
One, a slit-window with a splayed opening enclosed by an 
intersecting vault, still survives in the western half of the 
south wall (pl. cc); but there is no trace of any in the 
surviving north wall. Possibly therefore the fenestration 
consisted of no more than two windows in the south wall 
and one in (or above) the apse (cf. Deschamps 1939: 
plan 1). 

In the north wall of the east bay, a staircase leads down 
into a small quadrangular side chapel or sacristy. That 
this room had a liturgical use is suggested by the single 
lancet window placed in the centre of the east wall, a 
credence niche to the right of what may be assumed to be 
the position of an altar below this window, and an 
aumbry in the wall to the north (pl. ccr); the latter is 
barrel-vaulted, 1.38 m wide, 1.25 m deep, with a door 
0.46 m wide. The room is covered by a pointed barrel- 
vault and measures internally some 7.5m (E-W) by 
4.9 m (N-S). In the south-west corner, a stair rises up 
through the vault to a now-lost floor above, the upper 
part of the stair, against the west wall, being carried on a 
pointed arch (pl. cc). A second door in the eastern part 
of the south wall is now blocked by fallen rubble; it is 
therefore uncertain where it originally led. 
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Karak, castle chapel (no. 130): window in the south 
wall. 





Decoration 


Parts of the faces of the surviving vaults of both chapels 
are coated with fine white plaster. That in the main 
chapel was at one time decorated with frescos. Cdrs Irby 
and Mangles, who visited Karak in 1818, recorded: 


There are remains of paintings of large groups of figures on the 
stuccoed walls; one seems to have represented a king in armour; 
another the martyrdom of some saint; and there is an imperfect 
inscription with letters of the Gothic form. (1861: 111) 


In 1864, Mauss and Sauvaire saw no more than the 
outline of a haloed head: while in 1929 all that remained 
were vague traces (Deschamps 1939: 88 n.2; Tristram 
1874: 77). 


Visited 13.4.81, 26.4.83. 


Sources 


Cart. des Hosp., 1, no. 207 (1152); Delaborde, 89, no. 41 (1180); 
de Marsy, 142. no. 24 (1168); Paoli, 1, 31, no. 29 (1152); ; 
62-3, no. 62 (1180); RRH, 71, no. 279 (1152): 119, no. 454 

(1168); 147, no. 551 (1177); 159, no. 596 (1180). 34 


Bliss 1895: 219; Brown (RM) 1989: fig. 2.5; Deschamps 1! 
82, 87-8, Pl XV, Xvitta, plans 1-2; 1964: 47. figs. on pp.  46- 
Enlart 1925: 1, 314-15; Bydoux 1982: 146; F 5 
Fathers 1977: 137; Irby and Mangles 1861: 111; Mauss 
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car Karak, castle chapel (no. 130): sacristy, looking east. 
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Karak, castle chapel (no. 130): sacristy, looking west. 
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cent Karak, Greek church of St George, rebuilt in 1848 (mo. 131): from the north. 
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85 Karak: plan of the Greek Orthodox church of St George (no. 131), as rebuilt in 1848. 
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gquvaire, in de Luynes 1871: 1, 106-29; Meistermann 1909: 
359 (misleading); Rey 1871: 134, pl. xiv; de Saulcy 1853: 1, 
376; 1854: . 407-8; Tristram 1874: 76-7. 


No. 131 Greek Church (? of St George) 
216.066 


History 


The Greek church in Karak, rebuilt in its present form in 
1848 (pl. cc), has long been recognized as occupying 
the site of an earlier Byzantine structure, though whether 
this was the church of Sts Cyrus and John, as J.T. Milik 
suggests (1959: 341, n.33), seems altogether more 
speculative; its present dedication is to St George. It seems 
likely however, that a church stood on this site in the 
Crusader period and represented the principal Orthodox 
church in Karak (for location, see fig. 83). 

In 1217, thirty years after the fall of Karak to the 
Ayyubids, the German pilgrim Thietmar stayed in Karak 
on his way to Mount Sinai: 


Icame to a certain vaulted place [caverna], where I was hospit- 
ably received by a young Greek woman. Here, during the night, 
there came from neighbouring parts the Greek bishop, grey- 
haired and of venerable features and reverend countenance, 
who brought me his gifts [xenia], bread and cheese, and blessed 
me in his own language. (ch. x1v, 5—7 (ed. Laurent, 36)) 


Whether the place in which Thietmar stayed was an 
official Orthodox hospice or simply a village house is hard 
to tell. It may be noted, however, that in this period the 
abbey of St Catherine possessed several houses in Karak, 
which might well have been used for the reception of 
pilgrims (Pontificio Commissio, ser. 3, 11, 35—6, no. 17; 
Honorius III, Reg. (ed. Pressuti, 1, 123, no. 709); RRH, 
240-1, no. 897 (6 Aug. 1217)). The bishop met by 
Thietmar would doubtless have been the Orthodox 
Successor to the exiled Latin archbishop of Petra. 





“aw Karak, Greek church of St George (no. 131): east end. 








Description 


Today the church of St George is a three-aisled basilica of 
four bays, roofed throughout with groin-vaults springing 
from rectangular piers (fig. 85). The central nave is only 
marginally higher than the flanking aisles. Internally the 
church measures some 19 by 12.6/12.9 m, with walls 
1.15m thick. At the east end there is a_ projecting 
roughly semi-circular apse, 4.25 m wide and 2.30m 
deep (pl. ccrv). None of the present doors or windows 
appears to be of any antiquity. 

On the inside the masonry is obscured by plaster. The 
external facing, however, includes a large number of 
rusticated ashlar blocks similar to those found in the 
castle and town walls. It is uncertain, however, to what 
extent the layout of the present church reflects that of the 
building, or buildings, that it replaced. 


Inscriptions 


An inscription on the central pier of the south arcade 
records in Greek and Arabic the rebuilding of the church 
in January 1848 at the time of Patriarch Cyril of Jeru- 
salem, through the efforts of Metropolitan Meletios the 
Cypriot. Another inscription over the west door gives the 
date 1849. 


Visited 13.4.81, 27.4.83. 


Sources 
Thietmar (1217). xv. 5—7 (ed. Laurent, 36). 


Deschamps 1939: 97; Dowling 1896: 330; Enlart 1925: u, 
315; Franciscan Fathers 1977: 138; Meistermann 1909: 256; 
Milik 1959: 341, no. 33; Musil 1907: 1, 52; Rey 1871: pl. xiv; 
de Saulcy 1853: 1. 356; 1854: 1, 384. 


No. 132 Church of St George (al-Khidr) 
216.066 


Description 


The smaller Greek church of St George lies two-thirds of 
the way between the larger Greek church and the castle. 
just north-west of the town’s main medieval cistern (pl. 
ccv). In the past it has been venerated by Christians and 
Muslims as al-Khidr (the Green); but the courtyard and 
ancient olive tree seen by Meistermann (1909: 258) have 
now disappeared, and today the church is hemmed about 
by modern buildings. 

In plan St George's is a parallelogram, measuring 
internally 6.6/6.8 m by 11.1/11.3 m and covered by a 
slightly pointed barrel-vault (pl. ccv1, fig. 86). A semi- 
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ccv Karak, Greek church of St George (al-Khidr) (no. 132): from the north-east. 
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86 Karak: plan of the church of St George (al-Khidr) 
(no. 132). 


circular apse with faintly pointed semi-dome is set into 
the east wall and flanked to left and right by smaller 
apsidioles of similar profile. Within the apse are two 
quadrangular aumbry recesses. Though plastered, the 
chevet is finely built; this together with the fact that the 
flagged pavement is a metre below the ground level 
outside suggests that the building is medieval in date. 

A single door gives access to the church near the 





western end of the north wall. This opening and the 
windows, however, appear to be of relatively recent date. 
The icon-screen is of masonry, and contains only a single 
door to the left of the royal doors, both having a rounded 
arch. A pair of ancient columns are set in the centre of the 
nave, while below the floor is a cistern. 

Whatever other features the church may have exhibi- 
ted are now masked not only by plaster, but also by later 
attempts to rectify the severe structural problems from 
which it has evidently suffered. One remedy, dated by an 
inscription to 1795 (Canova 1954: 508; Augustinovi¢ 
1972: 43), has been the insertion of a massive rounded 
arch, 2.5m long and 0.4 m thick, mid-way along the 
nave beneath the vault. While this may have prevented 
the vault collapsing, however, one effect of it has been to 
thrust the side walls still further out of plumb. The build- 
ing up of the icon-screen at its north end may also have 
been intended to help buttress the vault. 

On the outside the east wall, facing the street, is faced 
with fairly regularly point-dressed ashlars, with an 
oculus high in the wall corresponding to a rectangular 
opening above the apse on the inside. This refacing t ) 
may date from the late eighteenth or perhaps nineteer 
century. The north and east walls, however, have 
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more recent times been encased in a concrete sleeve, 
apparently in an attempt to prevent further outward 
movement. 


Visited 27.4.8 3. 


Sources 


Augustinovié 1972: 43; Canova 1954: 5-8; Dowling 1896: 
331; Franciscan Fathers 1977: 138; Meistermann 1909: 258; 
Milik 1959: 341, n.33; Musil 1907: 1, 47, 52. 


No. 133 Armenian Church of St George 
(?)216.066 


A colophon in the Armenian Patriarchate Library in 
Jerusalem records the donation of a Bible to the Arme- 
man church of St George of Karak by King Leo IV of 
Clicia, following his visit to Jerusalem in 1329 (Bogha- 
flan 1972: 190-5; Hintlian 1976: 21; Sanjian 1965: 
13), An inscription found in 1878 has also been taken to 
indicate that a church had been built in Karak by King 
Het'um in 1257 and dedicated to St James (cf. Clermont- 
Ganneau 1882b: 317-18; 1885: 219, no. 75); but the 


cevt Karak, Greek church of St George (al-Khidr) (no. 132): interior, looking east. 


lettering of the inscription is hard to decipher and the 
text’s authenticity open to considerable doubt (Sanjian 
1965: 13). It is therefore not certain whether there was 
an Armenian church in Karak during the period of Cru- 
sader occupation. 


Sources 


Bogharian 1972: 190-5, no. 1822; Clermont-Ganneau 1882b: 
317-18, fig.; 1885: 219, no. 75, fig.; Hintlian 1976: 21; 
Sanjian 1965: 13. 


al-KHIDR 








Cr. Casale S. Georgii 


No. 134 Church of St George 1654.1235 


The village of St George was granted to the church of 
Bethlehem by Geoffrey de Tor, a burgess of Jerusalem 
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(floruit 1155-86), and is included in confirmations of its 
possessions issued by Pope Gregory IX in 1227 and 
Clement IV in 1266 (Hiestand, Vorarbeiten, 111, 377-83, 
no. 190; Riant, Etudes, 1, 141, no. 9; 148, no. 11; RRH, 
258-60, no. 983). An anonymous Greek text of the 
thirteenth century relates, ‘After Bait Jala, there is to be 
seen the church of the Great George: and in it is kept the 
chain that was laid on his back’ (PG, cxxx1, 891). This 
church was also visited by Brother Felix Faber: 


At the side of this church there was once a great and fair 
monastery of [Greek monks], but now it has been laid in ruins, 
and their remains only a little hovel, leaning against the 
church, wherein two Greek monks dwell. (1480-3, 11, 203) 


Brother Felix learnt that this was the place where St 
George was supposed to have been held prisoner after 
slaying the dragon at Beirut (no. 44) and before being 
martyred at Lydda (q.v.). The Greek monks also showed 
him the chain and, near by, the hoof marks left by the 
saint’s horse in the rock (1480-3: m, 203-4). 





When it was seen by E. Robinson in Ma 
church had been converted into a mosque b 
ants of the village, who were then all Mu 
324-5). But it reverted to Christian use in 
rebuilt in 1912 (Bagatti 1983a: 32-3). The Pres 
church is roughly square with a central dome NON 
four rectangular piers. It seems quite possible that its a 
follows that of the medieval building, but of this Neves 
no absolute certainty. 


Y 1838, the 
y the inhabit. 
slim (184]: , 
1897 and was 


Sources 
Anon. Graecus (1187— ) (PG, cxxxim, 981). 


Bagatti 1983a: 32-3; Doubdan 1657: 171; Faber 1480-3: y, 
203-4; Juhasz 1950c; Kootwyk 1619: 240; da Milano 1896: 
142; Pococke 1743: u, 44; Robinson 1841: 1, 321: n, 32455; 
Tobler 1854: 1, 501-5. 
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253, 267. 270, 275 
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Alexandria, 227 
Alexius [1 Comnenus (Byzantine emperor). 
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39, 46, 47-52, figs. 15-16, 
pls. XX-XXIV 
abbot see Richer 
Alliata, Fr E., 36-8 
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68, 139, 141, 154, 195, 208, 228, 
253, 259, 264, 267, 268, 269 
Amalric (abbot of Floreffe), 283 
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Amalric (count of Jaffa-Ascalon), 63, 272 
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103, 162, 194, 253, 264, 267, 268, 275 
Ambroise, 60, 269 
Amico, Fr Bernardino, 1, 139, 140, 149-50 
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Antipatris see Ras al-'Ain 
Antony of Choziba, 183 
Antony of Cremona, 39, 101, 254 
Apostles’ curing of demoniac, 193 
‘Aqaba (Ayla, Aila, Elim), 274-5, 286 
Aqua Bella see ‘Iqbala, Kh. 
Arabah, Wadi, 107 
Arakel, Fr (Armenian priest), 155 
Arculf (bishop), 1, 108, 123, 221 
Ariha see Jericho 
Ark of the Covenant, 221 
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‘Ain Karim (no. 8), 39-40, 44 
Bethlehem (no. 61), 139, 149, 152-3, 
154-5 
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Karak (no. 133), 295 
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(no. 60), 125 
Arnald Gala (brother of Order of St Lazarus), 
180 
Arnulf (bishop of Martirano), 138 
Arnulf (canon of Hebron), 225-6 
Arnulf of Chocques (patriarch of Jerusalem), 
123, 267. 275 
Arsuf (Arshaf, Arsur, Azotus), 59, 70, 179 
church of St Mary (no. 11), 59-60 
castle, 60, fig. 18, pl. XXXI 
castle chapel (no. 12), 60-1, fig. 18 
Artas (Artasium iardinum Archas), 61 
church (no. 13), 61 
d‘'Arvieux, Chevalier, 71 
al-Asad, Shaykh, 81 
Asad Ibn Sala (ghulam), 165 
Ascalon (‘Asqalan, Ashkelon), 61-2, 95, 
156, 195, 208, 228, fig. 19 
bishops see Absalom, Aschetin (bishop of 
Bethlehem) 
castle, 67 
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St Paul (no. 14), 62-3, 209 
cemetery, 67 
chapel of St Michael (no. 21), 67 
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St Mary the Green (no. 15), 63-4, 67, 
fig. 19 
former mosques (nos. 23-4), 68-9 
St Mary (no. 16), 63, 64, 67 
St Mary (no. 19), 67 
(no. 17), 64-5, 67, figs. 19-20 
(no. 18), 66-7, figs. 19 & 21, pl. XXXII 
(no. 22), 3, 68, figs. 19 & 22 
diocese, 62-3, 64, 138 
gates, 62, 64, 68 
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(no. 20), 67 
lordship joined to Jaffa, 264 
Magqam al-Khidr, 64, fig. 19 
mosques 
great, 62-3 
Green, al-Khidr (no. 15), 63-4 
al-Husayn, 63 
Tall al-Khidr, 64 
Tower of the Maidens, 64 
walls, 62, 64 
Ascar see ‘Askar 
Ascension, church of see Jerusalem 
Aschar see ‘Askar 


Aschetin (Anselin) (bishop of Bethlehem), 
138. 156 
Asher, 81 
Ashkelon see Ascalon 
‘Askar (Sychar, Ascar, Aschar, Escar, Eschar, 
Sichar), 258 
priory church (no. 25), 69, 258 
monks see John of ‘Askar, Peter of 
Bethany, William of Sicily 
priors see Bernard, John 
‘Asqalan see Ascalon 
‘Atlit (‘Athlith, Pilgrims’ Castle, Castrum 
Peregrinorum, Chastiau Pelerin, Castrum 
Filii Dei), 166 
castle & town, 3, 69-71, fig. 23 
castle chapel (no. 26), 71-4, figs. 23-4, 
pls. XXXIII-XXXV 
church (no. 27), 75-8. figs. 23, 25-6, 
pls. XXXVI-XLIII 
relics of St Euphemia, 71 
Augustinian canons, 91 
churches and houses 
‘Ain Karim (no. 7), 31, 38 
Antioch (St George), 81 
Bethlehem (no. 61), 138, 149-50, 225 
Hebron (no. 100), 224, 228 
Jerusalem (Holy Sepulchre), 225 
Augustinian nuns 
churches and houses 
Acre, St Mary and All Saints, 266 
Kh. ‘Iqbala (no. 101) (spurious), 249 
Augustinovic, Fr A., 257 
Avranches, 225 
Ayalon, E., 59 
Ayla see ‘Aqaba 
Ayyubids, 80, 253, 275 
al-‘Azariya see Bethany 


al-Ba‘ana see al-Ba‘ina 

Bab al-Wad, 7 

Babylon, 284 

Badia y Leyblich, Domingo (Ali Bey), 229 


Bagatti, Fr Bellarmino. 18, 21, 24, 36-8, 40, 


44, 65. 55, 81, 99, 125, 140, 149, 
159. 160, 280 
Baghdad, 64 
Baha al-Din Ibn Shaddad, 273 
al-Ba‘ina (Saint Jorge Labane, Sainte Jorge de 
la Baene, casale S. Georgii, Sangeor, 
al-Ba‘na), 80-92 
abbey church of St George (Dair al-Asad) 
(no. 29), 81-92, figs. 27-31, 
pls. XLIV-LVII 
church of St Barbara (no. 28), 81 
al-Khidr, 82 
lordship, 80 
mosque, 81 
Baineolbederan, 63 
Bairut see Beirut 
Baisan (Bet She‘an, Bethsan, Bessan, Beisan, 
Scythopolis), 93, 277 
Bait, ‘Itab, 49, 81 
Bait Jala (Apezala, Bezek), 27, 47, 93, 296 
churches 
St George, 93 
St Nicolas (no. 30), 2, 93-5, fig. 32, 
pl. LVIII 
Bait Jibrin (Bet Guvrin, Beit Gibelin, 
Bethgebrin, Be(i)thgibilin, Begebilin, 
Bersabea, Gybelin, Jabin, Ybelin 
Hospitalariorum, Eleutheropolis), 29, 95 
castle (al-Qal‘a), 95 





castle church (no. 31), 3, 95-101, 
figs. 33-4, pls. LIX-LXVI 
monastry church of St George (no. 32), 
101, 216 
mosque, 95 
Syrian archbishop see Meletus 
territory, 194 
Bait Jiz, Kh. (Rujm Jiz, Giza, Gath, Git, Gith), 
101, 110 
church (no. 33), 101 
Bait Jubr at-Tahtani (near Jericho), 101-2 
church of the Miracles of Christ. 101 
tower, 102 
Bait Lahm see Bethlehem 
Bait Nuba (Betenoble, Betenopolis, Bet(t)enuble, 
Betinubilum, Bethnoble, Betynoble, Nobe), 
8, 53,59, 102 
church (no. 34), 102-3, fig. 35 
Bait Safafa (Bathafaua), 30 
Bait Sikariya, Kh. (Casale Zacharie), 204 
Bait Sur (Beithsur, Bethsura, Bosra), 23 
Bait Suriq (Bethsuri(c), Betsuri, Bethsuria, 
Betsurie(h)) 
church (no. 35), 103, 162 
new town, 103, 162 
Baitin (Bethel), 283 
chapel/church (no. 36), 104-5, 
pls. LXVII-LXX 
tower see Burj Baitin 
Bal‘ama, Kh. (Castellum Beleismum, castiel 
St Job, Chastiau St Job, Jibleam, 
Belemoth) 
castle, 106, 273, pl. LXXI 
church of St Job (no. 37), 106-7 
Balata (Balathus) see Jacob's Well 
Baldensperger. P. J., 61 
Baldwin, I (king of Jerusalem), 30, 59, 63, 
111, 122, 123, 138, 161, 166, 180, 
222, 223, 228, 251, 270, 274 
Baldwin II (king of Jerusalem), 26, 108, 123, 
138, 223, 227, 239, 270, 283 
Baldwin, III (king of Jerusalem), 30, 61, 204, 
208 
Baldwin, IV (king of Jerusalem), 270, 273 
Baldwin (castellan of Hebron), 226 
Baldwin of Boulogne (bishop of Beirut), 111. 
115 
Baldwin of Mirabel, 17, 270 
Balian I of Ibelin (Barisan-le-Viux) (constable 
of Jaffa), 104, 283-4 
Balian see Biran 
Bani Na‘im (Kafar Barik. Qabr Lut. Caphar 
Baricha, Sigor, Sepultura/sepulchrum 
Loth), tomb of Lot, 107 
Banyas (Belinas, Caesarea Philippi. Paneas), 
108 
bishop see Adam 
canon see Roger 
cathedral church (no. 38), 108 
Baptism, Place of (Baptismus Christi), 221 
chapel of Christ's Baptism (no. 39). 
108-9, 276 
church of St John, 109 
Barasch, M., 121 
Barfilia (Porfylia, Porphiria), 101, 110 
church (no. 40), 110 
Barluzzi, Antonio (architect), 40, 149 
Bartholomew (bailiff of ‘Amwas), 53 
Baruth see Beirut 
Basil (Russian merchant), 93 
Basil the Painter (Basileus Pictor) (deacon), 
141 


paybars al-Bunduqdari, al-Zahir (Mamluk 
sultan). 59. 62. 70, 80, 110, 120, 139, 
166, 167, 222, 228, 251, 266, 277, 
283, 287 
Bayrut see Beirut 
Bazirim see Beze 
Beaufort Castle (Baufort, Belfort, Biaufort, 
Qal'at ash-Shaqif Arnun), 110 
castle chapel (no. 41), 110 
Bede, 109, 221 
Begebilin see Bait Jibrin 
Beirut, (Bairut, Beyrouth, Baruth, Berytus, 
Bayrut), 111-12, fig. 36 
Bab as-Sarayya. 117, fig. 36 
bishops 111, 117 see also Baldwin of 
Boulogne 
cathedral church (? of St John the Baptist) 
(no. 42), 112-15, 179, 238, figs. 36-8, 
pl. LXXII 
possessions, 112: Juniya, church 
(no. 126), 283 
chapels 
St Barbara (no. 54), 116, 118, 119 
St Lawrence (no. 53), 116, 119 
St Simon (and St Jude) (no. 48), 116, 
117 
of the Maronites (no. 55), 115, 119 
(no. 49), 118, 119, fig. 36 
Khan al-Musiga, 118 
churches 
St Anastasius, 115 
St Bartholomew (no. 52), 119 
St George (no. 43). 115-16, fig. 36 
St George (al-Khidr) (no. 44), 116, 296 
St Mark (no. 45), 116 
(St Mary Latin) (no. 46), 116 
St Nicolas (no. 51), 119 
Saviour (or St Francis) (no. #7), 117, 
118, fig. 36 
lords of see Brisebarre family, Fulk of 
Guisnes, John of Ibelin 
miraculous crucifix, 114, 117 
monastery of St Michael de Clusa, or in the 
Sea (no. 50), 118-19 
mosques, 117 
al-Khidr (no. 44), 116 
al-‘Umari (no. 42), 112 
Beisan see Baisan 
Beit Gibelin ( Beithgibilin) see Bait Jibrin 
Beithsur see Bait Sur 
Bela (duke of Hungary, later King Bela Ill), 8, 
17, 239, 249 
Belard of Ascoli, 7, 16, 31, 252, 256 
Belinas see Banyas 
Belfort see Beaufort Castle, Dair Abu Mashal 
Bell. Gertrude, pls. la, CXXVI, CLXXXI 
Belmont (near Tripoli), abbey, 39, 46, 49-50 
Belmont see Suba 
Belueer see Belueir, Qastal 
Belueir (Belueer), church and hospital of St 
Michael (no. 56), 119-20, 182 
Belvoir Castle (Kaukab, Kokhav ha-Yarden, 
Belvear, Belvoir, Bellumuidere, Coquet, 
Kawgqab al-Hawa). 3. 49, 100, 121, 
fig. 40 
chapel (no, 57), 100, 120-2, fig. 40, 
pl. LXXIII 
Benedict XI (pope), 270 
Benedictines, 91 
houses (monks) 
Bethlehem (no. 61), 138 
La-Pierre-Qui-Vire (France), 8 








houses (nuns) 
Acre, St Lazarus, 124 
Bethany, St Lazarus (nos. 59-60), 
123-4, 135-7 
‘Iqbala, Kh. (no. 101) (spurious), 249 
Jerusalem, St Anne, 123 
Benjamin of Tudela, 227 
Benvenisti, Meron, 47, 53, 62, 178, 203, 
249, 275 
Bergsson see Nicolas 
Bernard (bishop of Lydda), 160, 286 
Bernard (abbot of Clairvaux) see St Bernard 
Bernard (prior of ‘Askar), 69 
Bernard (prior of the Mount of Olives), 159 
Bernard Witard (or Guitard), 159 
Bersabea ( Bersabee) see Bait Jibrin 
Bertrand of St Gilles (count of Tripoli), 111 
Berytus see Beirut 
Bessan see Baisan 
Bet Dikhrin, H. see Dhikrin 
Bet Kerem valley (uallis $. Georgii), 81 
Bet She‘an see Baisan 
Bet Guvrin see Bait Jibrin 
Betalla see Bethalla 
Betenoble ( Betenopolis, Betenuble) see Bait 
Nuba 
Betfage see Bethphage 
Beth, Horon, 7 
Bethafaua see Bait Safafa 
Bethagla see Dair Hajla 
Bethalla (Betalla, casale Sanctae Marie Vallis 
Iosaphat), 122 
chapel (no. 58), 122 
Bethania see Bethany 
Bethany (al-‘Azariya, Bethania, castellum 
Mariae et Marthae, S. Lazarus), 122-5, 
157 
abbey of St Lazarus (comprising church of 
St Lazarus, later of Sts Mary (Magdalene) 
and Martha, and the new church of St 
Lazarus) (nos. 59-60), 3, 122-27, 248, 
figs. 41-4, pls. LXXIV-LXXXIV 
abbesses, 136 see also Eve, Iveta, 
Matilda 
possessions, 123: Balata, 258; Jacob's 
Well, church (no. 108), 136, 258; 
Jericho, 275-6 
chaplain see Richard 
house of Simon the Leper, 124, 136 
house of Martha see al-Junaina 
mosque of al-‘Azayr (no. 60), 130. 
pl. LXXV 
tower, 123, 134, 152, fig. 44, 
pls. LXXXII-LXXXIIl 
Bethel see Baitin 
Bethfage see Bethphage 
Bethgebrin see Bait Jibrin 
Bethgibilin see Bait Jibrin 
Bethleem see Bethlehem 
Bethlehem (Bait Lahm, Bethlehem, Bethleem), 
93, 137, 227 
bishops, 63, 253 see also Aschetin, Gerald, 
John the Roman, Peter, Ralph I, Thomas 
of Lentino 
cave of the Nativity, 138, 139, 146-9, 
fig. 45, pls. LXXXVIII-CXII 
cave-chapel of St Jerome, 140 
Casa Nova, 150 
cathedral church of St Mary, or the Holy 
Nativity (no. 61), 2, 3, 32, 131, 
137-56, 225, figs. 45-6, 
pls. LXXXV-XCVIII 
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possessions: ‘Abud, 17-18; Artas, 61; 
Ascalon, 63, 67; Bait Sikariya, Kh., 204; 
Belueir, church and hospital (no. 56), 
120; Jaffa, including church (no. 119), 
272; al-Khidr, 204, 295-6 

precentor see Aschetin (later bishop) 

chapels 

St George, 150 

St Joseph (mo. 63), 157 

churches 

St Catherine, 149, 150 

St Nicolas, or Sts Paula and Eustochium 
(over cave-church of St Mary, or Milk 
Grotto) (no. 62), 156-7 

diocese, 63, 138-9 

hospital, 138, 153 

Library or School or St Jerome, 152-3, 
pl. XCVII 

Milk Grotto see church of St Nicolas 

tombs 

of the Holy Innocents, 138 

of St Jerome, 138 

of St Joseph of Arimathea, 139, 146, 155 

of Sts Paula and Eustochium, 138, 156 

tower, 152, pl. XCVI 
Bethnoble see Bait Nuba 
Bethphage (Jabal at-Tur, Betfage. Bethfage, 

Bethphage), chapel of the Saviour 

(no. 64), 2, 157-60, fig. 47. 

pls. XCIX-CI 

Bethsan see Baisan 
Bethsura see Bait Sur 
Bethsuri (Bethsuria, Bethsuric) see Bait Suriq 
Bethzachar see Zakariya, Tall 
Betinubilum see Bait Nuba 
Betsuri (Betsurie, Betsurieh see Bait Suriq 
Bettenuble see Bait Nuba 
Beyer, Gustav, 104, 120, 197 
Beyrouth see Beirut 
Beze (Bazirim), 283 
Biaufort see Beaufort Castle 
Biddu, 160 
Bilin see al-Bira 
Biller, T., 121 
Bir as-Sinjib, 107 
Bir Ma’‘in, 101 
church (no. 65), 160, 286 
Bir Ya‘qub see Jacob's Well 
Bir Zait, 18 
al-Bira (Bilin, Birra, Birrum, Byrra, Castrum 

Maome, Castrum Mahomeria, 
Machomaria, Magna Mahomaria, 
Mahomeria major, Mahumeria, 
Malahumeria), 103, 161 

chaplain see Anselm 
church of St Mary (no. 66), 161-5, 239, 
fig. 48, pls. CII-CVI 
hospital, 165 
mosques, 161, 162, 164, 165 
Biran (?Balian) (knight), 227 
Birkat Ghalghala see Birkat Jiljuliya 
Birkat Jiljuliya (B. Ghalghala), 221 
Birra (Birrum) see al-Bira 
Blanchegarde see as-Safi, Tall 
Bliss, F. J. 287 
Bobbio, 38 
Boniface (chaplain of Haifa, canon of 
Caesarea), 223 
Boniface of Ragusa 8, 254, 273 
Bononius see St Bononius 
Bor see Dabburiya 
Bosnia, 166 
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Bosra see Bait Sur 
Bouquiau see Buqai‘a 
Bourie see Dabburiya 
Breydenbach, Bernhart van, 1 
Brisebarre family (lords of Beirut), 111 
Briinnow, R. E., 2 
Brus see Renier 
Brussels, 225 
Bruyn, Cornelius van, 1, 40, 44 
Buckingham, J. S., 223 
Buqai'‘a (Bouquiau), fief 80 
Burchard of Mount Sion, 8, 81, 93, 109, 
124, 134, 139, 156, 192, 228, 277 
Bures see Dabburiya 
Burham, Byzantine building, 18 
Buria, Burie see Dabburiya 
al-Burj (Kh. Tantura), 81 
Burj al-Hammar 
church (no. 67), 165 
Burj al-Hammar see al-Junaina 
Burj Baitin, 104, pls. LXVII-LXVIII 


Cabor (Cabur) see Kabul 
Caesarea (Qaisariya, H. Qesari, Caesarea, 
Cesaire, Qaysariya), 69, 70, 120, 166, 
fig. 49 
archbishops, 122, 223 see also Peter 
, archdiocese, 120, 166 
-» ‘Candlesticks of the Lord (or St Peter)’, 
180 
castle, 166, 167, fig. 49 
cathedral church of St Peter (no. 68), 3, 
166-79, 180, 209, figs. 49-52, 
pls. CVII-CXXII 
canon of see Boniface 
chapels 
St Cornelius (no. 69), 179-80 
St Mary Magdalene (no. 73), 181 
churches 
St John the Baptist (no. 70), 180 
St Lawrence (no. 71), 180 
St Michael see Belueir 
St Paul's Prison (no. 76), 181 
(no. 74), 181 
hospital of St Michael, see Belueir 
house of Cornelius, 167 
house of the Teutonic Knights (no. 75), 
181 
lady of see Juliana 
leper house of St Lazarus (no. 72), 180 
lords see Eustace Garnier, Hugh, Walter I. 
Garnier 
lordship, 166, 222 
mosques, 166-7, 171, 180 
‘Table of the Lord’, 179-80 
temple of Rome and Augustus, 167 
tombs of 
Cornelius, 179-80 
daughters of St Philip, 179-80 
town walls, 59 
vaulted building, 182-3, fig. 53, 
pls. CXXIII-CXXV 
Caesarea Philippi see Banyas 
Cafaruth see Kafr Rut, Kh. 
Cafrequenne see Kafr Kanna 
Caifas see Haifa 
Cairo, 18, 63, 139, 208 
mosque of Baybars, 266 
Cana of Galilee, identified with Kafr Kanna 
and Kh. Qana, 285 
Caphaer see Kafr ad-Dik 
Caphar Baricha see Bani Na‘im 


Caphar Zacharia, identified with 
Dhikrin (Kh. Zikrin, H. Bet Dikhrin, Kefar 
Dikriya), 204 
Zakariya (Kefer Zechariya), 204 
Zakariya, Kh. Tall, 204 
Capharkenne see Kafr Kanna 
Capharruth see Kafr Rut, Kh. 
Carentene see Jabal Quruntul 
Cariatarba see Hebron 
Cariathiarim see Kiriath-Jearim 
Carmel see al-Kurmul, Kh. 
Carmel range, 222 
Carmelite houses 
Bethlehem, acquires church of ‘Amwas 
(no. 10), 53 
Jabal Quruntul (nos. 104~7) (spurious), 
254 
Carthusians, 91 
Casal des Plains see Yazur 
Casal Robert see Kafr Kanna 
Casale S. Georgii see al-Ba‘ina, al-Khidr 
Casale S. Mariae see ‘Abud 
Casale S. Marie Vallis losaphat see Bethalla 
Casale Zacharie see Bait Sikariya, Kh. 
Casalin (=? al-Alayan), 120 : 
casellum S. Abacuc see Kafr Jinnis 
Castello, bishop of, 116 
Castellum Arnaldi see Yalu 
Castellum Beleismum see Bal‘ama, Kh. 
Castellum Emaus/Emmaus see Abu Ghosh 
castellum Mariae et Marthae see Bethany 
Castellum Vallis Moysis see al-Wu‘aira. 
castiel St Elyes see at-Taiyiba 
castiel St Job see Bal‘ama, Kh. 
Castrum Fabe (castrum Fabbarum) see al-Fula 
Castrum Filii Dei see ‘Atlit 
Castrum Mahomeria see al-Bira 
Castrum Maome see al-Bira 
Castrum Peregrinorum see ‘Atlit 
de Caumont. Seigneur, 40, 266 
Caua de Suet see ‘Ain al-Habis 
Cayphas noua see Haifa 
Celestine II (pope). 16, 124, 136, 253 
Celestine III (pope), 162 
Cesaire see Caesarea 
Chabor see Kabul 
Chaifa see Haifa 
Characmoba see Karak 
Chastel des Emauz see Abu Ghosh 
Chastel dou Rei see Mi‘iliya 
Chastiau Pelerin see ‘Atlit 
Chastiau St Job see Bal‘ama, Kh. 
Chéneau, Fr, 140 
Chios, Island of, 140 
Choziba (Dair Mar Jarias, Dair al-Qilt, 
Monastery of St George the Chozibite, 
S. Maria in Coziba, S. Georgius in Berria, 
Kuziva) 
cave-church of St Joachim, now St Elias 
(no. 79), 190 
chapels 
St Anne (no. 80), 191-2 


Sts John and George of Choziba (no. 78), 


190, fig. 54, pl. CXXXV 
St Stephen (no. 78), 183, 190 
church and monastery of St Mary in 


Choziba (no. 77), 183-91, 279, fig. 54, 


pls. CXXVI-CXXXVI 
hermitage of St John of Choziba, 191-2 
house of Joachim, 183-4 
tombs of 
St George the Chozibite, 190 


St John the Chozibite, 192 
Chrac see Karak 
Cistercians, 39 
abbeys 
Morimond (France), 49 
see also Belmont (near Tripoli); ‘Ain 
Karim, St John in the Woods (no. 8); 
‘Allar as-Sufla (? Saluatio) (no. 9) 
Ciuitas Petracensis see Karak 
Clapham, A. W., 246, 249 
Claudio of Lodi (custos), 32 
Clement IV (pope), 120, 272, 296 
Cleopas, 7, 52 
Clermont-Ganneau, Ch., 2, 8, 47, 99, 102, 
159, 209, 211, 213, 216, 219, 274 
Conder, C. R., 62, 110, 200, 203, 229 
Conrad of Montferrat, 80, 272 
Constantine I (Roman emperor), 137 
Constantine the Hethumian (regent of 
Armenia), 155 
Constantinople, 71, 140, 155 
council of (1157), 197 
Constantius (Latin hermit on Jabal Quruntul), 
252 
Copts, churches in Damietta, 203 
Corbo, Fr Virgilio, 193 
Crac (le Crac de Montreal/Mont royal) see 
Karak 
Crac des Chevaliers, chapel, 100 
Cracum Montis regalis see Karak 
Creswell, K. A. C., 209, 229, pls. XXXI, 
CXLVIII-CXLIX, CLXVI-CLVII 
Crocodile River see az-Zarqa, Nahr 
cursum Gallinarum see Jezreel 
Custody of the Holy Land, 2, 40, 125, 140 
Custos Terrae Sanctae see Obicici, Thomas; 
Claudio of Lodi; Jeremias of Brescia 
Cyprus, pottery from, 266 
Cyril (Greek Orthodox patriarch of 
Jerusalem), 293 


Dabburiya (Dabereth, Bourie, Buria, Burie, 
Bures, Bor), 192 
church (no. 81), 3, 192-4, 279, fig. 55, 
pls. CXXXVII-CXXXVIII 
mosque, 192 
Dabereth see Dabburiya 
Daimbert of Pisa (patriarch of Jerusalem), 
264 
ad-Dair, Kh., 29 
Dair Abu Mashal (Belfort), 18, 196 
Dair al-Asad, village, 81 
see also al-Ba‘ina 
Dair al-‘Azar (Cariathiarim), church, 7 
Dair al-Balah (Darom, Daron, Darium, Darum, 
al-Dariim, al-Dariin), 194-5, 208 
church of (?)St George (no. 82), 194-6, 
fig. 56 
mosque, 195 
supposed Greek monastery (Dayr al-Rim), 
194 
supposed Orthodox diocese, 194 
Dair al-Fiqya, Kh. (Kh. Ras ad-Dair, Dere). 
196 
chapel (no. 83), 196 
Dair al-Kaukab (Kh. Shaikh Ibrahim, Kh. Dar 
Ibrahim, Kh. Dair Asur, Monastery of 
the Star, dy Kwkb), monastery of St 
Elias (no. 84), 18, 20, 196-7 
Dair al-Qassis, 197 
Dair al-Qilt see Choziba 
Dair Asur, Kh. see Dair al-Kaukab 
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Dair Hajla (Dair Mar Hanna Hajla, Qasr 
Hajla, Monastery of St Gerasimus, 
Bethagla, Kalamonos moné, Kalamoniya), 
monastery church of St Mary of 
Kalamon (no. 85), 197-202, 276, 
figs. 57a-b, pls. CXXXIX-CXLIV 

Dair Mar Hanna Hajla see Dair Mar Hajla 

Dair Mar Jarias see Choziba 

Dair Mar Saba see St Sabas, Monastery of 

Dair Mar Salib see Holy Cross, Monastery of 
the 

Dair Nastasia see ‘Abud 

Damascus, 208 

atabeg of see Toghtekin 

Damietta (Damiata, Damyata, Dumyat), 166, 

202-3 
archbishop, 202-3 
cathedral church of St Mary (no. 86), 203 
church of St Bartholus (no. 87), 203 
mosques, 202-3 

Daniel (prophet), 284 

Daniel (Russian abbot), 30, 37, 38, 46, 52, 
107, 109, 123, 134, 140-1, 156, 157, 
197, 200, 221, 225, 252, 256, 258, 
267, 276 

Dar Ibrahim, Kh. see Dair al-Kaukab 

Darium (Darom, Daron, Darum, al-Dariim, 
al-Dariin) see Dair al-Balah 

David, King, 93 

Dawarta, 203-4 

Dayan, Moshe, 229 

Dayr Dakariya (Dayr Dakra, ?Dayr Zakariya), 
204 

church of St Zacharias (no. 88), 204 
suggested identification with Zakariya, 204 

Dead Sea, 107, 123 

Defiaisse see ad-Dufais, Kh. 

Demetrius (Greek monk), 30 

Dere see Dair al-Fiqya, Kh. 

Deschamps, Paul, 2, 110, 251, 287, 289 

Desert of St John (near ‘Ain Karim) see 
‘Ain al-Habis 

Desert of St John (near Hebron) see ‘Ain 
al-Ma‘mudiya 

le Destroit see Dustray, Kh. 

Dhikrin (Kh. Zikrin, H. Bet Dikhrin, Kefar 
Dikriya), 204 

Dikijian, J., 71 

Dionysios (Russian monk), 188-9 

Djounie see Juniya 

Dok see Jabal Quruntul 

Domaszewski, A. von, 2 

Dominicans, 2, 109 

Domus beati Johannis see ‘Ain Karim 

Domus Zacharie see ‘Ain Karim 

Dorcas see Tabitha 

Dotan (Dotain, Dotaym) 

Plain of (le tiere de Thaym/Dotain), 106-7 
Tel see Duthan, Tall 

Douka see Jabal Quruntul 

Dowling, T. E., 287 

ad-Dufais, Kh. (Defiaisse), 122 

Dumyat see Damietta 

Dustray, Kh. (le Destroit), 69, 166 

Duthan, Tall (Tel Dotan), 106-7 

dy'r Kwkb see Dair al-Kaukab 


Ebron see Hebron 


Ecole Biblique et Archéologique see Jerusalem 
Edessa, 204 


es I (prince, later king of England), 80, 
1 


Edward IV (king of England), 140 

Effraon see at-Taiyiba 

Effule see al-Fula 

Egeria, 224, 252, 256, 277 

Egyptians, 161, 264 

Eleutheropolis see Bait Jibrin 

Elful (Elfule) see al-Fula 

Elias (Syriac monk), 18, 196 

Elijah (prophet), 277 

see also St Elias 

Elim see ‘Aqaba 

Elisha’s Spring see ‘Ain as-Sultan 

Elpidius (abbot of Douka), 253 

Emaus/Emmaus see Abu Ghosh, ‘Amwas 

Emma (wife of Eustace Garnier, later countess 
of Jaffa), 252, 275 

Emmaus, 7, 52 see also Abu Ghosh, 
‘Amwas, al-Qubaiba 

En Gannim see Janin 

‘En Gedi see ‘Ain Jidi 

‘En Kerem see ‘Ain Karim 

Engadia (Engeddi) see ‘Ain Jidi 

Engelbert (lord), village of (casale domini 
Engelberti), 120 

Enlart, Camille, 2-3, 24, 56, 62. 71, 74, 93, 
110, 113-15, 140, 180, 216, 217, 
218, 223, 238, 246, 249, 250, 260-1. 
262 

Ephraim (monk, painter and mosaicist). 139, 
141, 154 

Ephrata, House of, identified with Bait Jala, 
93 

Epiphanius the Monk, 108, 183 

‘Erav, H. see ‘Iribbin, Kh. 

Escar see ‘Askar 

Eschar see ‘Askar 

Esdraelon Plain see Jezreel Plain 

Ethiopian Church 

presence in Bethlehem (no. 61), 139-40 

Eudocia (Byzantine empress), 208 

Eugenius III (pope), 100, 180, 223 

Eugesippus, 156 

Eustace (brother of Order of St Lazarus), 180 

Eustace Garnier see Garnier, Eustace 

Eutychius, 138 

Eve (abbess of Bethany), 124 

Evremar of Chocques (patriarch of 
Jerusalem), 264, 267 

Eydoux, H., 287 

‘Ezyona, Nahal see al-Jindi, Wadi 


Faba see al-Fula 
Faber, Brother Felix, 31-2, 40, 101, 125, 
254, 276, 282, 296 
Fahma (Fame), 205 
church, now mosque (no. 89). 205-7. 
fig. 58, pls. CXLV-CXLVII 
Fakhr al-Din Yusuf (amir), 62 
al-Faliq, Nahr, 166 
Fame see Fahma 
Fast of Our Lord, chapel of see Jabal Quruntul 
(no. 106) 
Fatimids, 63, 222 
La Feve see al-Fula 
Fiorovich, Fr, 44 
Flinder, A., 275 
Floreffe, abbey of, 283, 284 
abbots see Amalric, Hellinus 
daughter house see Kafr Jinnis (St 
Habakkuk) 
Fondoch (khirba, near ‘Askar), 69 
Folda, Jaroslav, 13, 159 


Fons Jacob see Jacob's Well 
Fontaine d’Esmals/Emaus see Abu Ghosh 
Fontenoid see Abu Ghosh 
de Forbin, Comte L. N. P. A., 67 
Franciscans, 2, 8 
churches and houses 
Abu Ghosh (no. 1) (spurious), 8 
‘Ain al-Habis, 24 
‘Ain Karim, St John (no. 7), 32, 37 
‘Ain Karim, Visitation (no. 8), 40, 47 
Beirut (no. 47), 117 
Bethany (no. 59), 125, 131 
Bethlehem (no. 61), 139, 149, 154, 155 
Bethlehem (no. 62), 156-7 
Bethphage (no. 64), 158 
Dabburiya, church (no. 81), 192-3 
Jaffa, including church (no. 115), 266, 
271 
Jerusalem, Mount Sion, 117 
Kafr Kanna, 285 
Ramla, 271 
obtain access to tomb of St Lazarus in 
Bethany (no. 60), 125, 130 
officiating at Jacob's Well (no. 108), 259 
possessions in Damietta, 202 
see also Custody of the Holy Land 
Frederick II (Western emperor), 137, 265-6, 
284 
Frescobaldi, L., 125 
Fukin, Wadi, 27 
al-Fula (Kibbutz Merhavya, Elful, Elfule, 
Effule, La Feve, Castrum Fabe, castrum 
Fabbarum, Faba) 
castle chapel (no. 90), 207 
church (no. 91), 207 
Fulcher (Latin patriarch of Jerusalem), 62, 
228 
Fulcher of Chartres, 161, 251 
Fulk of Anjou (king of Jerusalem), 95, 108, 
110, 123, 136, 258, 275 
Fulk of Guisnes (lord of Beirut), 111 


Gabaon see al-Jib 
Gadres see Gaza 
Galdemar Carpenel (lord of Hebron), 224 
Galgala see Gilgal 
Galilee 
lords or princes of, 26, 222 
lordship or principality of, 273 
Gallina, crassa uel major see Janin 
Garden of Abraham (near Jericho), 253 
Garnier of Grez (count), 69 
Garnier, Eustace (lord of Caesarea), 122, 
180, 252, 275 
Garnier, Walter I (lord of Caesarea), 180 
Garstang, J., 64, 65, 68 
Gath see Bait Jiz, Kh. 
Gaza (Gazara, Gazere, Gadres, Ghazzah), 95, 
194, 208, fig. 59 
churches 
Holy Archangels (no. 94), 219 
Latin (no. 92), 66, 98, 113. 179. 
208-16, 238 figs. 59-63, 
pls. CXLVIII-CLVII; erroneously 
identified as cathedral of St John, 216 
St Mary (no. 93), 216 
St Porphyrius (no. 93), 66, 113, 
216-20, figs. 59, 64, pls. CLVIII-CLXIV 
St Sergius, 208 
Mamluk governor, 254 see also ‘Alam 
al-Din Sanjar al-Jawili 
Marneion, 208-9 
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mosques, 208 

Syrian Orthodox archbishop see Meletus 
Geoffrey. son of George (knight), 227 
Geoffrey de Tor, 295-6 
Geoffrey of Blois (dean of Jaffa), 269 
George V (king of England), 229 
Georgians 

in Bethlehem (no. 61), 139 

at Jabal Quruntul, 254 
Geminum (Geninum) see Janin 
Genoa, cathedral church of S. Lorenzo, 166 
Genoese. 59, 111. 166, 269 


church in Caesarea, St Lawrence (no. 71), 


180 

Genon see Janin 

Gerald (bishop of Bethlehem), 63 

Gerard of Ridefort (master of Templars), 208 

Gerasimus (Greek Orthodox abbot of 
Choziba), 190 

Gerold of Lausanne (patriarch of Jerusalem), 
266. 271 

Germer-Durand, Fr J.. 189 

Gervaise (abbot of Prémontré), 284 

Gezer (Tel Gezer) see al-Jazar, Tall 

Ghazzah see Gaza 

Gibeath-haaraloth see Gilgal 

Gibeon see Jabal Quruntul. al-Jib 

Gilabertus, Brother, 124 

Gilbert of Assaily (master of Hospitallers), 8 

Giles (archbishop of Damietta. later of Tyre). 
203 

Gilgal (Galgala, Gibeath-haaraloth), 221 

monastery church of St Michael the 
Archangel (no. 95), 221-2, 276 
possible identification with Tall Matlab, 

222 


Ginae see Janin 
Ginnin see Janin 
Git(h) see Bait Jiz, Kh. 
Giva‘at ha-Morer see Little Mount Hermon 
Giza see Bait Jiz. Kh. 
Godfrey (bishop of Hebron), 237 
Godfrey de Prefectis, 155 
Godfrey of Bouillon, Duke (advocate of the 
Holy Sepulchre), 103, 161, 224. 225, 
264. 271 
Gofna see Jifna 
le Grand Gerin see Janin 
Grande Gerinum see Janin 
Greek Orthodox Church 
churches and monasteries 
‘Abud (no. 2), 18 
‘Ain Karim (no. 7), 30 
Ascalon, St Mary the Green (? no. 15), 
63-4: (no. 22), 68 
al-Ba'ina (no. 28), 81, 91 
Bait Jala (no. 30), 93-5, fig. 32, pl. LVI 
Bait Jibrin (no. 32), 101 
Beirut (no. 43), 115 
Bethlehem (no. 61), 137-8, 139-40, 
149: (no. 62), 156 
Choziba (nos. 77-80), 183-5, 191-2 
Dair al-Asad (no. 29), 81 
Dair Hajla (no. 85) 197-201 
Gaza (no. 93), 216 
Gilgal (no. 95), 221 
Jabal Harun (no. 103), 251 
Jabal Quruntul (nos. 104-7), 252, 254, 
256, 257 
Jacob's Well (no. 108), 259 
Jifna, St George, 279 
Kafr Kanna, 285-6 


Karak (nos. 131-2), 293-5 
al-Khidr (no. 135), 295-6 
see also Jerusalem (Dair al-'Adas, St 
Thecla), Mount Sinai (St Catherine), St 
Margaret on Mount Carmel, St 
Theodosius (near Bethlehem) 
hospitals 
Ascalon (no. 20). 67 
Jaffa (no. 120), 272-3 
use of tomb of Lazarus (no. 60) in 
Bethany, 125 
Gregory IX (pope), 61, 67, 119, 120, 272, 
296 
Gregory XI (pope), 156 
Grethenois (Russian archimandrite), 31, 39, 
93, 125, 185 
Gucci, Giorgio, 125 


Guérin, Victor, 2, 18, 20, 21, 24, 62, 65. 66, 


71, 81, 82, 95, 97, 110, 154, 165, 
166, 197, 249, 254, 257, 279 

Guerricus (canon of Templum Domini, bishop 
of Petra), 287 

Guillemot, Capt., 53 

Guy of Blond (monk of Grandmont), 155, 
227 

Guy of Lusignan (king of Jerusalem), 39, 50, 
59, 106, 286 

Gypbelin see Bait Jibrin 


Habakkuk (prophet) 284 see also 
St Habakkuk 
al-Habis (Habis Jaldak) see ‘Ain al-Habis 
Hadedun see Hudaidun, Kh. 
Hadrian IV (pope). 122, 223, 270 
Haifa (Caifas, Cayphas noua, Chaifa, Kaiphas, 
Porfyria, Porphyreon, Qasr Hayfa. Kifa, 
Kaifa, Kaiafa, Vifa), 69, 222-3 
chaplain of see Boniface 
churches 
(?) St John the Baptist (no. 99), 223 
St Mary (no. 96), 223 
(2?) St Mary (no. 97), 223 
(no. 98), 223 
lords of, 223 
see also Old Haifa 
al-Hakim (Fatimid caliph), 123, 138 
al-Hamar, Wadi (Nahal Kesalon), 239 
Hamilton, Bernard, 39, 49-50, 100. 101 
Hamilton, Robert W., 154 
de Hamme, Fr Liévin, 158 
Haram al-Khalil see Hebron (no. 100) 
al-Harawi al-Mawsili, 107, 226-7, 239 
Harvey, W.. 140 
Harun see Jabal Harun 
Hashimshoni, A., 275 
Hasmoneans, 252 
Hattin, battle of (1187), 80, 106, 120, 124, 
166, 207, 273, 275, 277. 286 
Hebron (al-Khalil, Kiriath-arba, St Abraham, 
Ebron, Cariatarba), 29, 95, 107, 223-4 
bishops, 100 see also Godfrey. Peter, 
Rainald 
castellan see Baldwin 
castle, 224, 229 
Cave of Machpelah (or Double Cave, 
containing tombs of the patriarchs and 
their wives), 224-9, 236-7 
cathedral church of St Abraham 
(no. 100), 2, 3, 164, 224-39, 
figs. 66-8, pls. CLXV-CLXXI 
canons see Arnulf, Odo 
prior, 227 see also Ranerius 


lords, see Galdemar Carpenel, Hugh II 
lordship, 224 
mosques 
of Abraham (al-Khalil), 224-5, 228; 
wadf in Zakariya, 204 
Jawiliyya, 228, 229 
suffragan see of, 228 
tombs 
of Adam, 224, 225, 228 
of Joseph, 224, 225, 228, 229 
Helena see St Helena 
Hellinus (abbot of Floreffe), 284 
Helvis (daughter of Henry of Milly), 80 
Helvis (lady of Ramla), 104, 284 
Henry (abbot), 253 
Henry of Champagne, 195, 268, 271 
Henry of Limburg, 166 
Henry of Milly, 80 
Henry the Lion (duke of Saxony and 
Bavaria), 253 
Herbert (abbot of St Joseph of Arimathea and 
St Habakkuk), 104, 283 
hermits (Greek), on Jabal Quruntul, 254 
hermits (Latin), 1 
on Jabal Quruntul 252, 254 
Herod the Great (king of Judaea), 38, 156, 
167, 223 
Het‘um I (king of Armenia), 155, 295 
Hidot, H. see Hudaidun, Kh. 
Hiericho see Jericho 
al-Hijaz, 286 
Hoade, Fr E., 249 
Holy Cross 
altar of in cathedral of Damietta (no. 86), 
203 
chapels of see Jabal Quruntul (no. 105), 
Jaffa (no. 111) 
monastery church of the, 33, 37, 200 
relic of, 62 
Holy Family, 162 
fight into Egypt, 156-7, 197 | 
Holy Innocents 
massacre of, 38, 156 
relics of, 155 
tomb of see Bethlehem 
Holy Nativity, church of see Bethlehem 
(no. 61) 
Holy Trinity and Captives (Redemptorists), 
Order of see Acre, church of 
Honorius II (pope), 161 
Honorius III (pope), 67, 181, 272-3 
Horn, Fr Elias, 1 
Hornstein, C. A., 287 
Horsfeld, 26 
Hosea (prophet), 107 
Hospitallers (Order of St John of Jerusalem), 
80, 118, 155, 166 
masters see Gilbert of Assaily, Jobert, 
Raymond of Le Puy 
possessions 
Abu Ghosh, church (no. 1) and hospice, 
7-17, 239 
‘Abud, 17-18 
‘Amwas, land and church (no. 10), 
7-8, 53, 59 
Arsuf, 59 
Bait Jibrin, including church (no. 31), 
95-101, figs. 33-4, pls. LIX-LXVI 
Bait Safafa, 30 
Bait Sur, 23 
Bal‘ama, Kh., including church 
(no. 37), 106, 273 
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Banyas, 108 

Belvoir Castle, 100, 120-1 

Bethany. including abbey (nos. 59-60), 

124 

Caesarea. including church (no. 70), 180 

Crac des Chevaliers, 100 

Damietta, 202 

Haifa, church (no. 99), 223 

Hudaidun. Kh., 119-20 

‘Iqbala. Kh. (no. 101), 8, 239, 249 

Jaffa, including church (no, 116), 268, 

271. fig. 79 

Jericho, 253, 276 

Jerusalem, hospital and church of St John, 

250 

Kafr Kanna. 285 

Kafr ad-Dik, 18 

Karak, castle barbican, 286 

Khulda, 53 

Marqab, 100 

Montana, 30 

Mount Tabor, 192 

Qaluniya. 8. 239 

Qastal, 8, 239 

Rhodes, hospital of St John, 250 

terra de Emmaus see ‘Amwas 

Sisters of St John (Hospitaller nuns), 250 

Hubert Walter (bishop of Salisbury). 139 
Hudaidun, Kh. (Hadedun, H. Hidot), 119-20 
Hugebure, 52, 204, 221 
Hugh (lord of Caesarea), 119, 180 
Hugh II (lord of Hebron), 23 
Hugh of Ibelin (lord of Ramla), 104, 283 
Hugh I of Le Puiset (lord of Jaffa), 264 
Hugh II of Le Puiset (count of Jaffa), 62-3. 

252, 264, 275 
Hugh of Quiliugo (Templar marshal), 67 
Humphrey II of Toron, 108 
Humphrey IV of Toron, 287 
Huldre see Khulda 
Husam al-Din Muhammad (Ayyubid), 277 
al-Husayn (grandson of Muhammad), 63 
Husseini, S. A. A., 278 


iardinum Archas see Artas 
Ibelin see Yibna 
Ibn Battita, 63, 107, 209, 228 
Ibn Jubayr, 251 
Ibrahim (son of Masa al-Jifnawi), 184, 190-1 
Ibrahim Ibn Adham (8c. ascetic), 107 
Ibrahim Pasha, 71, 287 
al-Idrisi, 208, 222, 258 
lericho see Jericho 
lezrael see Jezreel 
Ignatius (Syrian Orthodox abbot of St Mary 
Magdalene, Jerusalem), 204 
Ignatius of Smolensk, 125 
‘Imad al-Din, 207 
Innocent II (pope), 283 
Innocent III (pope), 100, 181 
Innocent IV (pope), 155, 270 
Iqbala, Kh, (Dair al-Banat, ‘En Hemed, 
_ Aqua Bella), 8, 239 
7infirmary chapel (no. 101), 239-50, 
figs. 69-72, pls. CLXXI-CLXXX 
Irby, Cdr C. L., 2, 71, 74, 251, 287, 290 
‘Tribbin, Kh. (H. ‘Erav), 250-1 
Isaac, tomb in Cave of Machpelah see Hebron 
Iskandaruna (Iskandariya, Scandalion, 
Scandalium), 251 
castle chapel (no. 102), 251 
territory, 250, 251 


|. 


Isle de Graye see Jazirat Fara‘un 
Israel 
Archaeological Survey, 280 
Department of Antiquities (now Antiquities 
Authority), 82, 97, 121, 229 
Military Government of the West Bank, 
140 
National Parks, 62, 121, 166 
Istanbul see Constantinople 
Italy, pottery from, 266 
Iuuenia, see Juniya 
Iveta (Judith, abbess of Bethany), 123, 258-9 
Ivo Velos see Velos 


Jabal at-Tur see Bethphage 
Jabal Harun (Mount Hor, Mons Or, Muscera), 
monastery church of St Aaron 
(no. 103), 251 
Jabal Quruntul (Mount of Quarantine, Mount 
of Temptation, Locus ieiunii, Mons 
temptacionis in deserto, Quarantena, 
Quarentina, Quadragenum, Quadrantena, la 
Quarentayne, Quarantaine, Carentene) 
confused with Gibeon, 252 
Latin hermits see Constantius, William 
lavra of Douka, 252 
priory of Quarantena, 123, 252-4, 276, 
pl. CLXXXII 
chapels: Annunciation (no. 106), 256; 
Holy Cross (no. 105), 253, 256; Our 
Lord's Fast and First Temptation 
(no. 106). 253. 254. 256-7. fig. 74. 
pl. CLXXXIII; Our Lord's Third 
Temptation (no. 107), 254, 257, 
fig. 75; St Elias (no. 104), 254; St Mary 
(no. 104), 253, 254-6, fig. 73, 
pls. CLXXXI 
possessions in Jericho, 253, 275 
prior see Rainaldus 
fortress of Dok, 252, 257 
Jabin see Bait Jibrin 
Jacob, 107 
tomb in Cave of Machpelah see Hebron 
Jacob (Greek abbot of St Mary of Kalamon), 
197, 201, pl. CXLIV 
Jacob's Well (Bir Ya‘qub, Balata. 
Fons/Puteus Jacob, Puis Jacob), church of 
the Saviour (no. 108), 1, 2, 3, 136. 
238, 258-64, figs. 76-78, 
pls. CLXXXIV-—CLXXXIX 
Jacobites see Syrian Orthodox 
Jafenia see Jifna 
Jaffa (Joppa, Yafa, Yafo, Jafis, Joppe), 102. 
139, 264-7, 284, fig. 79 
battle of (1192), 269 
castellan, 272 
castle chapels of the Holy Cross and St 
Lawrence (nos. 111-12), 270, 272 
chaplain see William Lovelle 
chapel of the Hospitallers (no. 116), 271 
churches 
of the abbey of St Mary of Jehoshaphat 
(no. 114), 270 
of the Franciscans (no. 115), 271 
of the house of Simon the Tanner 
(no. 117), 271-2, fig. 79 
of the Pisans (no. 118), 272 
of the see of Bethlehem (no. 119), 272 
St Mary (no. 113), 270 
St Nicolas (no. 110), 268-9, fig. 79 
St Peter (no. 109) 267-8, 272, fig. 79: 
dean, 270 see also Geoffrey of Blois 


hospital of the abbey of St Theodosius 
(no. 120), 272-3 
Latin see, attempt to establish, 264, 267, 
269 
lordship joined to Ascalon, 264 
lords, counts, etc see Amalric, Hugh I, 
Hugh II, John of Ibelin, Walter of 
Brienne, William Barlais 
ladies, countesses, etc see Emma, Sybil 
mosques, 269 
of the Bastion (Jami‘ at-Tabiya) 
(no. 117), 272 
Orthodox see, 264 
properties in religious hands, 267 
tomb of unknown bishop (d. 1258), 269, 
pl. CXC 
Tower of the Patriarch, 266, 271-2 
treaty of (1192), 208 
Jafis see Jaffa 
Jamal al-Din [...] Ibn Ishaq (builder of 
mosque in Jaffa), 269 
James of Avesnes, death and burial, 
59-60 
James of Verona, 31, 39, 101, 117, 154. 
158, 192, 254, 272 
James of Vitry (bishop of Acre), 1, 253 
Janin (le Grand Gerin, grande Gerinum, crassa 
uel major Gallina, Geninum, Geminum, 
Ginnin, Genon, Jannin, Jinin, Ginae, En 
Gannim), 106-7, 273 
church (no. 121), 273 
lords, 273 
al-Jaulan, 108 
al-Jawili, see ‘Alam al-Din Sanjar 
al-Jazar, Tall (Abu Shusha, Gezer, Tel Gezer, 
Mongisart, Mons Gisardi, Mons gisart, 
Monghisart), 274-5 
battle of (1177), 273-4 
priory church of St Catherine of 
Mongisart/the Field of Battle (no. 122), 
274 
priors (suffragans of bishop of Lydda), 
274 see also Peter 
wely of Shaykh Masa Tali‘a, 274 
Jazirat Faraun (al-Quraiya, Pharaoh's 
Island, Isle de Graye), 274-5 
Jeremias of Brescia (custos Terrae Sanctae). 
125 
Jericho (ar-Riha, Iericho, Hiericho, Jherico, 
Riha, Artha), 101, 198, 252, 275-6, 
279 
Biblical site of (Tall as-Sultan), 221 
church of the house of Zacchaeus 
(no. 123), 276 
lordship, 275-6 
Orthodox diocese, 194 
plain of, 183, 252 
viscount of, 275 
see also Bait Jubr at-Tahtani, Garden of 
Abraham 
Jerome see St Jerome 
Jerusalem, 1, 8, 39, 95, 101, 102, 139, 140, 
157, 161, 204, 227, 264, 275, 286 
Armenian Patriarchate, 39, 295 
British School of Archaeology, 3, 62, 149, 
279 
churches, chapels and religious houses, 2 
Ascension (Mount of Olives), 1, 3, 157; 
priors, 253 see also Bernard 
Dair al-‘Adas, 91 
at Damascus Gate, 3 
Gethsemane (cave), 44 
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Holy Sepulchre, 1, 3, 225, 238, 261; 
bell-tower. 246; brother of. see Stephen 
Ortal; possessions: Ascalon, mosque & 
house, 63: Baineolbederan, land, 63: 
Bait Jiz. Kh., including church 
(no. 33), 101; Bait Suriq including 
church (no. 35), 103; Baitin including 
church (no. 36), 104: Bartfilia 
including church (no. 40), 101, 110; 
Bethany, including church of St 
Lazarus (no. 59), 123, 135; Bir 
Ma’‘in, including church (no. 65), 
101, 160; al-Bira. including church 
(no. 66), 161-2: Dair al-Fiqya, tithes. 
196; Dair al-Balah, including church 
(no. $2), 194, 275; Jabal Quruntul, 
priory of Quarantena (nos. 104-7), 
253: Jaffa, including churches 
(nos. 109-10), 264, 267, 268-9: 
Jericho, including churches, 275: Kafr 
Jiz, Kh., including church, 160; Kafr 
Rut, including church (no. 128), 101, 
286; Nablus, including church, 194, 
275; Old Haifa, priory church, 222n; 
Shilta, including church, 101; Sinjil, 
church, 196; at-Tuqu’, Kh., 123; 
Turmus ‘Aiya, 196; priors, 253 see 
also Nicolas: tomb of Adam (below 
Calvary), 224 

Lord's Prayer (Pater Noster), 157, 

159 

Mount of Olives see Ascension 

St Anne, 2, 44, 123, 129, 238-9 

St John the Baptist, 282 

St Mark, 204 

St Mary of the Valley of Jehoshaphat, 3, 
63, 124; abbot, 253, 270 see also 
Peter: possessions: Ascalon, church 
(no. 14), 63: ‘Askar, including 
priory (no. 25), 69; Balata, vineyard, 
258; Bethalla, including chapel 
(no. 58), 122; Haifa, including church 
(no, 97), 223; Jaffa, including church 
(no. 114), 270; village of see Bethalla 

St Mary of Mount Sion, 1; possessions: 
Ascalon, including mosque (no. 24), 
69; Fahma, including church (no. 89). 
205; prior, 253 

St Mary of the Germans, 16, 17 see also 
Teutonic knights 

St Mary Latin, 2; abbot, 253; 
possessions: Beirut, church (no. 46) 
116; Jaffa, including church 
(no. 113), 270 

St Mary Major/Parua, 2 

St Mary Magdalene, 204; possession of 
Dayr Dakariya, including church 
(no. 88), 204; abbot see Ignatius 

St Saviour (Gethsemane), 2 

St Stephen, 2 

St Thecla, 91 

Templum Domini; canon see Guerricus: 
possessions: ‘Ain Karim, including 
church (no. 7), 31, 38, 39, 204; 
Ascalon, including mosque (no. 23), 
68-9; Janin, 273; prior, 253 

Ecole Biblique et Archéologique 
Frangaise, 2, 8, 29, 53 
Greek Orthodox Patriarchate, 185 
chapel of St Constantine, 200 
Hospital of St John, 18, 165, 250 see also 
Hospitallers 


patriarchs (Greek), 31, 53, 125 see also 
Cyril 
patriarchs (Latin), 69, 123, 228, 252, 270 
house in Damietta, 202 
village of near Jaffa, 272 
see also Arnulf of Chocques, Daimbert of 
Pisa, Evremar of Chocques, Fulcher, 
Gerold of Lausanne, Ralph of 
Merencourt, Warmund, William I. 
William II of Agen 
qadi, 32 
Temple area (Haram ash-Sharif), 134, 161 
Tower of David (Citadel), 162 
viscount see Roardus 
Jesse (father of King David), 93 
Jesus Christ 
birth see Holy Nativity 
baptism see Baptism, Place of 
fast and temptation in wilderness, 252 
cures ten lepers, 273 
received by Zacchaeus in Jericho, 276 
restores sight to blind man in Jericho, 101 


descent from the Mount of Transfiguration, 


192-3 
annointed with oil by Mary in Bethany. 
122-3 
raises Lazarus in Bethany, 122, 125, 159 
entry into Jerusalem on Palm Sunday, 
122, 157, 159 
Last Supper, 166 
appears to Cleopas at Emmaus, 7, 8, 52 
see also churches and chapels of the 
Baptism, Fast. Holy Nativity. 
Resurrection, Saviour, Temptation, 
Transfiguration 
Jewish inhabitants in medieval 
Acre, 227 
Haifa, 222 
Hebron, 224 
Jezreel, 277 
Jezebel, 277 
Jezreel (Zir'in. Tel Yizra‘el. Gezrael. lezrael, 
Paruum Gerinum, cursum Gallinarum, 
Zarain, Zaraein, Zaraym), 276-7 
church (no, 124), 3, 277-9, fig. 80, 
pls. CXCI-CXCIII 
Jezebel’s tomb, 277 
plain (Esdraelon), 276 
Jherico see Jericho 
al-Jib (Gibeon, Gabaon), 279 
Jibrin, Nahr, 95 
Jifma (Gophna, ?Jafenia), 18, 279-80 
churches 
Latin (modern), 280 
St George (Greek). 279, 280-1 
?St George (al-Khidr) (no. 125), 280-2, 
fig. 81, pls. CXCIV-CXCV 
al-Jindi, Wadi (Nahal ‘Ezyona), 27 
Jinin see Janin 
Jobert (master of Hospitallers), 101, 216 
John IX (Greek Orthodox patriarch of 
Jerusalem), 197, 201, pl. CXLIV 
John (prior of ‘Askar), 69 
John (vicar of St Mark, Beirut), 116 
John of ‘Askar (monk), 69 
John of Brienne (king of Jerusalem), 166, 
202 
John of Ibelin (count of Jaffa), 265 
John of Ibelin (legal theorist), 81, 208, 228, 
273, 274, 283 
John of Ibelin (lord of Beirut), 111, 112 
John of Le Puy (sergeant), 222 


“ 


John of Thebes see St John the Chozibite 

John of Wirzburg (pilgrim), 106, 139, 147, 
157, 159, 268 

John the Roman (bishop of Bethlehem), 139, 
155 

Johns, C. N., 71, 74 

Joinville, John of, portable chapel on 
Damietta campaign (1249-50), 202-3 

Jonah see St Jonas 

Joppa (Joppe) see Jaffa 

Jordan, River, 108, 109, 183, 198, 221, 
251, 275 

Joscelin III of Courtenay, 80 

Joseph's Cistern or Pit (Jubb Yusuf) in the 
plain of Dotan. 106-7 

Joseph's tomb see Hebron, Shechem 

Joshua, 221 

Jubail, church, 175 

Judaea, 50, 102, 183, 184, 223 

Juine see Juniya 

Julian (lord of Sidon), 110, 285 

Julian (renegade Templar), 118 

Juliana (lady of Caesarea), 181 

al-Junaina (Burj al-Hammar), 282, fig. 82 

Juniya (Djounie, Juine, Iuuenia), church 
(no. 126), 283 

al-Jurn, Tall, erroneous identification with 
Gilgal, 222 

Justinian I (Byzantine emperor), 138, 258 


Kabul (Cabor, Cabur, Chabor, Kaber), 283 
Kafarkenna see Kafr Kanna 
Kafr Barik see Bani Na‘im 
Kafr ad-Dik (Caphaer), 18 
Kafr Jinnis (al-Kanisa, casellum S. Abacuc, 
saint Abaccu de Cantie, s. Abacuch de 
Quantie, s. Abacu de Cancie, s. 
Abatut/Abacuc de Cansie), 284 
abbey of St Habakkuk (no. 127), 104, 
283-5, pl. CXCVI 
abbots (suffragans of bishop of Lydda), 
283 see also Amalric, Herbert 
Kafr Kanna (Cafrequenne, Capharkenne, Casal 
Robert, Kafarkenna), 285-6, 
pls. CXCVII-CXCVIII 
churches 
Franciscan, former synagogue, 285 
Greek, 285-6 
identified with Cana of Galilee, 285 
Kafr Rut, Kh. (H. Kefar Rut, Cafaruth, 
Capharuth, Capharruth), 101 
church (no. 128), 286 
Kaiafa see Haifa 
Kaifa see Haifa 
Kaiphas see Haifa 
Kalamoniya see Dair Hajla 
Kalaménos moné see Dair Hajla 
Kalavun see Qalawan 
Kallinikos (Greek monk), 185 
al-Kamil Muhammad (Ayyubid sultan), 137 
al-Kanisa see Kafr Jinnis 
Kaplan, Dr J., 266 
Karak (Chrac, Crac, le Crac de Montreal/Mont 
royal, Cracum Montis Regalis, Petra 
Deserti, Pierre dou Desert, Ciuitas 
Petracensis, Karak al-Shawbak, 
Characmoba), 286-7 
archbishops see under Petra 
Greek Orthodox bishops, 293 see also 
Meletios the Cypriot 
castle chapel (no. 130), 196, 288-93, 
figs. 83-4, pls. CXCIX-CCII 
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chaplains see Lawrence, Nicolas, Rainald, 
William 
cathedral church (no. 129), 287-8, 
fig. 83 
chapter, 287 
churches 
Sts Cyrus and John, 293 
?St George (Greek) (no. 131), 293, 
figs. 83 & 85, pls. CCIII-CCIV 
St George (al-Khidr) (no. 132), 293-5, 
figs. 83 & 86, pls. CCV-CCVI 
St George (Armenian) (no. 133), 295 
St James (Armenian) (dubious), 295 
Greek Orthodox bishop, 293 
lords of, see Maurice, Payen the Butler, 
Philip of Milly 
mosque, 287 
see of Petra transferred to, 286 
Kariat al-‘Anab see Abu Ghosh 
Katsimbinis, C., 191 
Kefar Dikriya see Dhikrin 
Kefar Rut, H. see Kafr Rut, Kh. 
Kesalon, Nahal see al-Hamar, Nahr 
al-Khalil see Hebron 
Khalil, al-Ashraf (Mamluk sultan), 251 
Khamasa. Kh. see ‘Ain al-Kanisa 
Khan al-Ahmar, Kh., monastery church of St 
Euthymius, 198 
al-Khidr (Casale S. Georgii), 204 
church of St George (no. 135), 93, 295-6 
mosque, 296 
al-Khidr, (the Green), shrines of 
Ascalon, 63-4 
al-Ba‘ina, 82 
Beirut (no. 44), 116 
Dair al-Balah, 195 
Jifna (no. 125) 280 
Karak (no. 132), 293-5 
Khulda (Huldre), 53 
Khwarizmian Turks, 137, 139, 161, 266 
Kibbutz Merhavya see al-Fula 
Kifa see Haifa 
Kiriath-Arba see Hebron 
Kiriath-Jearim (Catiathiarim, Dair al-‘Azar), 
church of the Ark of the Covenant, 7 
Kitchener, H. H., 62, 110, 158, 200, 203 
Kloner, Amos, 97 
Kohler, Ch., 226 
Kootwyk, Jan, 24, 32, 40, 53, 162, 164 
Kopp. C., 29 
Kiihnel, Gustav, 13, 14 
al-Kurmul, Kh. (Carmel), 26 
al-Kus‘a, 274 
Kuziva see Choziba 


de Laborde, L., 275 

Lagrange, Fr M. J., 201 

Lambert of Jaffa (Pisan), 272 

Langé, S., 178 

Latrun, 53 

Lauffray, J., 117 

Lawrence (chaplain of lord of Karak), 289 

Lawrence, T. E., 71, 110, 275 

Leah, tomb in Cave of Machpelah see Hebron 

Lecomte de Noliy, 209 

Ledoulx, M. (French consul in Jerusalem), 
229 

Leiden, 225 

Leo IV (king of Armenian Cilicia), 295 

Leopold of Austria, 166 

Limosges, diocese of, 155, 227 

Litani. River, 110 


Little Mount Hermon (Giva‘at ha-Morer). 
121 
Locus ieiunii see Jabal Quruntul 
Louis IX (king of France), 70. 166, 202. 203. 
222, 266, 271 
Lucius II (pope), 63 
Lucius III (pope), 112, 115, 119, 162, 253. 
283 
Ludolph of Sudheim, 228, 254, 259 
de Luynes, Duc, 287 
Lydda, 7 
bishop of, 253 see also Bernard 
cathedral church of St George. 8, 66, 102, 
238, 296 
diocese of Ramla-Lydda, 101, 104, 110, 
197, 264 
suffragans, 274 


Machomaria see al-Bira 
Machpelah, Cave of see Hebron 
Mackay, Capt. E. J. H., 229, 235-6 
Madaba mosaic map, 204, 208, 221 
Mader, A. E., 24 
al-Mafjar, Kh., implausibly identified with 
Gilgal, 221-2 
Mafrij Ibn Aba'l-Hayr (Syriac monk), 18 
Magna Mahomeria see al-Bira 
al-Mahna, plain of, 259 
Mahomeria major see al-Bira 
Mahumeria see al-Bira 
Mahumeria, walls of, identified with White 
Mosque in Ramla, 161 
Maiumas, port of Gaza, 208 
Majdal Yaba (Mirabel. Mirabellum), 104 
castle, 26 
lord of see Baldwin 
lordship dependent on Jaffa, 264 
Makhouly, N., 82 
al-Makkuk, Wadi (Wadi Taisun), 252, 255 
Malahumeria see al-Bira 
Maldoim see Qal‘at ad-Damm 
Mamas, suggested identification with 
Bethalla, 122 
Mamluks, 70, 268, 271 
Mamodie see ‘Ain al-Ma‘mudiya 
Mandeville, John, 254 
Mangles, Cdr J., 2, 71, 74, 287, 290 
Mango, Cyril, 200 
Manuel I Comnenus (Byzantine emperor). 16. 
101, 109, 139, 141, 154, 184, 197. 
216 
al-Mansura, 202 
Mar ‘Abadia, church of see ‘Abud 
Mar Jirjis (St George), 195-6 
Margaret (queen of France), 271 
Mariti, Giovanni, 71, 157 
Maronites 
chapel of see Beirut (no. 55). 
presence in Bethlehem (no. 61), 139 
Marqab, castle chapel, 100 
Martha of Bethany, 157 see also Sts Mary and 
Martha 
Martin V (pope), 228 
Martorelli, I. 95 
Massacre of the Innocents, 38 
Matilda (abbess of Bethany), 123 
Matlab, Tall see Gilgal 
Matthew lubianus (churchwarden of St 
Mark, Beirut), 116 
Maundrell, Henry, 32, 115, 251 
Maurice (bishop of Porto), 166, 180 
Maurice (lord of Karak), 286 


Maurice of Craon, 228 

Mauss, C., 2, 8, 150, 289-90 

Mayer, H.E., 63, 64, 124, 135-7 

Meimaris, Y. E., 191 

Meinardus, Otto, 255 

Meinerzhagen, Col. Richard, 237 

Meistermann, Fr Barnabé, 287, 293 

Meletios the Cypriot (bishop ?of Karak). 
293 


Meletus (Syrian archbishop of Gaza and Bait 
Jibrin), 101, 216 
Melisende (queen of Jerusalem), 123, 134, 
136, 258, 275, 283 
Mensa Christi see at-Tabgha 
du Mesnil du Buisson, Count, 112 
Mi‘iliya (Chastel dou Rei), 80 
Miles of Plancy, 208 
Milik, J. T.. 19-20, 293 
Mirabel (Mirabellum) see Majdal Yaba 
Mitylene, 140 
Modin, burial place of Macabees identified 
with ‘Amwas, 53 
Monghisart, see al-Jazar, Tall 
Mongisart family, 273 
Mongisart (Mons Gisardi, Mons gisart) see 
al-Jazar, Tall 
Mons Or see Jabal Harun 
Mons temptacionis in deserto see Jabal 
Quruntul 
Montana (Moitana), village near Jerusalem, 
30-1 
Montfort Castle, 80, 110, 250 
Montreal (Shaubak), 3, 286 
church, 90, 195 
lords see Payen the Butler 
Moses, 251 
Mount Garizim, 259 
Mount Hermon. 108 see also Little Mount 
Hermon 
Mount Hor see Jabal Harun 
Mount Joy, Order of. possession of towers in 
Ascalon, 64 see also Nabi Samwil 
Mount of Olives, 122, 157 
church of see Jerusalem 
Mount of Quarantine see Jabal Quruntul 
Mount of Temptation see Jabal Quruntul 
Mount Sinai, 293 
monastery of St Catherine, 18, 275 
abbot (suffragan of archbishop of Petra), 
287 
possessions: Jaffa, 266; Karak, 293 
Mount Tabor, 192 
abbey 
chapel, 250 
church of the Transfiguration, 3 
possessions: Dabburiya, including church 
(no. 81), 192; Dair al-Fiqya, tithes, 196: 
Sinjil, church, 196; Turmus ‘Aiya, 
tithes, 196 
see of Scythopolis transferred to, 93 
al-Mu‘azzam ‘Isa (Ayyubid), 70, 120-1. 
155, 166, 179, 192, 287 
Mujir al-Din, 229 
Miiller-Wiener, W. M., 287 
al-Muqaddasi, 62, 194, 208, 224, 267 
Musa, Wadi, 251 
Masa al-Jifnawi (of Jifna), 184, 191, 279 
Muscera see Jabal Harun 
Musil, A., 287 


Nabi Harun see St Aaron 
Nabi Lut, mashhad, at Bani Na‘im, 107 
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Nabi Samwil (Montioie), 7, 8 
abbey church of St Samuel, 2, 248, 283, 
284 
Nabi Yaqin, 107 
Nablus, 39, 50, 69, 161, 258, 259, 279 
Orthodox diocese, 194 
churches, 2 
great mosque, 262 
see also Shechem 
Nablus. Wadi, 259 
Naboth, 277 
al-Nasir Faraj (Mamluk sultan), 107 
al-Nasir Hasan (Mamluk sultan), 229 
al-Nasir Muhammad Ibn Qalawan (Mamluk 
sultan), 228, 251 
al-Nasir Yasuf, al-Malik (Ayyubid), 277 
Nasir-i Khusraw. 7, 62, 166, 225, 239 
Nativity see Holy Nativity 
Nau. M., 32 
Nazareth, 192, 283 
churches, 2, 3 
see of Scythopolis transferred to, 93 
Negev. Avraham, 178 
Nestorian Church, presence in Bethlehem 
(no. 61), 140 
Neumann, G.-A.. 7 
Newton. F. G., 62 
Nicaea, Second Council of, 141 
Nicolas V (pope), 140 
Nicolas (chaplain of lord of Karak), 289 
Nicolas (prior of the Holy Sepulchre), 104 
Nicolas Bergsson (abbot of Thvera), 109 
Nicolas de Martoni, 39, 117, 254 
Nicolas of Poggibonsi, 31, 124-5, 156, 254, 
259 
Nicolle. David, 26 
Nile, River. 202 
an-Nitla, Kh. 
church, 222 
erroneous identification with Gilgal, 221-2 
Nobe see Bait Nuba 
North Africa, pottery from, 266 
Nughl. Nahr, 120 
Nar al-Din Ibn Zangi, 26, 108, 286 


Obicini, Thomas, of Novara (custos), 32 
Ode|. ..| (mason's mark), 263 
Oderic of Friuli, 254, 284 
Odo (canon of Hebron), 225-6 
Odo of Chateauroux (papal legate), 265 
Old Haifa, 222 
priory church, 222n. 
Oliver of Paderborn, 69 
Ory, J.. 277, 279 
Ottoman Turks, 141, 162, 229 
Our Lady see St Mary 
Ovadiah, A., 65 


Pain Perdu, church, 167 
Palestine, Department of Antiquities, 82 
Palm Sunday procession, 122, 123 
Palmaria (Palmerium), 192 
Paneas see Banyas 
Paris, church of Notre-Dame, 74 
Parua Mahomeria see al-Qubaiba 
Paruum Gerinum see Jezreel 
Paschal II (pope), 63, 138 
Payen the Butler (lord of Montreal), 286 
Pelacius, Brother, 124 
Pelagius (papal legate), 202, 203 
Persians, occupation of Palestine 

(AD 614-29), 138, 252 


Peter (abbot of St Mary of Jehoshaphat), 258 
Peter (archbishop of Caesarea), 167 
Peter (bishop of Bethlehem), 155 
Peter (bishop of Hebron), 237 
Peter (prior of St Catherine of the Field of 
Battle), 274 
Peter (Syriac priest), 18, 20 
Peter da Molino (vicar of St Mark, Beirut), 
116 
Peter de Pennis, 115 
Peter of Bethany (de S.Lazaro) (monk of 
‘Askar), 69 
Peter of St Lazarus, Brother, 124 
Peter the Deacon, 7, 109, 224, 225, 277 
Peter the Seneschal, 201 
Petra, 251, 287 
see transferred to Karak, 286, 287 
archbishop see Guerricus 
Petra Deserti see Karak 
Petrozzi, M. T., 26 
Pfintzing, George, 273 
Pharaoh's Island see Jazirat Fara‘un 
Philadelphia see ‘Amman 
Philip (duke of Burgundy), 140 
Philip of Milly (lord of Karak), 286 
Philip of Savona, 284 
Philip's Fountain, 23-4 
Philistines, 208 
Phocas, John, 31, 39, 52-3, 109, 141, 147, 
184, 197, 198, 200, 221. 253 
Piacenza Pilgrim, 108, 204, 224 
Piccirillo, Fr Michele, 191 
Piellat. Comte de, 8, 13 
Pierotti, E., 229 
Pierre dou Desert see Karak 
Pilgrims’ Castle see ‘Atlit 
Pipino, Francesco, 39 
Piquet (graffito writer), 201 
Pisans, 80, 111. 264, 269 
possessions in Jaffa, including church 
(no. 118), 272 
Pococke, Dr Richard, 71, 223 
Poitiers, count of, 203 
Poloner, John, 1, 39, 101 
Porfylia see Barfilia 
Porfyria see Haifa 
Porphiria see Barfilia 
Porphyreon see Haifa 
Prawer, J., 62, 81, 203 
Premonstratensians 
houses and churches 
Baitin, chapel (no. 36), 104 
Beirut, St Michael (no, 50), 118-19 
Florefle, 283 


Kafr Jinnis, St Habakkuk (no, 127), 104, 


283-4 
Nabi Samwil, St Samuel, 283 
Rantis, St Joseph of Arimathea, 104, 283 
on pilgrimage to Jerusalem, 283 
Prémontré, abbey of, abbots see Gervaise 
Puis Jacob (Puteus Jacob) see Jacob's Well 


Qabr Lut see Bani Na‘im 

Qaimun, Tall, church, 3 

Qaisariya see Caesarea 

Qal'at ad-Damm (Maldoim), 26 

Qal‘at ash-Shaqif Arun see Beaufort Castle 

Qalawtin (Kalavun) al-Alfi, al-Manstr 
(Mamluk sultan), 223, 224 

Qaluniya (?Saltus Muratus), 8 

Qana, Kh., identified with Cana of Galilee, 
285 


Qar{...] (mason's mark), 263 

Qaryat al-‘Inab see Abu Ghosh 

al-Qasr, Kh., 8 

Qasr al-Yahud, monastery of St John the 
Baptist, 108-9, 197, 276 

Qasr Hajla see Dair Hajla 

Qasr Hayfa see Haifa 

Qasr Islayin see ‘Ain adh-Dhirwa 

Qastal (Belueer), 8 

Qaymaz al-Najmi (amir), 120 

Qaysariya see Caesarea 

Qesari, H. see Caesarea 

al-Qilt, Nahr/Wadi, 102, 183, 185 

Quadragrenum see Jabal Quruntul 

Quarantena (Quarantaine, la Quarentayne, 
Quarentina) see Jabal Quruntul 

Quaresmi, Fr Francesco, 2, 32, 40, 140, 141, 
154 

al-Qubaiba (Parua Mahomeria), 7, 103, 160, 
161 

church, 2, 3, 165 
identification with Emmaus, 8 
al-Quraiya see Jazirat Fara‘un 
Quruntul see Jabal Quruntul 


Rabbat see ‘Amman. 
Rabi’ Ibn ‘Umar al-Ma'rri (writer of 
graffiti), 154 
Rachel's tomb, 93 
Raimundus de Jafenia (?of Jifna), 279 
Rainald (bishop of Hebron), 228, 237 
Rainald (chaplain of lord of Karak), 288 
Rainaldus (prior of Quarantena), 253 
Ralph I (bishop of Bethlehem). 63, 139, 154 
Ralph of Coggeshall, 106 
Ralph of Merencourt (patriarch of Jerusalem), 
167, 284 
ar-Ram (Rama, Ramatha), 26 
Ramla, 7, 8, 52, 284 
diocese see Lydda 
Franciscan house, 271 
Latin church, 66, 113, 238 
lord of see Hugh of Ibelin 
lordship dependent on Jaffa, 264 
Orthodox see, 64 
White Mosque (Mahumeria), 161 
Ranerius (prior of Hebron), 225-6 
Rantis, 20 
abbey of St Joseph of Arimathea, 104 
abbots: suffragans of bishop of Lydda, 
283; see Amalric, Herbert 
possessions: Baitin including chapel 
(no. 36), 104, 283; Beze, 283; Ras 
al-‘Ain, lands, 104, 283 
relics of St Joseph of Arimathea, 155 
Ras al-‘Ain (Antipatris, Surdi Fontes), 18, 
104, 279 
Ras ad-Dair see Dair al-Fiqya, Kh. 
Ras at-Tuta (Ras ar-Rab), 40 
Raymond of Le Puy (master of Hospitallers), 
16, 53,95 
Raymond of St Gilles, 61 
Raymond III (count of Tripoli, prince of 
Galilee), 106, 286 
Rebekah, tomb in Cave of Machpelah see 
Hebron 
Refa'im Valley see Wadi as-Sikka 
Reginald Carvana (owner of house in Jaffa), 
268 
Reginald of Anjou (owner of house in Jaffa), 
270 
Renier Brus, 108 











Renier Calana (owner of house in Jaffa), 268 
Resurrection of Our Lord, church of the see 
Abu Ghosh (no. 1) 
Rey, E. G., 2, 30, 62, 66, 71, 110, 166, 287 
Reynald of Chatillon (lord of Karak), 201, 
275, 286 
Rheims, council of, 283 
Rhodes, Hospital of St John, 250 
Richard I (king of England), 8, 59, 61, 95, 
195, 208, 222, 265, 269, 274 
Richard of Cornwall, 62, 67, 161 
Richard (chaplain of Bethany), 124 
Richard, Jean 39, 120 
Richards, D. S., 287 
Richmond, E. T., 229 
Richmond, J. C. B., 71 
Richer (abbot of Saluatio), 49 
Ricoldus of Montecroce (Dominican friar), 
109, 254 
ar-Riha (Riha) see Jericho 
Roardus (viscount of Jerusalem), 53 
Robert of Sinjil. 7, 53 
Robert Cook (owner of house in Jaffa), 268 
Robinson, E., 2, 95-7, 281, 296 
de Rochechouart, Louis, 40, 154 
Rochetta Aquilante, Don, 40 
Roger II (king of Sicily), 258 
Roger (canon of Banyas), 108 
Roger, E., 24 
Roland Iubianus (churchwarden of St Mark, 
Beirut), 116 
Roll, 1., 59 
Rome 
Lateran Palace, chapel of St Lawrence, 117 
S. Maria sopra Minerva, 228 
Vatican Library, 196 
Rothenberg, B., 275 
Rucellai, Fr Pietro Pagolo, 24 
Rudolf of Pfullendorf (count), 228 
Rujm Jiz see Bait Jiz, Kh. 


Sabastiya, 106 
cathedral church of St John, 238, 261 
Greek church of St John, 3, 18, 68 
Saewulf (English pilgrim), 123, 223, 225. 
252, 258, 265, 267 
Safad, 70, 81 
as-Safi, Tall (Saphitha, Blanchegarde), 204 
as-Saharij, Kh. see az-Zarghaniya 
St Aaron. monastery church of see Jabai 
Harun (no. 103), 
saint Abaccu de Cantie (s. Abacuch de Quantie, s. 
Abacu de Cancie, s. Abatut/Abacuc de 
Cansie) see Kafr Jinnis 
St Abdia the Prophet, church of see ‘Abud 
(no. 3), 
St Abraham, cathedral church of see Hebron 
(no. 100), 
St Abraham see Hebron 
St Anne, 183, 190 
church of see Jerusalem 
St Barbara 
chapel of see Beirut (no. 54), 
church of see al-Ba‘ina (no. 28), 
St Bartholomew 
altar of in cathedral of Damietta (no. 86), 
203 
church of see Beirut (no. 52) 
St Bartholus 
church of see Damietta (no. 87) 
St Bernard (abbot of Clairvaux), 49, 283 
St Bononius, 138 


St Catherine 
church of see Bethlehem 
priory of see Acre; al-Jazar, Tall 
monastery of see Mount Sinai 
St Chariton, 256 
founds lavra of Douka, 252 
monastery of, 184 
St Cornelius, chapel of see Caesarea (no. 69) 
St Crestiene, relics in Jaffa, 267 
St Elias (Mar Elia) 
churches and chapels of see Choziba 
(no. 79); Jabal Quruntul (no. 104) 
monastery of (no. 84), see Dair al-Kaukab 
St Elizabeth 
chapels of see ‘Ain al-Habis, ‘Ain Karim 
her concealment of St John, 38 
refuge of, 38 
St Euphemia, relics at ‘Atlit, 71 
St Euthymius, monastery of see Kh. Khan 
al-Ahmar 
St Francis, church of see Beirut (no. 47) 
St Gabriel, church (Bouches-du-Rhone, 
France), 56 
St Gall, abbey, 228 
St George (Mar Jirjis) 
cathedral church of, see Lydda 
churches of see al-Ba‘ina (no. 29), Beirut 
(nos. 43-4), Dair al-Balah (no. 82) 
chapel of see Bethlehem 
relics in Jaffa, 268 
St George in the Desert (in Berria), ‘castle’ of. 
identified with Choziba, 184 
St George the Chozibite, 183 
chapel of see Choziba (no. 78) 
monastery of see Choziba 
St Gerasimus 
monastery of, 197, 198, 276 
present monastery of see Dair Hajla 
St Habakkuk, abbey of see Kafr Jinnis 
(no. 127) 


St Helena (mother of Constantine I), 29, 137. 


162, 254, 273, 282, 285 
St James 
martyrdom and translation of relics to 
Spain, 268 
Order of (Santiago) 
possessions in Damietta, 202 
stone of in Jaffa, 267 
St Jeremias, supposed church of at Abu 
Ghosh (Anatoth), 8 
St Jerome, 24, 52, 101, 138, 221. 258 
mistakenly associated with monastery of 
Kalamon, 198 
tomb of see Bethlehem 
St Joachim, 183-4 
cave-chapel of see Choziba (no. 79) 
St Job. castle and church of, see Bal’ama. 
Kh. (no. 37) 
St John Chrysostomos 
monastery of (near Jericho), 276 
monastery of (in Cyprus), 201 
St John the Baptist 
cathedral churches of, see Ascalon 
(no. 14), ? Beirut (no. 42) 
churches and chapels of see ‘Ain 
al-Ma‘mudiya (no. 6), ‘Ain Karim 
(nos. 7-8), Caesarea (no. 70), Haifa 
(no. 99) 
Concealment of, 38, 40 
Desert of see ‘Ain al-Habis; ‘Ain 
al-Ma‘mudiya 
monasteris of see Qasr al-Yahud, Taffuh 
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Order of St John of Jerusalem see 
Hospitallers 
St John the Chozibite (John of Thebes), 183 
chapel of see Choziba (no. 78) 
hermitage of see Choziba 
St John the Evangelist, abbey of, unlikely 
identification with Kh. Dair al-Qassis, 
197 
St Jonas, church of see Yunis, Tall 
Saint Jorge Labane (Sainte Jorge de la Baene) see 
al-Ba‘ina 
St Joseph, chapel of, see Bethlehem (no. 63) 
St Joseph of Arimathea, 166 
abbey of see Rantis 
tomb of see Bethlehem 
St Junien de Condom, church of, 227 
St Lawrence, churches and chapels of see 
Beirut (no. 53), Caesarea (no. 71), 180, 
Jaffa (no. 112), 
St Lazarus, Order of, 181 
brethren (knights) of see Arnald Gala, 
Eustace 
churches and houses 
Caesarea (no. 72), 180 
Damietta, 202, 203 
Pain Perdu, 167 
St Lazarus of Bethany, 157 
abbey of see Bethany (nos. 59-60) 
tomb of, 123-5, 120, 135-6. 282. fig. 42. 
pl. LXXV 
St Louis see Louis IX 
St Luke, icon attributed to, 197-8 
St Margaret on Mount Carmel, monastery of. 
81 
St Mark, churchs of, see Beirut (no. 45) 
St Mary 
cathedral churches of, see Bethlehem 
(no. 61), Damietta (no. 86) 
chapels of, see Jabal Quruntul (no. 104) 
churches of, see ‘Abud (no. 2), Arsuf 
(no. 11), Ascalon (no. 16, ?19), ? Beirut 
(no. 46). Bethlehem (no. 62), Haifa 
(nos. 96-7), Jaffa (no. 113), 
Jerusalem 
Order of St Mary of the Germans see 
Teutonic knights 
village of see ‘Abud 
Visitation of see ‘Ain Karim 
St Mary in Choziba, church and monastery of 
see Choziba (no. 77) 
St Mary of Carmel, monastery, 3 
St Mary of Kalamon, church and monastery 
of see Dair Hajla (no. 85) 
St Mary of the Marshes, chapel, 181 
St Mary Magdalene, churches and chapels of, 
see Bethany (no. 59), Caesarea (no. 73), 
181 
Sts Mary and Martha of Bethany, churches of 
al-Junaina, 282, fig. 82 see also Bethany 
(no. 59) 
St Michael 
church of see Ascalon (no. 21), Belueir 
(no. 56) 
hospital of see Belueir (no. 56) 
monastery of see Beirut (no. 50), Gilgal 
(no. 95) 
village of (S. Michaelis), 120 
St Nicolas, churches of see Bait Jala (no. 30), 
Beirut (no. 51), Bethlehem (no. 62), 
Jaffa (no. 110) 
St Paul, churches of see Ascalon (no. 14), 
Caesarea (no. 76) 
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Sts Paula and Eustochium, 138 
church of see Bethlehem (no. 62) 
tombs of see Bethlehem 
St Peter 
raises Tabitha (Dorcas), 267 
vision of unclean foods, 267, 271 
baptizes Cornelius. 167, 179 
altar of in cathedral of Damietta (no. 86), 
203 
cathedral church of see Caesarea (no. 68) 
church of see Jaffa (no. 109) 
St Philip, 23 
St Piligrinus (?Elpidius), tomb of. 253, 256 
St Porphyrius of Gaza, 216 
church of see Gaza (no. 93) 
St Sabas (Mar Saba), monastery of (Dair Mar 
Saba), 152, 165, 184 
St Samuel, abbey church of see Nabi Samwil 
St Saviour see Saviour 
St Sergius, church of see Gaza 
St Simon, chapel of see Beirut (no. 48) 
St Simon and St Jude, chapel of see Beirut 
(no. 48) 
St Stephen, churches of see Choziba (no. 78), 
Jerusalem 
St Theodoisius, monastery of (near 
Bethlehem), 184, 282 
possessions 
Ascalon, hospital (no. 20), 67 
Jaffa, hospital (no. 120), 272-3 
Yunis, Tall, church of St Jonas, 272 
St Willibald, 52, 108, 204, 221, 267 
St Zacharias (Zechariah the prophet), church 
of see Dayr Dakariya (no. 88) 
St Zacharias (Zechariah, father of St John the 
Baptist), church of see ‘Ain Karim 
de Sainte-Marie, M., 253 
Sainz Iehanz du Boiz see ‘Ain Karim 
Sajur (Saor), fief, 80 
Saladin (Salah al-Din Ibn Ayydb), 8, 31, 50, 
59. 61. 63, 67, 93, 95, 106, 110, 111, 
120, 124, 139, 157, 161, 162, 166, 
167, 179, 184, 192, 195, 208, 222, 
228, 259, 265, 269, 273, 274, 275, 
277, 286 
al-Salih Ayyab (Ayyubid sultan), 39 
Salih Ibn Yahya (Druze historian), 114, 117 
Saller, Fr S. J., 125-6, 130-1 
Saltus Muratus see Qaluniya 
Saluatio see ‘Allar as-Sufla 
Samaria, 50, 258, 273, 277 
Samaritan revolt (ap 529), 138 
Samuel Bar Samson (rabbi), 228 
San Gimignano, 203 
S. Maria in Coziba see Choziba 
S. Georgii 
casale see al-Ba‘ina, al-Khidr 
uallis see Bet Kerem valley 
S. Georgius in Berria see Choziba 
S. lohannis see ‘Ain Karim 
S. Lazarus see Bethany 
S. Zacharias see ‘Ain Karim 
de Sandoli, Fr Sabino, 159 
Sangeor see al-Ba‘ina 
Sanudo, Marino, 118, 139 
Saor see Sajur 
Saphitha see as-Safi, Tall 
Sarah, tomb in Cave of Machpelah see 
Hebron 
Sarim al-Din Aba Nasir Buzqush al-'Adili 
(amir), 287 
Sarim al-Din Qaymaz al-Najmi (amir), 165 


Saulcy, F. de, 2, 287 
Sauvaire, 289-90 
Savignac, Fr R., 229, 275 
Saviour, the 
chapels of. see Bethphage (no. 64) 
churches of see Abu Ghosh (no. 1), Beirut 
(no. 47), Jacob’s Well (no. 108), 
Jerusalem 
Sayf al-Din (amir), 120 
Scandalion (Scandalium) see Iskandaruna 
Schick, C., 2 
Schneider, A. M., 18, 21, 198, 280 
Schumacher, G., 26 
Scythopolis see Baisan 
Sea of Galilee, 81 
seint Iohan de Boys see ‘Ain Karim 
sepulchrum Loth (sepultura Loth) see Bani 
Na‘im 
Sharon, M., 30 
Sharon Plain, 166 
Shaikh Ibrahim, Kh. see Dair al-Kaukab 
Shaykh Abt Talal, wely of, 160 
Shaykh Murad, wely of, 268 
Shaykh Misa Tali‘a, wely of, 274 
Shechem (Sichem), tomb of Joseph, 224 
Shepherds’ Field, cave church, 18 
Shilta, 101 
Shugba, 21 
Sibyl (daughter of King Amalric), 259 
Sichar see ‘Askar 
Sichem see Shechem 
Sidon, Sea Castle, chapel, 3 
Sigoli, Simone, 125 
Sigor see Bani Na‘im, Zoar 
as-Sikka, Wadi (Refa‘im Valley), 24 
Siluestris (locus) see ‘Ain Karim 
Simon (high priest), 252 
Simon the Leper see Bethany 
Simon the Tanner, house of see Jaffa 
Sinjil. church, 196 
see also Robert of 
Sitti Mariam, church of see ‘Abud 
Smail, R. C., 287 
Smith, George Adam, 30 
Soreq, Nahal, 47 
Sozomen, 52, 204 
Springs of Cresson, battle, 106 
Spyronidis, C. K., 260 
Stager, L., 68 
Stephanie (daughter of Philip of Milly), 
286-7 
Stephen Ortal (brother of the Holy Sepulchre), 
165 
Sternberg, G., 104 
Steve, A. M., 15 
Storrs, Sir Ronald, 146 
Suba (Belmont), 7, 53, 248, 250 
castellan of, 15, 239 
Suet, Causa de see ‘Ain al-Habis 
Suete, terre de, 26 
Suhite/Suita, regione see ‘Ain al-Habis 
Surdi Fontes see Ras al-'Ain 
Suriano, Francesco, 24, 29, 31, 40, 109, 
254 
Surur (Syriac deacon), 18 
Survey of Western Palestine, 2, 24, 27, 47, 
59, 62, 64, 66, 71, 82, 95-7, 110, 162, 
165, 166, 181, 185, 187-9, 195, 196, 
198-200, 207, 209, 246, 249, 254-7, 
279 
Sybil (countess of Jaffa-Ascalon), 64 
Sychar see ‘Askar 


Syrian Orthodox Church 
archbishop of Gaza and Bait Gibrin see 
Meletus 
churches 
‘Abud (no. 2), 18 
Bait Jibrin (no. 2), 101 
Bethlehem (no. 61), 139 
Gaza (no. 93), 216 
Jerusalem, St Mark, 204 
Jerusalem, St Mary Magdalene, 204 
suggested presence of community in 
Fahma, 206 


at-Tabgha (Tabula, Mensa Christi), 283 

Tabitha (Dorcas), 266 

Tabula see at-Tabgha 

Taffuh (Tephoe, Tephul), presumed ‘monastery’ 
at, 29 

Taisun, Wadi see al-Makkuk, Wadi 

at-Taiyiba (castiel St Elyes, Effraon), 279 

Tancred (prince of Galilee), 93, 137, 192, 
223 

Tantura, Kh. see al-Burj 

Tartus (Tortosa) 

defences, 70, 112 
cathedral church of St Mary, 175, 179 

Tayda, port of Gaza, 208 

Tel Aviv, University of, 279 

Templars, 69, 80, 109, 155 

brother see Julian 
inquest, 118 
fortification of Jaffa, 266 
marshal see Hugh of Quiliugo 
master see Gerard of Ridefort 
possessions 
‘Amwas, church (no. 10), presumed 
but unlikely, 59 
‘Atlit, castle & churches (nos. 26-7), 
69-80 
Beaufort Castle including chapel (no. 41), 
110 
al-Bira (?), 161 
Damietta, 202 
Dustray, Kh., 69 
al-Fula, castle and chapel (no. 90), 207 
Gaza, castle, 208 
Jericho, 253, 276 
Jabal Quruntul, arms store, 253, 257 
Jaffa, 266 
Jezreel, 277 
Latrun, castle, 59 
Safad, 70 
Tartus, 70 

Temptation of Our Lord, chapels of see Jabal 
Quruntul (nos. 106-7) 

Teutonic knights, 69, 80 

hospitals see Acre, Jerusalem 
house in Caesarea (no. 75), 181 
possessions 

Caesarea, 181 

Damietta, 202 

Jaffa, 267 

Tephoe (Tephul) see Taffuh 

terra de Emmaus see ‘Amwas 

Thecua see at-Tuqu, Kh. 

Theodoric (pilgrim), 7, 31, 109, 114, 124, 
146-7, 157, 159, 162, 208, 222, 253, 
254, 256, 258, 261 

Theodosius, 108, 204 

Thodosius III Chrysoverghis (patriarch of 
Antioch), 18, 20 

de Thévenot, Jean, 219 








Thietmar (pilgrim). 101. 109. 139. 167. 
221. 251. 265, 275, 284, 293 
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